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GOSSIP FROM PARIS 


DURING THE SECOND EMPIRE, 
Correspondence (1864-1869) of ANTHONY B. NORTH PEAT. 
Selected and Arranged by A. R. WALLER. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, gilt top, 7s, 6d. net. 


The TIMES says :—“'The writer, Mr. North Peat, possessed, in addition to 
the true journalistic instinct which seizes instinctively on the anecdotal side 
of life exceptional facilities for hearing what went on, both in the Court and 
in the diplomatic worlds, owing to the fact that he was, though an English- 
man, officially connected with the French Ministry of the Interior and with 
the Council of State...... There are many vivid sketches of the remarkable men 
and brilliant women who formed the social world gathered about the Court of 


the Tuileries.” 


THE BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE, AND 


OTHER POEMS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Austin 
Donsoy. With 55 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. New and Cheaper 
Edition, feap. Svo, 2s, 6d. net in cloth ; 3s, 6d. net in leather. 


*,* Coloured Edition, limited to 250 copies, with all the Illustrations beauti- 
fully coloured by hand, 12s. net. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Books I.-VI. 


A New Translation with English Verse. By Henry Suita Waicut, B.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

“Mr, Wright has entered heartily into the spirit of the great epic, and while 
making bis version as literal as possible, and studiously holding before him 
the golden rule to avoid the importation of new ideas into the translation of 
3 classical author, he has produced blank verse of unwonted vigour and 
energy.”"—Notts Guardian. 


FROM A VENETIAN BALCONY, AND 


OTHER POEMS OF VENICE AND THE NEAR LANDS. By Lady 
Lixpsay. With Pen Sketches by Clara Montalba, 

HAND-MADE PAPER EDITION, printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper, 
the Ilustrations printed on Japanese tissue and mounted. Limited to 
500 copies, 2s. 6d. net in cloth; 3s. 6d. net in limp lambskin. 

JAPANESE VELLUM EDITION, printed on the finest Japanese vellum, 
bound in real vellum. Limited to 100 copies, 7s. net. 


THE POEM OF JOB: a Version Prepared by 


M. Paerrcuarp, by the comparison of various translations. An attempt to 
get nearer the original thought of the Book of Job by eliminating passages 
of later date, thus presenting the ancient masterpiece more clearly to the 
notice of the general reader. With Introduction and Notes, 3s. 6d. 
“ The language of the version given is accurate and graceful, and altogether 
the writer is successful in the ‘attempt to obtain a clearer glimpse into the 
ancient poem,'”—Glasgow Herald, 




















THE POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE; or, Life’s 


Mysteries and their Practical Solution. By ANDREW Metvititr. The 
solutions of these Mysteries by Evolutionists have utterly failed to satisfy 
the natural cravings of thoughtful minds; because God's clearly revealed 
purposes towards us in Nature and Revelation have been practically 
ignored. This Treatise unfolds and explains these purposes, and clearly 
shows how the highest possibilities of life can be attained by their know. 
ledge, and by a life in harmony with them. 6s. net. 

A Prospectus summarising the purport and coutents of this treatise will be 

forwarded on application. 





TEMPLES OF THE ORIENT, and their 


Message in the Light of Holy Scripture, Dante’s Vision, and Bunyan’s 
Allegory. By the Author of “Clear Round.”? With Map, 8vo, lis, 


“Tt is not without considerable value, and is evidently the work of one who 
has been an earnest student of Oriental religion.’— Glasgow Herald, 





AN INDEX TO THE EARLY PRINTED BOOKS 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


By ROBERT PROCTOR. 


Part II., Section I., Dealing with the German Books of {1501-1520. 


Limited to 350 copies for England and America, Paper covers, 16s, net; 
roxburgh, 25s. net. 


This forms Vol. ITI. of the work. 


“Works of this order of merit are so rarely met with that the critic feels 
himself unable, consistently with any sense of proportion, to do more than 
repeat the opinion held by every bibliographer capable of forming one, that 
by his *‘ Index’ Mr. Proctor — at once and for ever into the front rank 
of scientific bibliographers.”—Atheneum. 


THE PRIEST, HIS CHARACTER AND 


WORK. By James Keatincs, Canon and Administrator of St. George's 
Cathedral, Southwark, and Diocesan Inspector of Schools. With the 
imprimatur of Cardinal Vaughan. Crown 8vo, 352 pp., 5s. net. 


The Author attempts to give the fruits of the Spee he has gathered 
during his twenty-seven years of parochial work. Taking the average Mission- 
life, he addresses himself to his younger brethren in the hope that his words 
may have some value for them. The aim of the book is to offer to such men 
a helping hand to order aright this life, which is not free from danger, to 
accomplish work which is not without difficulty. 


PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS ON THE 


LIFE OF CHRIST. By Txos. 4 Kempis. A New and Complete Transla- 
tion from the original Latin by W. Dutuorr, D.C.L. Feap. 8vo, with 
Portrait, 5s. netin cloth ; 10s. 6d. netin limp pigskin. With the imprimatur 


of the Archbishop of Westminster. 
OXFORD CONFERENCES ON PRAYER 


(Michaelmas Term, 1902), Fr. Vincenr McNazsr, 0.P. Crown 8ro, 
3s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MITHRA. By Franz 


Cumoxt, Professor in the University of Ghent. Translated from the 
Second French Edition by Tuomas J. McCormack. With 50 Diagrams 
and Illustrations, and a Map of the Dissemination of the Mithraic Religion 
in the Roman Empire. Pp. circa 225, cloth, 6s. 6d, net. 

This book is an epitome of the great work of Professor Cumont on the texts 
and monuments of the Mysteries of Mithra. It is an intensely fascinating story 
of the religious struggles of the Roman Empire, and throws much light on the 
origins and early history of Christianity. The subject of Mithraism has been 
much neglected, and Professor Cumont’s masterly treatment of it is certain to 
be received with great favour. 

“* A singularly able piece of work......well illustrated.”—Daily Telegraph. 











NEW WORKS BY DR. PAUL CARUS, 


THE AGE OF CHRIST. A Brief Review of 


the Conditions under which Christianity Originated. Pp. 34, paper, 10d. 


THE SURD OF METAPHYSICS: an Inquiry 


into the Question, Are There Things-in-Themselves? Pp. vii., 233, cloth, 
5s, 6d. net. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The Method 


of Philosophy as a Systematic Arrangement of Knowledge. Third Edition, 
Enlarged and Revised. Pp. xii., 373, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; Third Edition, paper, 


KARMA: a Study of Buddhist Ethics. Illus- 


trated by Kwason Suzuki. New and Cheaper Edition, pp. 47, paper, 1s. 


’ 

NIMROD’S HUNTING TOURS. Illustrated 
with 18 Coloured Plates from contemporary prints. Edition limited to 
500 copies for England. Super-royal 8vo, £2 2s. net ; Large Paper Edition 
limited to 50 copies, with Plates duplicated in Monochrome, #5 5s. net. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE HUNTING FIELD. 


By R. S. Surtzes. Dlustrated with 13 Coloured Plates and 43 Illustra- 
tions in the Text by H. Alken. Edition limited to 500 copies for England, 
£2 2s, net; Large Paper Edition, limited to 50 copies, £5 ds. net, 


Full Prospectus on Application, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


MR. PLOWDEN’S PLEASANTRIES. 


GRAIN OR CHAFF? ‘Ihe Autobiography 


of a Police Magistrate (A. C. Plowden). With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, demy 8vo, 16s. net, 

It is as a police magistrate at Marylebone that Mr. Plowden’s reputation has 
been acquired, and his personal recollections in that capacity, extending over 
_ fifteen years, should prove crisp and entertaining reading. 








JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW BOOK. 


PORTRAITS OF THE SIXTIES. With 53 


Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
“ Most entertaining.” — Scotsman 
“Pull of interest.”—Daily Chronicle. 


EDITED BY H. W. MASSINCHAM. 


LABOUR AND PROTECTION. Essays by 


Various Writers. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
First Review.—“This most valuable collection of essays.......The social 
reformer who is not stimulated into an active warfare against Mr. Chamber- 
lain's tariff reforms by this book would remain uncouvinced if one rose from 
the dead,”’— Daily News. 








THE STRUGGLE OF THE CREEDS IN IRELAND. 


AN EPOCH IN IRISH HISTORY: Trinity 


College, Dublin—Its History and Fortunes (1591-1660). By J. P. Manarry, 
D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
This book aims at reconstructing the social and religious history of Ireland 
with a great deal of antiquarian knowledge drawn from unknown papers. 





THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Mr. Fisher Unwin has projected a new series, to be called ‘The First 
Novel Library.’ As the title indicates, it will consist of such new authors as 
show exceptional talent.”—Athenzum. 


A New Volume in the First Novel Series— 


ROSEMONDE. 
By BEATRICE STOTT. 


The new volume will fully uphold the reputation of the series, the previous 
volumes of which are in their second and third editions, 


COMMISSIONER KERR: an Individuality. 


By G. Pirt-Lewis, K.C. With Photogravure and Half-tone Portraits, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. [Second Impression. 


THE MYSTICS, ASCETICS, AND SAINTS 


OF INDIA. By Joun Campzpert Oman, Author of “Indian Life, 
Religious and Social,” &c. Fully Illustrated, medium 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


THROUGH CANADA IN HARVEST TIME: 


a Study of Life and Labour in the Golden West. By James LumspeEn. 
With 80 Illustrations and a Map, large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s, 














STORY OF THE NATIONS—New Volume. 


PARLIAMENTARY ENGLAND (1660-1832) 


By Epwarp Jenxs, M.A., B.C.L., Reader in English Law in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Profusely Llustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE POLITICAL WRITINGS 
OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


New Edition. With Preface by Lord WELBY, and Introductions by Sir 

LOUIS MALLET and WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. With Frontis- 

iece, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, uniform with the Jubilee Edition of 
orley’s ‘‘ Life of Cobden,” 7s. the Set. 








FOR BIRD-LOVERS. 


BIRD LIFE IN WILD WALES. By J. A. 


WaroLe Bonp. With 60 Illustrations from Photographs by Oliver G. 
Pike. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





A NEW VOLUME IN THE MERMAID SERIES. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 
THOMAS SHADWELL. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 2s, 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
A copy of the new Prospectus of the Series will be sent post-free on 
application. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
HELEN ADAIR. 


LAURA’S LEGACY. 
TYCHIADES. 


By LOUIS BECKE. 
By E. H. STRAIN. 


By A. DICKESON. 





DUCKWORTH § Co, 


CHILDREN OF THE OLD 
Italian School. 
By Mrs. MEYNELL, 


Upwards of 50 Reproductions of Works by the G : 
Painting and Sculpture, 10 Photogravurs Plates. poh nag Masters of 
An ideal gift-book for women and for all lovers of children ‘ in 
‘Mrs, Meynell has chosen a fascinating subject, t ich I j 
does ample justice. Very beautiful are an Of the ier ,delicnta Prose 
adorable picture gallery.”—Academy. tions," Ay 


THE GREAT FRENCH PAINTERS. 
And the Evolution of French Art, 1830 to the 
Present Day. . 

By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. With 112 Mustrations, quarto, 21s, net, 
An authoritative treatise on Modern French Art has long been call ; 

M. Camille Mauclair has aimed at giving his readers a clear idea of th res ie, 

and tendencies of French art in the nineteenth century, of the nae 

various Schools, and of the chief work of the Great Masters of the yok tte 
SEE PROSPECTUS OF THESE TWO IMPORTAN ¢ 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S. ~ 





MASTERS: 





By Lord BALCARRES, M.P., F.S.A. 


DONATELLO. 


58 Illustrations, 6s. net. 
A model of what this kind of book should be. No bett i 
early days of the Renaissance could be given. Convincing and freer & 
—NMorning Post, 
IN THE SAME SERIES. 
MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI, 


By Sir CHARLES HOLROYD. 52 Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 





a 
THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 
By GEORGE LYNCH. Numerous Illustrations and a Map, large demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Lmmediately, 


ETON NATURE STUDY AND OBSERVa. 
TIONAL LESSONS. 


By M. D. HILL and WILFRED M. WEBB. In 2 vols., with many Illus. 
trations from Photograyhs and Drawings, 3s, 6d. net each vol. 


(Immediately, 
IN ARGOLIS. With 16 
Illustrations, 4s. 6d. net. 
A book dealing with Life and Travel in Modern Greece. With Introduction 
by Dr. E. ALEXANDER, late United States Minister to Greece. Illustrated 
by a Series of Photographs. 


GARDEN MOSAICS. By Atrrep Smisoyn. With 
6 Illustrations, 4s. 6d. net. 
A Book of Reflections by one who loves flowers and trees, who has had 
opportunities of studying them closely and diligeutly, and who gives hints as 
to their cultivation. 


THE BAD CHILD’S BOOK OF BEASTS, 


VERSES by H. BELLOC. PICTURES by B. T. B, Small 4to, 1s, net 
THE ROADMENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. Iustrated Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


THE CENTAUR’S BOOTY. A Poem. By 


T. STURGE MOORE, ls. net. 


BOTTICELLI. 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). 


37 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART IN 
ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 

By KARL MANTZIUS. Translated by L. VON COSSEL. Introduction 

by WILLIAM ARCHER, Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. ready. Demy 

8vo, 10s, net each vol. 

VOL. I. THE EARLIEST TIMES. (65 [lustrations.) 

VOL. Il. THE MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE, (45 Illustrations.) 

““Dr. Mantzius is competent, by research and technical skill, to do justice 

to so great a theme. Singularly well-informed and luminous. Many illustra 

tious heighten the interest of these attractive volumes.”—Standard, 


WHAT WE DREAM. By Frances Harrop 
(Frances Forbes-Robertson). Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 
** A carefully finished cameo of life and love in an old-world Italian a 
—Times, 


TRUE EYES AND THE WHIRLWIND. 
By RANDOLPH BEDFORD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Some very fine novels have come out of the bush, the waterless regions, 
and the busy financial centres of Australia. Mr. Bedford’s is one of the best.” 
—Scotsman, 
NEW BOOK BY ELINOR GLYN, AUTHOR OF “THE VISITS OF 
LIZABETH.” 


E 
THE DAMSEL AND THE SAGE. 
Square 8vo, 5s. net. ; 
“ Quaint views of life, pungently put. Seasoned with worldly wisdom and 
a good deal of fresh, charming writing.” —Outlook, 


FROM A DAVOS BALCONY. 


McLAREN. 6s. ‘‘ Exhilarating and enjoyable.”—To-Day. 


THE BLACK MONK. By Anron TcHEKHOFF. 
Translated by R. E. C. LONG. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tchekhoff, little known in England, has a reputation in Russia next after 

Tolstoy. His art of story-telling is his own, and this volume of tales should be 

read by all who care to know Russian life at first hand, 


By Grorcr Horton, 








By Axy 
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THE STORY OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


murs, the second 
Modern History, 


Colonies, French and Eng 


volume in point of time of The Cambridge 
“narrates the history of Canada, and of the 
lish, connected with it, from their 


discovery down to the time at which Canada passed under the 


B 


Indep: 
they . 
present day. 

preface, 


ritish Crown; secondly, that of the other English colonies 
in North America from their origin to the Declaration of 
endence; and, finally, the history of these colonies after 
had become the United States, from 1776 down to the 
At the first glance, as is pointed out in the 
this seems a departure from Lord Acton’s principle 


of arrangement that “the history of each people should be 
taken up at the point at which it was drawn into the main 
stream of human progress, as represented by the European 


nations.” 


But it is not a real departure, for it is only within 


the last few years that the United States has “abandoned the 
policy of isolation” and has plunged into the European 
vortex of trade and politics. It is but to-day, wisely or un- 
wisely, that it has joined the “main stream of human pro- 
gress, as represented by the European nations.” 

Great care has been taken to secure a fair statement of the 
yarious difficult, and often very painful, historical questions 
that have to be dealt with in a history of the United States. 
English writers, for instance, give us the whole of the history 
down to 1783, while their presentment of the rupture with 
Great Britain is balanced by Mr. Melville M. Bigelow’s 
important essays on the Constitutional questions involved in 
the struggle. Again, an English pen deals with the second 
war, and (the only instance of an English contribution to the 
later history) Mr. H. W. Wilson also places before us the naval 
side of the War of the Northand South. America in the nine- 
teenth century is otherwise described exclusively by American 


writers of ability and repute. 


It is, we think, a matter for 


surprise that Harvard has put forward no pure historian as a 

contributor to this volume, though Professor Barrett Wendell’s 

sketch of American humanities is, perhaps, of abiding value. 
Itis not possible in a necessarily brief review to notice at 


any length the various chapters. 


Mr. John A. Doyle’s con- 


tributions are eluborate and accurate, and throw much new 
light on the early days of the American Colonies. 
of the relations of these Colonies is an intricate one, and it may 
be contended that the matter might with advantage have been 
presented in a less complex manner. It is difficult to disentangle 
from Mr. Doyle’s narrative the main currents of thought and 
action that were in reality bearing the Colonial groups 
These currents are obscured by the 
play of innumerable surface forces that counted for little in 
the long run. The problem of writing a really illuminating 
history of the Colonies from 1620 to 1750 is the same problem 
as faces the historian in dealing with mediaeval Italian history. 
Mr. Doyle could hardly hope entirely to succeed where 
Guicciardini splendidly failed. He has, however, achieved 
valuable results that will not soon be forgotten. 
Bateson’s chapter on the French occupation in America is 
charming, and as history certainly docs not stand below the 


towards their destiny. 


rest of the volume. 


The story 


Miss Mary 


Miss Bateson realises a fact that the 


scientific historian habitually forgets,—style stands only 
second to the principles of selective truth in the writing of 
history. The account of the enlightened policy pursued by 
the great Colbert for the development of Canada in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century is invaluable, and furnishes 
object-lessons for the present day. Colbert, “with all his love 
of centralisation, saw the need of independence of judgment 
and liberty of action for high officials on the spot. There was 
to be unity of government, but not necessarily uniformity.” 
This fact, foreseen by the brilliant Freuch Minister, has been 
realised alone by England among colonising nations, and is at 





* The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord Acton, LL. »., 


gius Professor of Modern History. 


Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. 


Prothero, Litt.D., Stanley Leathes, M.A. Vol. VIL, ‘‘ The United States,” 
Cambridge; at the University Press, [l6s. net.] 





the root of our success. We may add with respect to this 
section of the book that the conquest of Canada is admirably 
presented by Mr. A. G. Bradley. 


We have not space here to attempt to deal at length with 
the rupture between Britain and those of her Colonies 
that have since developed into the United States. It may be 
that the rupture was in any event inevitable; and perhaps 
to-day, when the event has dwindled into a point of history, 
one may believe that the Anglo-Saxon race has on the whole 
gained rather than lost by theseparation. With the restoration 
of the unity of hearts the unity of dominion seems less im- 
portant. Buta century ago it was a bitter fact, and not the 
less bitter that it was precipitated by political narrowness and 
an astounding ignorance of the principles which Colbert knew 
lay behind all successful colonisation. We learnt our lesson 
once and for all, it may be hoped, though modern economic 
heresies seem now to threaten the future. But the truth is 
that from the first there existed “a vague spirit of discontent 
in the colonies towards the mother-country. The war in 
Canada had done nothing to allay that feeling.” The fact 
that we were almost ready to bargain away Canada for 
Guadaloupe rightly disgusted the Colonists, while we in 
our turn were disgusted by the entire provincialism of the 
Colonial Assemblies. Yet at any rate as late as 1766 Benjamin 
Franklin declared that no one, “ drunk or sober,” dreamt of 
independence. The country was in a condition of unstable 
political equilibrium, with some able thinkers and leaders, 
such as the members of the Adams family and Washington, 
ready to adopt a separatist position if the balance of con- 
venience fell that way. And it fell. The question of taxation 
by the English Parliament—a sore enough and old enough 
question—suddenly became a vital matter. A series of in- 
significant fiscal disputes were the straws that weighed down 
the balance. The affair of the sloop ‘Liberty’ in Boston 
Harbour in 1768 was the first open collision; agitation against 
unconstitutional taxation spread rapidly, and led up to the 
Boston tea riot of December 16th, 1773. Before this date 
Samuel Adams had advocated a Congress of the States, and 
in 1774 the first Congress met. “Its action effectively check- 
mated North’s policy of isolating Massachusetts. It extended 
the field of battle from Boston to the whole continent.” It 
was too late for conciliation, though the weighty names of 
Burke and Chatham were on that side. Lord North at the 
last would have had conciliation at any cost; but, as is rightly 
pointed out here, surrender was the only alternative to a 
revolution. So these Colonies passed out of our grasp. A 
wiser policy has enabled us to retain Canada and the control 
of half a continent that once was ours potentially from the 
Arctic Circle to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of this fascinating 
volume is that which deals with the event that made the 
America of to-day. Before 1861 the United States were still 
provincial; the great Civil War came, and with those awful 
and inscrutable instruments of progress, blood and iron, 
welded a loose agglomeration of discordant States into a 
world-Power possessing infinite possibilities. The story of 
the war as told in this volume by the late Mr. John G. 
Nicolay is, in our judgment, a contribution to modern 
history of absolutely the first importance. By the pre- 
mature death of this gifted and judicial writer the world 
of letters is indeed the poorer. He possessed that gift 
of selecting and disposing of incidents which is possessed 
only by the first rank of historians and artists. He knew 
how to show forth great events and their moving impulses by 
the presentation of salient characteristics suggestively related, 
and he never allowed his narrative to be drowned in detail, 
nor the epic nature of the drama he presented to be obscured 
by the foam of words. We doubt if the great Civil War will 
ever be depicted again with such living force as in Mr. 
Nicolay’s clear, noble presentment. The outlines of the 
story are familiar enough. In the “forties” the Free-soil 
Movement—the freedom-giving capacity of the very soil— 
had made great progress in the North, and the question which 
was moving in men’s minds was that of “freedom or slavery 
in the new Territories.” The discovery of gold in California 
in 1848 made the question vital. What was to be the future 
of that great West towards which the world was rushing? 
In February, 1848, there were two thousand Americans in 
all California. In less than two years there were about sixty 
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thousand. It was necessary to establish a Government in 
California and New Mexico, and Congress instructed the 
Committee on Territories to report Bills for this purpose 
“with distinct prohibitions of slavery.” The slave States 
were furious, and a compromise was necessary. The “Com- 
promise of 1850 ” was intended to solve the new problem and 
other current questions as to State boundaries and the return 
of fugitive slaves. The “Missouri Compromise” of 1820 had 
forbidden the existence of slavery north of latitude 36°30’, but 
it did not extend to new Western territory, which if lost to 
slavery meant, as Henry Clay saw, the ultimate extinction of 
slavery and of the political predominance of the South. The 
future was with the West and its uncontrolled forces. These 
forces would dominate the Hast, and if the old slave-holding 
aristocracy was to retain its power, it had to win the West. 
To do so it was necessary, and logically possible, to dispute 
the right of Congress to decide the future of the Western 
States. Calhoun therefore accepted and developed the 
doctrine of nullification, “an absolute refusal to obey oppres- 
sive and unequal laws.” He maintained that as a Con- 
stitutional principle the ultimate sovereignty lay with the 
States. If new Western States declared for slavery, it was 
not for Congress to interfere. The Compromise of 1850 gave 
the South the Fugitive Slave Law. That was something. 
But it really meant little, since the law was, in fact, evaded, 
and created a great body of public opinion against slavery. 
Again, the new Territories that adopted a slavery basis, such 
as New Mexico and Utah, were refused admission to the 
Union; while California, having framed—to the intense dis- 
appointment of the South—a free Constitution, was at once 
admitted. The issue of the great war was ripening. The 
South stood for nullification and a rigid Constitution, for- 
getting, as Dr. Woodrow Wilson finely puts it, that “no 
constitution can ever be treated as a mere law or document : 
it must always be also a vehicle of life. Its own phrases must 
become as it were living tissue. It must grow and strengthen 
and subtly change with the growth and strength and change 
of the political body whose life it defines.” So the stage 
was set, and the curtain rose on a political prologue 
in which Uncle Tom's Cabin (1852) and the Dred Scott 
ease (deciding in 1857 that residence on free soil did 
not permanently free a slave) played a moving part, 
and John Brown’s raid of Sunday, October 17th, 1859, 
an inspirational part. The slave States, pursuing the 
doctrine of nullification and ultimate sovereignty to the 
bitter end, withdrew from the Union, and on April 12th, 
1861, the attack on Fort Sumter precipitated the war. On 
April 15th President Lincoln called to the service of the 
United States seventy-five thousand three-months’ Militia, and 
the tremendous struggle began which only ended with the 
surrender of General Lee at Appomattox on April 9th, 1865, 
of General Johnston at Greensborough on April 26th, of 
General Taylor on May 8th, and finally of General Kirby 
Smith on May 26th, 1865, with an aggregate of two hundred 
thousand men. On that date the North had more than 
a million and a half of men under arms. We cannot 
follow the struggle here,—the ignorance of the principles 
of war shown at the opening by both sides; the temporary 
victories of the South; the gradual evolution of highly 
trained armies under competent commanders; : the emergence 
of two or three great commanders, of whom Lee, handi- 
capped as he was, was the greatest, greater even than 
Grant; the inevitable but slow extinction of the South,— 
followed by the sudden awaking of a new homogeneous 
nation, the United States of to-day. It is a great story 
worthily told, and is the heart of the present volume. 
Comparisons in criticism are not odious, and it is only 
right to say that this volume of The Cambridge Modern 
History stands far ahead of the first volume. It is better 
written, better conceived, and deals (as the first volume did 
not) in an absolutely judicial spirit with themes from which 
it is difficult to exclude partisanship and bitterness. 





MAN AND SUPERMAN.* 
Tur moral of the exceedingly self-righteous and disciplinary 
work before us is, briefly, that before any kind of civic improve- 
ment can be made the reproduction of the human species must 





—— 


be placed under intelligent control, and men and 
| mated upon strictly scientific principles. Only thus Rr. 
author, can be evolved those necessary superbabies hy 
| growing up into supermen, have in their hands the rem 
ling of society and the transformation of our present Ode. 
| dition of universal unsatisfactoriness, if not rottenness an 
| the perfect state. The idea is by no means ney, Mode , 
sociologists with a consuming idea to make our flesh ¢ = 
have (following Plato’s raillery) propounded it before aa 
recently the late Mr. Grant Allen and Mr. H, G., Wells, whi 
the conception of the superman is Nietzsche’s. But Mr. Shay 
makes the panacea his own, and in order to prove its lana 
ance has written the present composite work, consisting of a 
long introductory letter to Mr. A. B. Walkley, a comedy of 
modern life, an intermezzo in hell (a tissue of interminably 
speeches between Don Juan, the Statue, Anna, and the Devil) 
and a collection of essays and apophthegms entitled « The 
Revolutionist’s Handbook”; in the course of which fou. 
part compilation the greater portion of Mr. Shaw's ney 
message is stated four distinct times, an excess upon the 
Bellman’s reiterative habit in The Hunting of the Snark, but 
not always with the Bellman’s gain in veracity, 


We have read Mr. Shaw’s book from beginning to end with 
some amusement; but never for an instant has it seemed to 
us that its author was in earnest, or that he was engaged in 
any task more serious than embroidering a daring idea with 
as much clevernessas it could carry. There must be, we hold, 
something radically wrong in the mind that can propouni, 
with the gay insouciance displayed in this volume, a revolu. 
tionary scheme contrary to all the facts of human nature, 
Social reforms, to be acceptable, must suggest responsibility 
though they have it not. It is perfectly simple to sit down at 
a desk and, assuming a superior attitude, expose the other 
side of every ideal that the average Englishman holds sacred 
(for everything may be shown by a mischievous mind to have 
two sides); but when all is done. ..? Yet Mr. Shaw 
puts himself forward as a serious and constructive critic of 
life. Does he for a moment pretend that, after brilliantly 
belittling every human institution, he has performed his work 
by light-heartedly recommending as his fellow-beings’ salva. 
tion the formation of a national human stud-farm, and then 
passing on to his next ingenuity? To utter counsels of per. 
fection as Mr. Shaw does, and wash one’s hands of further 
interest in humanity if humanity does not profit by one’s 
radiant good sense and perspicacity, is to come very near 
being offensive. Mr. Shaw, however, is in the habit of “saving 
his face” by a timely joke—much being forgiven to him who 
makes us laugh—and in the end the reader’s temper vill 
recover. But there are signs that even a humourist may 
exceed his welcome. 

Let us for a moment pay Mr. Shaw the compliment of 
examining his theory. The improvement that years of care 
ful breeding have brought about in horses and cattle is un- 
deniable ; but why is it so? Because the selection of mates 
was the subject of serious consideration by responsible, far- 
sighted men, lifted by intellect above the beasts upon which 
they were experimenting. Before the first of Mr. Shaw's 
supermen can be born, superparents must be found. Here 
we are at a deadlock. Where are they coming from, and 
more important still, who is to find them? (We really must 
apologise for taking the matter so seriously.) Logically, the 
selectors and controllers of Mr. Shaw’s stud-farm must be as 
superior to the men and women whom they select as the 
ordinary breeder of horses or cattle is superior to those 
animals. And, as we said before, where are they coming 
from? We gather from Mr. Shaw's pages that besides him- 
self, and possibly Mr. Walkley (but upon this point we are 
not quite clear), there are now no supermen. Again, what 
makes Mr. Shaw suppose that the superman, when he does 
arrive, will be willing to fall into the plans of the National 
Reproduction Department? Man has hitherto shown a 
determination to love where he will. A stroke of the pen may 
construct a pleasing Utopia, but it cannot alter the primal 
facts of life. 

Nor is Mr. Shaw happier in his drama. His polemics we 
kmew before; but his drama is a positive disappointment. 
Candida, among Mr. Shaw’s earlier plays, is on a starry 
height above it, while Arms and the Man, You Never Can 





®* Man and Superman: a Comedy and a Philosophy. By Bernard Shaw. 
Tendon: A. Constable and Co. [6s.] 
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Ta faot, the play remains what Mr. Shaw made it: a vehicle 
for his perverse fallacy, or rather half-truth, that man no 

ursues woman but woman man (a question into which 
es ect here enter). . With admirable opportunities for 
ys upon paper several new types, Mr. Shaw has been 
Ste d to go, not to life, but to his own conceptions of life. 
the minatory character of the coming chauffeur is by no 
means exhaustively portrayed in Straker; Mendoza and his 
followers are failures so complete as to be almost pathetic; 
while to say that Ann is every woman isa statement on a par 
with one, in the introductory letter, that English people of 
wealth visiting Paris do their shopping in the Rue de Rivoli. 
he fact is, Mr. Shaw has very much to learn: one could not 
be go clever as he is without being also astonishingly ignorant. 
We do not say that Ann is not true to life: she seems to us, 
indeed, to be more vital than any one in the play;. but she is 
not, as Mr. Shaw holds, every woman, nor has Mr. Shaw 
proved that Tanner would have married her. This want of 
proof vitiates the whole play. We cannot believe in it; 
it remains merely a tissue of statements unsupported by 


evidence. 





SOME NURSERY BOOKS.* 
Amona the medley of new fancies—humorous, sentimental, 
grotesque, “ precious ”—that masquerade at this time of year 
under the insinuating domino of the nursery-book cover, it is 
delightful to find at least two solid and handsome volumes 
filled to the brink of their daintily illustrated pages with the 
good old nursery rhymes upon which the grandfathers and 
crandmothers of the present generation of babies were 
brought up. Of this kind is The Big Book of Nursery 
Rhymes, edited by Mr. Walter Jerrold, illustrated by Mr. 
Charles Robinson, and published by Messrs. Blackie. All 
the classical rhymes are in it: “The Queen of Hearts,” 
“Simple Simon,” “ Little Jack Horner,” “Tommy Tittle- 
mouse,’ “The House that Jack Built,” &c., to the number 
of three hundred and twenty pieces in all, set out with dignity 
inatable of contents occupying eight pages. The illustra- 
tions are abundant, original, and daintily amusing. They are 
mostly in black and white, but a few special themes are singled 
out for the honour of full-page pictures in delicate tints of 
colour, Altogether this is a very beautiful volume, as well as 
avery solid one; but we should say that though its contents 
are suitable for infant minds, its externals mark it out as more 
fit to lie on a drawing-room table than on the nursery floor, 
It has, moreover, an interesting preface addressed to elders 
and betters, in which the story of earlier collections of the 
same rhymes is told. From this we learn that the single 
adventure of Jack Horner which everybody knows is not 
really his whole history. Like other Jacks, he killed giants, 
and his exploits were recorded in rhymes which have vanished 
into oblivion. Something of the same kind has happened to 
“Jack and Jill,” whose history ran originally to the length of 
fifteen stanzas, and was known in song under the title of 
“The Wiltshire Wedding.” Considerably less magnificent 
than this sumptuous volume, but very charming, and several 
degrees nearer to the level of the nursery floor, is the pretty 
Mother Goose book we have received from Messrs. Dent. Here 
again we find the old rhymes from Halliwell’s collection, and 
nixed up with them some nice things from other sources, such 





: () The Big Book of Nursery Rhymes, Edited by Walter Jerrold. Illus- 
trated by Charles Robinson. London: Blackie and Son. [7s, 6d. i 
(2) Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes. London: J. M. Dentand Co. [5s.]—— 
(3) Grimm’s Fairy-Tales, Selected and Edited for Little Folk. Illustrated 
by Helen Stratton. London: Blackie and Son. (8s. 6d.J——(4) How They 
Went to School. By S. R. Praeger. Same publishers. (2s. 6d.|——(5) Hill 
Babies: a Picture of Child-Life in the Far North. By Lisbeth Bergh. Same 
ublishers, (3s. 6d.]——(6) Hop-o’-my-Thumb, and other Fairy-Tales. With 30 
lustrations, By Jean Wylie. London: Grant Richards, (2s. 6d.| —(7) The 
Dumpy Books for Children :—Dumpy Proverbs. By Honor C. Appleton.—Little 
Yellow Wang-lo. By M. C. Bell.—Fishy-Winkle. By Jean C, Archer. Same 
ublisher, (1s, each.|——(8) Silver Bubbles: a New Book of Nursery Rhymes, 
ictures by Ruth Cobb. Verses by Richard Hunter and Edward Shirley. 
London: T’, Nelson and Sons. (8s. 6d.]——/9) I’ve Seen the Sea: Verses and 
Pictures, By A. and S, Sharpley. London: R. Brimley Johnson. [ls. 6d.) —— 
(10) Lords and Ladies: Versesand Pictures. Sameauthors and publishers. [1s. 6d.] 
~—(11) The Bad Child’s —** Beasts, Verses by H. Belloc. Pictures by B. T. B. 
London: Duckworth and Co. [lIs. net.|——(12) The Sad End of Erica’s 
Blackamoor. By H. Claude Kempson. London: Edward Arnold. [3s, 6d.] 
——(13) Johnny Crow’s Garden: a Picture-Book. Drawn by L. Leslie Brooke. 
Lon ion: F, Warne and Co, [2s.6d.]——(14) Nobody Knows! Illustrated by 
Madeline Hall. Same publishers. [2s, net. ]——(15) Yom Catapus and Potiphar : 
& Tale of Ancient Egypt. By Lily Schofield. Same publishers. [1s. 6d,]—— 
(16) Tim and the Dusty Man. By Mrs, Ernest Ames, London: Grant Richards. 
(38. 64.]——(17) The Child’s Book of Knowledge. By Harry Rountree. Illus- 
trated. Same publisher. (3s, 6d.]——(18) My Book of True Stories: a Prcture- 
Book for Little Folk. London: Blackie and Son. |2s.]——(19) A Picture-Book 
of Animals; or, Walks and Talks in Jungleland. Same publishers. [2s.])—— 
~) The One Strand River, and other Fairy-Tales. By Mrs. H. F. Hall. London: 
avid Nutt. [6s.]——(21) Mi. Punch’s New Book for Children, Edited and 
Illustrated by Charles Pears, London: Punch @ffice, [ 6s.) 





as “ Twinkle, twinkle, little star.” The pictures, both coloured 
and black and white, are admirable, and we particularly 
commend the choice of a comfortable type of child for 
repeated representation. 

The thin quarto volume of fairy-tales from Grimm, with 
bright-coloured illustrations by Miss Helen Stratton, is alto- 
gether for the nursery. It tells in large, plain type, without 
any decorative pretension, the good old tales of “ Hansel and 
Gretel,” “The Sleeping Beauty,” “ Rumpelstiltzskin,” and 
some others not quite so well known, though not less deserving 
of popularity, such as “The Travelling Musicians.” One is 
confident that this book will be thoroughly welcome upstairs, 
and that small people will settle down with it happily in nice 
fireside corners on the real nursery floor. Two charming 
books that will be equally acceptable to mothers and children 
are Miss Praeger’s How They Went to School, and Miss Bergh’s 
Hill Babies. Both books combine clever and pretty pictures 
of child-life with simple and appropriate letterpress. They 
have nothing in common but their merits, and a kind of 
sympathetic resemblance in the tone of colour and scale of 
size used throughout. The “ Hill Babies” are little Norwegians, 
and the illustrated story shows us how they live and dress at 
their farm in the far North. Pigs, sheep, cows, cats, a homely 
mother, and a homely maid come into the tale, and all are 
touched with an exquisite tenderness that does not, however, 
strike us as inconsistent with truth. Hal and Kitty, going to 
school, meet with—and make—all the innocent adventures that 
most children have had some time or other, and their broad 
little figures and chubby faces are drawn with much humour 
as well as kindliness. We recommend both these books 
warmly. 

“The Dumpy Books” never want any recommending. 
They come of a family with a popular tradition, and their 
modest striped covers are irresistible. But here we may notice 
four among those prepared for the coming Christmas: a 
“Larger Dumpy Book” in mauve, containing Hop-o'-my- 
Thumb and a good selection of other old stories of the same 
kind, with black-and-white illustrations in a rather angular 
manner, which adds terror to the dragons and the giants, if it 
robs the ladies and princesses of some of the charm that 
might be thought their due; and three “ Little Dumpy 
Books” in green,—Fishy-Winkle, the rhymed story (very 
funny) of some children with Chinese names and costumes 
who run away from an apparently Irish home and fish up a 
little green mer-baby, with whom and a hideous red-yellow 
*haddock-cat” they have a “good time”; Little Yellow 
Wang-lo, who, in plain prose, goes forth to sell ducks and 
buy a pig, and realises, after many reverses, a magnificent 
fortune in buried gold; and finally, Dumpy Proverbs, not so 
exciting as the stories, but useful for warning and instruction, 
and, of course, cleverly illustrated. Silver Bubbles, with 
pictures—very good and attractive—by Miss Ruth Cobb, and 
verses—also good and attractive—by Mr. Hunter and Mr. 
Shirley, is described as “a new book of nursery rhymes,” and 
it might have been described as a book of new nursery 
rhymes. It is excellently devised for the real amusement of 
small children, And the same may be said cordially of two 
other smaller, but not less pretty, volumes of verses and 
pictures called I’ve Seen the Sea and Lords and Ladies. 

The books noticed so far are all more or less of the 
“pretty” class. They appeal to the public chiefly by charm, 
exterior or interior, or both. Books appealing to the sense of 
humour are not less abundant. And of these an excellent 
one is The Bad Child's Book of Beasts, with verses by Mr. 
Belloc, and pictures by “B. T. B.,” of which a new edition 
now appears at a shilling. The title is perhaps somewhat 
affronting; but the opening stanzas explain the affront 
away :-— 

“T call you bad, my little child, 
Upon the title-page, 
Because a manner rude and wild 
Is common at your age. 
The Moral of this priceless work 
(If rightly understood) 
Will make you—from a little Turk— 
Unnaturally good.” 
Accordingly the reader is exhorted not to imitate, “as evil 
children do,” the hog, the puppy-dog, the ape, the bear, the 
kangaroo. The spirit of very clever but inoffensive caricature 
animates all the illustrations, and we trust that this amusing 
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book, already a well-loved friend in many nurseries, will 
in its shilling edition find new worlds to conquer. The 
humour of The Sad End of Erica’s Blackamoor, a thin, flat 
book in quarto boards, is of the subtle kind which exactly 
imitates the way of the child in telling and illustrating the 
tale that is to amuse the child. The letterpress is made 
to resemble the irregular printed-letter hand used by very 
young children, and sometimes by grown-up people in corre- 
spondence with children. "The style is the naive style of the 
nursery, and the pictures are a masterly rendering in sharp 
black and white of the ideas of drawing that belong to the 
same phase of life. It is all very well done, and the book 
will certainly afford much amusement to grown-up children, 
whether or not it meets the aspirations of those who are 
not grown-up. In Johnny Crow's Garden, a clever book with 
a most attractive and decorative red cover, animals are 
amusingly treated, and their stories are connected by a 
slight thread of rhymed narrative. Nobody Knows! is a 
pretty nonsense-book, the purport of which is best explained 
by its own Envoi :— 
“ New faces in old places, 
New bodies in old clothes, 
How they got into them 
‘Nobody knows!!!’” 
The rhymes are the old ones,—“ Polly, put the kettle on,” and 
so forth. But birds and cats and frogs figure in the pictures 
instead of human beings. 

Miss Lily Schofield makes an original departure in giving 
us a tale of ancient Egypt, in which the chief actors are a tom- 
cat, a crocodile, and an Egyptian boy, “ Young Potiphar.” The 
illustrations are severely Egyptian, and would not be out of 
place in the British Museum. The rhymes are lively and 
pointed, and the title is Tom Catapus and Potiphar. It is a 
book to read through once and enjoy. A book of simple 
nonsense, made attractive by its very bright colours and the 
humorous faces of the creatures in it, is Mrs. Ernest Ames’s 
Tim and the Dusty Man. The Child’s Book of Knowledge com- 
bines, as its title suggests, information with nonsense, and 
reason with an occasional rhyme. It teaches by means of funny 
full-page pictures the meaning of a considerable number of 
important words. My Book of True Stories has serious tales, 
chiefly from history. It is well illustrated, the type is good, 
and the binding and paper are substantial and pleasant without 
being much too good for daily wear and tear. Of the same 
excellently useful class is Messrs. Blackie’s bright-blue 
Picture-Book of Animals. This volume has the pleasant sub- 
title, “Walks and Talks in Jungleland,” and its coloured 
pictures of nice brown bears, striped zebra, and hunting 
lion are delightful. We are glad to come upon one 
volume of new real fairy-stories. Such is Mrs. Hall’s 
The One Strand River, and other Fairy-Tales. The vein 
is romantic, sentimental, and moral. Witches, princes, 
princesses, talking cats, geese, and flowers figure in it, and 
one goes through all the usual agonising experiences of the 
fantastic romance, to wake up to the usual delightful surprises 
by which enchanted innocence is rewarded. 

In the heap of books before us—only a small portion of the 
entire output of children’s books of the season—we have so far 
found at least one good example of every different kind. But 
Mr. Punch’s New Book for Children, which we have reserved till 
the end, includes all kinds within its own pair of boards, It is 
dedicated “ to children who can read, and to children who can’é 
read.” It has stories for the one sort, and pictures for both : 
weird scenes in which elves “ prank” about in the moonlight; 
character dog sketches ; reminiscences of the circus; a sketch 
of a juvenile evening party, with coloured pictures of all the 
amusements; doll-stories, dream-stories. In short, it is an 
excellent miscellany of very lively matter. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


TWO SHORT ROMANCES.* 
Mr. Epren Puituports dedicates this story to his son and tc 
“all other brave British and American boys.” “Why,” some 
stern moralist may ask, “why a story of treasure-seeking ? 
Would not something of the Self-Help kind have been more 





edifying? Instead of sending your hero hunti : 
Africa, why not bring him up yh London te sana * - 
which awaits—sometimes—industry and enterprise?” - 
tales are good of their kind; but let us be tolerant, And 
all, treasure-seeking has had much to do with the rom; 4 
history which is suggested by those two words “ Britahe 
and “ American.” How many of our Empire-builde 


Such 


been moved by dreams of an Eldorado! So i Be 
potts may tell his story with a good conscience, There ig 


nothing new or eccentric in the situation out of which 
it is developed. There is the manifestly honest adventure 
and the dubious friend who may easily, as the aged 
reader will guess, turn into the necessary villain; there is ' 
eryptogram, of course; there is the “fetich” itself; in a 
time the heroine makes her appearance. In fact, there ary 
all the customary “ properties.” Possibly there is something 
novel about the skipper who incapacitates himself for th 
performance of his duties by using morphia. Rum qa 
the old-fashioned agent for bringing about the necessary 
catastrophe. There is a certain novelty, too, in the Anarchist 
conspirator. The wreck is otherwise provided for; but when 
Signor Polti drops his hig leather case fifteen feet to the deck 
below, we feel that an uncommon distinction is being given 
to the affair. But the great merit of the story is th 
quite unusual clearness with which it is told. For, in th 
first place, there is no temptation to skip. Brief, busines. 
like, without any unnecessary words—some writers of even 
considerable merit interrupt their narrative with page-long 
speeches—it carries the reader with it. He desires neither to 
lag behind nor to hurry on. The expedition under the com. 
mand of a certain Lord Winstone—a particularly admirable 
figure, we may say—slowly makes its way to its destination 
Its own constituent elements, the regions which it traverses, 
the tribes which it encounters, whether friendly or hostile, and 
all the incidents of its progress, are forcibly and picturesquely 
sketched. We do not profess to judge of details in such 
subject. 

If Mr. Phillpotts’s story cannot be described as distinctly 
edifying, neither can Sir Conan Doyle’s. The Brigadier 
Gerard, who is as valuable a property to a writer of tales as 
was Natty Bumppo to Fenimore Cooper and Sherlock Holmes 
to Sir Conan himself, makes a new and welcome appearance, 
If such personages are suffered to die by any neglect, they 
must simply be resurrected. Eight of the Brigadier’s adven. 
tures and exploits are here recorded. We are inclined to 
think that the third, “How the Brigadier Slew the For,” 
and the fifth, “ How the Brigadier Triumphed in England,” 
are not wholly in accord with the others. We could have 
done without the farcical element in them. True, there is an 
element not far off the farcical in all of them. But there 
is something so colossal in the self-esteem of the Brigadier 
that it is raised to the level of the highest comedy. The joke 
of the Frenchman “killing” the fox, in quite another sense 
from that in which the phrase is commonly used, is just a 
little banal; so, too, is the scene on the cricket-field. But of 
the stories in general it is impossible to speak too highly. 
The felicitous way in which the writer has made his 
hero, braggart as he is, touch the sympathies of his 
readers is nothing less than admirable. Perhaps the finest in 
point of construction, in the breathless suspense of the 
narrative and the skilful dénouement, is “How the Brigadier 
Lost his Har.” It is all the more attractive because the hero 
is not too overpoweringly triumphant. The dramatic close of 
the last is in its way, however, the most striking effect in the 
volume. The old soldier's final adventure is an effort for the 
deliverance of the master whom he has served; how he 
succeeds, only to find himself antivipated, gives us a scene of 
which any writer of tragedy might well be proud. 





TWO HISTORICAL STORIES.* 


Miss EverErt-GRreEN shows her versatility in the story of 
Owen Glyndwr’s Rebellion, and in the vivid description of 
the first phase of the Franco-Prussian War, events separated 
by nearly five centuries. “Cambria’s chieftain” under her 
enthusiastic pen assumes heroic proportions; she might be 
afemale bard paraphrasing the exalted strains of the great 
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Tyalshman’s adoring harpers. The “high-falutin’” and almost 

= acclamation with which Owen Glyndwr is followed 
fran “4 nearly four hundred pages really represents a 
pee d effort and a quite extraordinary command of 
oars uent prose. Yet we cannot quarrel with the senti- 
a" bi child with any Welsh blood in its veins but will be 
poe for the stirring narrative and the many pathetic 
ee brilliant scenes incidental to the struggle for inde- 

dence. A lesson is taught, too; the dangers of independence 
= the instability of any Welsh autonomy are hinted at by 
pos of the characters, both Welsh and English—Prince 
Henry among the number—and the chieftain on his death- 
bed, with the pardon of the King before his eyes, 
rophesies the allegiance of his country to the foe he 
co fought so well. The hero, Glyndwr's son, tells the 
story, painting for us, with the admiration and vigour 
that will enchant boys, such figures as Hotspur, Edmund 
Mortimer, Prince Henry, and the Welsh chiefs, Davy Gam 
and Howel Sele. All these people are alive, and fight. 
How Miss Everett-Green loves a fight, to be sure,—witness 
the recovery of the standard and Owen’s first fight near 
Plinlimmon. Loftier scenes are not absent from Cambria’s 
Chieftain, but the ring of steel, the singing of triumphant 
bards, and the dirge of woe are the prevailing notes of the 


story. 
The Castle of the White Flag offers a remarkable contrast, 
yet in no way suffers by it. The families of two brothers 
suddenly become wealthy owing to the loss of the natural heirs 
ofa great-uncle who has made his fortune in Australia. While 
the fathers and mothers are absent on the long journey, 
the aunt takes the double household to an empty chateau in 
Alsace. Here the mixed parentage of the children, sprung 
from German and French mothers, stands them in good stead. 
The war breaks out, and the admirable suggestion of a German 
soldier cousin, to turn the place into a hospital, is at once 
followed. The boys see a little fighting and much ambulance 
work; the girls do their part 2s nurses at thecastle. The story 
is meant for children, doubtless, but few people who remember 
the war of 1870, the frantic enthusiasm of the French and 
the quiet confidence of the Germans, will hesitate in acknow- 
ledging the success with which the author has recalled the 
brilliant anticipations of all classes, the first shocks of defeat, 
and the bitter disillusioning of the sanguine French Army. 
So vividly, so picturesquely, and so clearly does Miss Everett- 
Green describe the fighting on the Wissembourg and at 
Wirth, that the battle scenes, now thirty years old, seem but 
as yesterday. Here, again, the sterner and sadder lessons 
of war are not lost sight of. We have the hot-headed 
artillery officer and the thoughtful but gallant Lancer, 
Gustave de Sélincourt, who represent the French; and the 
German cavalry officers, with their thorough training and 
quiet strength, who meet and discuss the probabilities on the 
eve of the war. The reckless defence of the Red Castle 
by the de Sélincourts, the passionate fanaticism of the 
father, the warnings of the son at the disregard of 
the German proclamation as to the fortifying of houses, 
describe a phase of warfare we know well enough. Miss 
Everett-Green takes us right into the battle, and makes 
a really living figure of the fiery young artillery officer, 
Victor, and a stirring scene of the great cavalry charge 
at Worth. There is no magniloquent language here, but we 
realise none the less the pomp and circumstance of war, its 
lessons and its horrors. The last chapter is a sad one, with 
the useless bravery of the de Sélincourts; and the pathos of 
it all will try stouter hearts than the children’s. Yet we can 
but reeommend the book. It is the better story of the two 
now under notice, and as good a tale as has been written of 
the Franco-Prussian War. 





The Sunday at Home and the Leisure Hour (R.T.S., 7s. 6d. 
each), with their judicious blending and distinction of the 
religious and the secular, deserve, as usual, a hearty welcome. 
One of the longer tales in the Sunday at Home, “The Intervening 
Sea,” by David Lyall, we noticed on November 7th. Among 
the chief features of the volume are, as usual, the biographical 
notices. These are sometimes a little “scrappy.” If only two 
pages can be given to Bishop Westcott, more than as many lines 
should be assigned to his opus magnum, the “ W.-H.” text of the 
New Testament. These notices number some forty in all, including 











a particularly interesting series of “ Women Workers of To-Day.”’ 
We may mention Mr. A. R. Buckland’s “ Archbishop Temple,” 
Archdeacon Sinclair’s “ Dean Farrar ”—why does the Archdeacon 
say that critics are “always glad to find fault” ?—and two 
notices of Dr. Joseph Parker, one by the Archdeacon, the 
other by F. A. Atkins. Of the general articles, among the 
most important are “The Ancient Christianity of Egypt,” by 
John Ward, and “The Excavation of Gezer,” by R. A. Stewart 
Macalister. Mr. Macalister, who furnishes the illustrations as 
well as the description, makes a plea for further support, which we 
willingly endorse. Gezer, which seems to have had a close racial 
connection with Lachish—in Joshua x. 33 the Gezerites come to 
the help of Lachish, though it was comparatively distant—is a 
highly interesting spot. Its history begins with Amenhotep IIL., 
some time before the Exodus, and its remains go back far beyond 
history, the earliest town being pre-Amorite. Mr. F. A. 
McKenzie, in two very reasonable articles, deals with the 
“Religious Census of London.” He concludes that things are not 
as bad as a comparison of population and attendance numbers 
would at first sight lead us to think. hat they aro satisfactory 
no one can affirm; and it is no consolation to be told that they 
are worse elsewhere. A very interesting, though in some respects 
p2inful, article is “ The American Lourdes,” the church of Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré, near Quebec. We must not forget to mention some 
good photographs of old English churches. Surely compe- 
tition takes a particularly objectionable form in a plébiscite 
by which the relative popularity of New Testament characters is 
determined.——The serial story which runs through the Leisure 
Hour is a tale by Mr. J. Bloundelle-Burton, “The Intriguers,” 
dealing with the critical time when the death of Queen Anne 
gave the exiled dynasty and its supporters their best chance. 
Here, too, biography is an important feature. There is a 
set of interesting papers on “The True Story of Seth Bede 
and Dinah Morris, with other Characters in ‘Adam Bede,’” 
by Mr. W. Mottram, a member of the Bede family. “Over-Sea 
Notes” take us to a great variety of places, among them the 
Vatican, on the political and religious action of which some 
curious comments are passed. The failure of Cardinal Rampolla 
at the Conclave is, we gee, foretold. “He will go through many 
disillusions,”—will be deserted, i.e, by many of the Cardinals 
whom he had taken such pains to have nominated. Professor 
R. A. Gregory supplies a number of varied notes on “Science 
and Discovery.” He evidently does not believe in the extreme 
of specialisation on which some of our scientists insist. There 
is a readable summary of Oxford places and people in 
“Oxford from Two Points of View.” In the province of litera- 
ture we may mention a paper by Dr. Carter on “Shakespeare 
and the Genevan Bible.” We cannot summarise the argument, 
but the conclusion is that the great dramatist drew his Bible 
phraseology from this version. As to the extent of his acquaint- 
ance with Scripture there is a curious difference of opinion among 
experts. Mr. Sidney Lee thinks that it was not “anything 
beyond that which a clever boy would acquire in the school- 
room or at church on Sundays.” Dr. Furnivall, on the other 
hand, holds, and, we think, with more reason, that he was 
“saturated with the Bible story.”——The Girl’s Own Annual, 
(Same publishers. 8s.)—One of a variety of stories is “More 
About Pixie,” by Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey. We are glad to meet 
again this young person, who was so amusing in the character of 
schoolgirl. Mrs. Vaizey prudently reserves yet another future for 
her. The tale of “A Writer for the Press” means disenchantment 
for ambitious young women who want to storm the heights of 
fame. Happy those who have a faithful Gilbert to fall back upon 
when editors are not appreciative. Besides the fiction, which, 
as far as we have examined it, seems of good quality, there is 
an abundance of other matter, tending to use or ornament, 
about dressing, bread-winning (we see a paper on the profession 
of elementary education), and many other things. 

The Romance of Modern Engineering. By Archibald Williams. 
(C. Arthur Pearson. 5s.)—The engineer certainly seems to be a 
greater benefactor than the artist, or the poet, or the novelist, 
and most young people will perhaps agree to this, besides waxing 
enthusiastic over the solutions of gigantic problems which the 
courage and determination of a single man have accomplished, 
Thanks to Mr. Williams, a boy can accompany the engineer in the 
vicissitudes that befel the Severn Tunnel or the Manchester Ship 
Canal, or feel the sudden delight at the bold ingenuity of a 
master mind who cuts the Gordian knot by some simple expedient. 
A remarkable instance of this was the making of a small part of 
the Bridgwater Canal movable, so that where the Ship Canal 
crossed it it could be swung round to allow of vessels passing on 
the bigger canal. There are other engineering problems which, 
if not romantic, carry engineering into realms unknown a genera- 
tion ago. “The Harnessing of Niagara,” could it be literally 
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done, would equal the latent power of the entire daily production 
of coal. Already entire towns are thus lit. Should the Victoria 
Falls be put in harness, the whole of “darkest Africa” could be lit 
with electricity. As showing how even great feats, which receive 
a separate chapter, are only comparatively great, one may observe 
that the Nile Dam is equalled by the projected Bohio Dam on the 
Panama Canal. Men of any age will be interested in this volume, 
which renders easily assimilable and clear the schemes which knit 
the world closer. Boys, we know, will be fascinated by it. We 
are ashamed to confess that a “live ring” puzzles us, though had 
we a certain well-known work of reference at hand, it probably 
would not. 


Bubbles (Ward, Lock, and Co., 3s. 6d.) appears in its eighteenth 
annual issue. There is a variety of reading, and a plentiful 
supply of pictures, coloured, sometimes a little crudely, and plain. 
We may suggest to the writer who contributes “The Cricket 
Match” that when “Jack” made his “ magnificent drive to the 
boundary ” in the second innings of School v. Town, and won the 
match, the play came to anend. Some critic of the future will 
decide that “another run and the tenth wicket fell” is an inter- 
polation by an imperfectly informed reviser.——The Rosebud 
Annual (J. Clarke and Co., 4s. and 8s.) is deservedly a favourite 
with the child-public. The illustrations are uncommonly good. 
“We are Pussies of Japan,” the frontispiece, is admirably drawn 
and coloured. The other illustrations, whether in black or black 
and white, are all that could be wished. 

Sunday Readings for the Young (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co., 5s, and 3s.) is a well-illustrated volume, as the names of the 
artists mentioned on the title-page would lead us to expect. And 
the reading, too, is varied and interesting, of a wider range, 
doubtless, than has always and everywhere been thought suitable 
for the special purpose indicated. What would have been said 
anywhere forty years ago, or in some places that it would be easy 
to mention now, to the “ Story of Tristan and Iseult”’ ? 

The Ploughshare and the Sword. 3y Ernest G. Henhain. 
(Cassell and Co. 
fascination over the historical novelist, and it must be admitted 
that Mr. Henham has expressed it to some purpose. He has 
thrown himself into the seventeenth century with considerable 
success, and describes the French garrison, the reckless military 
priest La Salle, and the stern Berkshire yeomen who strive 
unaided to battle with a whole fortress and its spies and 
Indian allies, with some’strong, quick touches of colour. The 
idyll of Geoffrey and Madeleine affords relief to the stern, pathetic 
figure of Sir Thomas Iden hunting for the slayer of his son. The 
old Dutchman is amusing, though he is only a passing figure. 
The two Indian sisters, one of whom is Sir Thomas’s wife, are of 
the tragic type, and furnish the aboriginal colouring in the 
narrative. Hough’s cruel justice to Omaha might surely havo 
been omitted. Mr. Henham writes well, his characters live, and 
the story is wholesome. There is a lot of blood-letting, but 
that cannot be helped. The story has “go,” plenty of 
enthusiasm, and some powerful characterisation, and most boys 
will enjoy it greatly, for it realises the Englishman of the period 
very clearly. 

Bravely Won, Stories by G. Manville Fenn and others (J. F. Shaw 
and Co., 3s.), is a collection of tales which range, in their subject- 
matter, over a considerable space of time and country. Robin 
Hood, Napoleon, British soldiers in India, detectives from Scotland 
Yard, adventurous persons in German forests, and we know not 
how many others contribute to give variety and colour to these 
tales. There are some good illustrations——From the same 
publishers we have also Sunday Sunshine, edited by Catharine 
Shaw, and with useful reading in it to which no one could take 
exception; and, especially intended for the little ones, Little 
Frolic (2s.), with humorous verses and pictures. On a larger 
scale and with a somewhat more ambitious appearance is Our 
Darlings (53.) ‘The Robin Hood stories do duty, we see, here also. 
There isa choice of other matters, and there is much merit in 
the pictures. 

The King’s Guards. 


By H. Power Berrey. (Nisbet and Co. 


8s. 6d.)—This is a spirited narrative of the services of the Guards, | 


from Charles II.’s time down to the present day. By “Guards” 
must be understood in the first instance the Household Cavalry, 
though one at least of the regiments commonly known by this 
name comes near to them in respect of seniority. These troops 
were highly favoured in early days, their pay ranging from the 
Colonel’s £240 a year (worth not less than four times as much in 
present value) to the trooper’s £50. It must be remembered, 
however, that there were no barracks. Their first service abroad 
was in 1672-73, when the Duke of Monmouth and Charles 
Churchill greatly distinguished themselves. Their next cam- 





| 
| 
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Monmouth. They were engaged at the battle of the Ban 
But we cannot follow their career. There were long intents 
inaction, as between Tournay in 1794 and 1812, wh os of 
squadrons were sent to the Peninsula. Their most disti ™ 
service there was at Vittoria. Mr. Berrey gives usa vivid acco’ 

their exploits at Waterloo. Waterloo was followed by sixt; fi Ho) 
years of parade service, ending in 1882, when three Bk 
were sent to Egypt. Their part in the Boer War is too fresh ng 
the memories of all to need repetition. They have a great reg 4 
and it is adequately chronicled in this meritorious volume, ms 


The Crimson Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang, (Longm 
and Co. 6s.)—This is, as usual, a pretty book, and, as usual ra 
admirably illustrated. Now and then we are inclined to think 
that the stories chosen are not as good as they were, and tha 
there is a good deal of repetition—variants are more interesting 
to the scientific investigator than to the ordinary reader—byt 
it would be ungracious to make any serious criticism where 80 
much trouble has been taken, and where the result is, on the 
whole, so satisfactory. When we take the average of gift-books 
—the comic, the sentimental, the didactic—and see how this 
ranks among them, we can hardly find fault. There are st] 
many colours for Mr. Lang to take his titles from, and he has 
not by any means outstayed his welcome. 


The Manor School. By I. T. Meade. (W. and R. Chambers 
6s.)—This is one of Mrs. Meade’s very dramatic and almost 
tragical stories. Christian Mitford overhears her father and 
mother, who are about to leave England, discussing the school ty 
which she is to be sent. The prospect terrifies her, and she run; 
away. A very few hours satisfy her that there are worse things 
than the strictest school, and she is glad to go where her parents 
wish her. But the escapade is to be the source of unnumbered 
woes. It isa dark secret on which an unscrupulous school-mate 
trades,—these girls’ schools of fiction seem to harbour gome 
terrible creatures. The story is, we readily allow, interesting, and 


even exciting; but who would think that the orderly procegsi 
5s.)—The story of Quebec still exercises its ns Ae wo 


of demure young creatures whom one sees paraded for devotion 
or exercise may conceal such volcanic forces? But any one can 
give us tame probabilities; Mrs. Meade has a far more attractive 
gift. Riverton Boys, by K.M, Eady and R. Eady (T, Nelson and 
Sons, 1s. 6d.), is a much more simple affair. In it we have the 
story, told with considerable force, of the feud between two 
neighbouring schools, known to each other as the “ Mortar-board 
Snobs” and the “Cads.” There are encounters of various kinds, 
physical and intellectual; and the whole is appropriately com. 
pleted by some spirited scenes in South Africa, in which a happy 
reconciliation is found in doing an Englishman’s duty, 


Niece Diana. By Marion Ward. (Isbisterand Co. 2s. 6d.)—This 
is a slight—we may say a very slight—story, but told with 
taste. If the bachelor uncle and spinster aunt, the wilful niece 
and the audacious lover, are somewhat conventional figures, yet 
all the little play, if it is a play of marionettes, is skilfully 
contrived and well performed; and no one will be one atom the 
worse for looking on. 





Ralph Sinclaiv’s Atonement. By Antony Sargent. (S.P.C.K.) 
—We have plenty of incident, if of no very exciting nature, 
and change of scene in the story of Ralph Sinclair’s success in 
making a fresh start. He allows even his own mother and sister 
to suppose that he jumped overboard from a steamer after robbing 
his employers. Eventually it is ascertained that he is alive; but 
bygones are bygones, and all ends happily. ‘The plot is an old 
one, but probably the hero’s ruse is by no means rare. Antony 
Sargent’s Colonial colouring lacks conviction ; she—we think it 
may be “she”—had been wiser to keep to English life. 


Two excellent selections of poetry, ranking both of them high 
among gift-books, may be mentioned together. These are The 
Boy’s Own Reciter, for Home, School, and Platform Use, edited by 
G. A. Hutchison, and The Girl’s Own Reciter, edited by Charles 
Peters (R.T.S., 2s. 6d. per vol.) The two books are well 
discriminated, with a general colour of action in the one, and 
sentiment, not sentimentality, be it understood, in the latter. 
To find no favourites omitted is too much to expect, but we may 
safely say that there are in both many fine things that were new, 
or almost as good as new. 

Denslow’s Night Before Christmas (W. Heinemann, 5s.) is, as far 
as we can make out from the preface and the title-page, 4 
story told long ago by Clement C. Moore, LL.D, (We may remark 
that “L.L.” is not the equivalent of Legum.) At any rate, the 
verses, whenever they were written, are very fluent and spirited. 
The drawings are, we take it, new; and are effectively extravagant. 
The tale told is a visit of “St, Nich” in a sledge drawn by 
miniature reindeer.——There is no doubt about the modernity of 


paign was against the Covenanters, and their next against | Our Generals, described by Elsie C. Player, pictured by Hilds 
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ham (Raphael Tuck and Sons). We must not touch somuch 
— fringe of the great “ Servants’ Question.” Mesdames 
ee and: Cowham’s representation of it is certainly enter- 


taining. 


Fighting Fearful Odds. By Robert Leighton. (Andrew Melrose. 


gs, 6d.)—Such a story as this is all too rare among books 
rofessedly written for boys. Jack Rodney is his own enemy, 
d the false steps he makes are such as any schoolboy with an 
an bility to say “No ” might very well make. Of course, the 
al are the story-teller’s privilege, but they do not 
detract from the force of the moral, which is to be straightforward 
at any cost. Jack Rodney begins by betting at school, and his 
pad fortune follows him hard till he is mixed up in burglary, 
murder, and theft, and is reduced to selling papers, and even 
runs a chance of being murdered himself, The incidents of his 
career follow very naturally, and hold our interest from first to 
last. We must draw Mr. Leighton’s attention to the weak point 
in the plot,—the extreme improbability of a boy of average 
intelligence being led to believe that a couple of strolling gipsies 
are breaking into a house with the object of thwarting another 
set of burglars. Also a little more care should have been 
exercised in delineating the Baronet. He is a very unreal person, 
not at allon a level with Mr, Leighton’s other characters. But 
this is a good story, and the sequence of events is skilfully 
managed. 

The Round Tower: a Tale of Ninety-eight. By F. M. 8, Scott 
and A.Hodge. (T. Nelson and Sons. 1s, 6d.)—The young heroes 
of the “Round Tower” are meant for a naval career, but the 
elder inheriting his uncle’s property in Ireland, they have to go 
and dwell there for atime, The old tower is the centre of the 
action, and the coming of the French to Killala the dénowement. 
The boys are certainly precocious, especially Teddy, but there is 
a touch of nature about his attempt to blow up Humbert and the 
Bishop. It is a fresh, brightly written story, with plenty of 
incident, historical and adventurous, and we may be sure that 
Blake and Teddy, who are very genuine boys, will be followed 
through their Irish jaunt with keen interest by all small girls 
and boys. 

Wanderer and King. By O. V. Caine. (J. Nisbet and Co. 6s.) 
—The story of Charles's flight after Worcester will always have a 
fascination for people of all ages. Mr. Caine has revived it with 
a skilful use of the known facts of the King’s wanderings, 
materials which, however, he has only used to give the necessary 
outlines to his narrative. He has used his own judgment well in 
making the familiar companions of Charles’s wanderings act and 
talk freely. The primary hero is a Virginian boy, who possesses 
aremarkable likeness to the King,—a likeness which again and 
again saves the King whon treacherous Latour has gained 
the confidence of the Moyalists. It is this M. Latour, the 
villain of the story, on whom we must congratulate Mr. 
Caine; his adroitness, his boldness, his readiness and resource, 
are truly wonderful, and he is a very human ruffian with 
it all, One knows he is to fail, and that diminishes some- 
what from the interest one feels in him; but he is the principal 
character in the book, to our thinking, and the manner of his 
death and final disappearance awakens a keen regret. Charles is 
well drawn; so are Johuny Erle, the Virginian, and young 
Trenchard. The story is a very good one; certainly we have seen 
no better one by a modern writer which takes the adventurous 
romance of “after Worcester” for its plot. We anticipate that 
most young readers will agree with us, and many older ones will 
acknowledge the interest which the clever Latour excites. We 
have nothing but praise for historical fiction of this stamp. 

Girls Together. By Louise Mack (Mrs. J. P. Creed). (Andrew 
Melrose. 2s. 6d.)—This is a continuation of the “Story of Girl 
Life in Australia” which was given in a volume entitled “ Teens.” 
Lennie Leighton is now at school. She does not make a great 
intellectual success; indeed, when she seeks what we may call 
matriculation she is fairly “ plucked.” Mrs. Creed does not lack 
courage, it will be seen, in dealing with her heroine. The 
“school” element, or rather, the book side of the school, is not made 
prominent in the story. Nevertheless, the narrative is distinctly 
interesting. The study of character is excellent, especially as it 
is worked out in the critical situation when Mabel, Lennie’s 
dearest friend, is engaged to Bert, her brother. And she had 
vowed—faithless creature—to be her companion iu old-maidhood. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


erence 
THE BEGINNINGS OF POETRY. 

The Beginnings of Poetry. By F. B. Gummere, Professor of 

English in Haverford College. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d.)— 











Professor Gummere has written a very interesting work,—and a 
very difficult one for any but the expert. The author is a great 
master of his subject: his style, without being striking, main- 
tains an admirably high level throughout; he arrives at his con- 
clusions by achain of wonderfully clear and cogent reasoning, and 
takes care to support every view which he expresses with a mass 
of weighty evidence: so weighty, indeed, that we feel inclined to 
make a slight protest against the overloading of the book with 
allusions to, and quotations from, the whole literature that deals 
with the origin and history of the poetic impulse. No doubt 
there are students of this literature whose range of reading is 
as wide as Professor Gummere’s, but for the average educated 
reader with an interest in the history of aesthetics or in 
the development of this particular branch of art the work 
is not a little trying. One feels a certain helplessness in 
the presence of the names of a host of scholars and 
authors half of whom are unknown to the generality. The thesis 
which Professor Gummere sets out to prove, and proves, we 
think, with success, is that the beginnings of poetry are to be 
found in the communal song of the primitive horde. The 
further we go back the less importance can be assigned to the 
individual element in poetry. If the primitive man ever led a 
solitary existence, he neither danced nor sang, and the author 
quotes with approval :— 


**Einsam zu denken—das ist weise 
Einsam zu singen—dass ist dumm,” 


Such is the origin of the Greek chorus. The extravagance of 
Nietzsche’s later work need not blind us to the extraordinary 
merit of his “ Birth of Tragedy,” in which he derives the Greek 
drama from a reconciliation between the two opposing forces which 
the Greeks embodied in Dionysos and Apollo. Apollo stands for 
the individual, Dionysos for the throng in which the individual is 
lost. Many interesting examples of folk-songs of various forms are 
given, and the subject of improvisation is treated in a most 
attractive and suggestive manner. This power tends to dis- 
appear in societies where differentiation of classes, social con- 
ditions, &c., have made much progress, and survives longest in 
homogeneous peasant communities, where, nevertheless, it must 
soon become a thing of the past. A passage from Professor 
Gummere’s concluding chapter is well worth quoting. “One 
must ignore with equal mind the romantic notion of a paradise 
of poetry at the prime, as well as an idea...... that belated 
if not degraded wanderers on the by-paths of human culture are 
to stand as models for the earliest makers of song. Let one 
think of the poetry of the beginning as rude to a degree, but 
rae ar ee big with promise of future achievement. Circling in 
the common dance, moving and singing in the consent of common 
labour, the makers of the earliest poetry put into it those ele- 
ments without which it cannot thrive now. They put into it, for 
the formal side, the consent of rhythm, outward sign of the 
social sense; and, for the nobler mood, they gave it that power by 
which it will always make the last appeal to man, the power of 
human sympathy.” 








PATRIOTISM UNDER THREE FLAGS. 

Patriotism under Three Flags. By Ralph Lane. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—In the introduction to his book, which contains its 
“philosophy,” Mr. Lane tells his readers that “the fortunes of 
nomadic journalism have in recent years obliged me to treat— 
from observation at first hand—of such apparently dissimilar 
events as Cleveland’s Venezuelan Message, the Hispano-American 
War, the Dreyfus Affair, and certain phases of the South African 
conflict. The close contact with the national states of feeling 
which the task involved in each case produced finally a profound 
impression of the essential identity of the forces underlying each 
of the events mentioned.” This statement explains both the 
strength and the weakness of Mr. Lane’s book, the variety of the 
information it contains, and its want of compactness. Mr. Lane’s 
main object is to prove that nations enamoured of “ patriotism ” 
of the Imperialistic variety lose all faculty for reasoning, and 
become, to all intents and purposes, insane; that, in his own 
experience, the British did so qualify themselves for a lunatic 
asylum during the Boer War, the French during the Dreyfus 
convulsion, and the Americans at the time of the Venezuelan 
scare and the war in the Philippines. Mr. Lane, as may be in- 
ferred from what has been said, follows to some extent in the now 
familiar steps of Mr. J. A. Hobson and Mr. J.M. Robertson. But 
he does not go quite so far as Mr. Hobson; for example, in 
attributing the origin of the Boer War to mere pecuniary con- 
siderations. Mr. Lane’s “ psychology ” of “ Jingoism,” either in 
this country or in others, is not very profound, while it is 
eminently pedantic, and his explanation of what he regards as 
occasional outbreaks of madness in nations is far too laboured 
Nevertheless Mr. Lane’s hook will be, and deserves to be, read for 
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the collection of curious facts which it contains. We have never 
seen anything more amusing in its way than his enumeration of 
the fifteen reasons why the American farmer hates, or used to hate, 
England. The ninth is that “she gives rise to Anglomaniacs in 
America, who turn up their trousers, wear knickers and pyjamas, 
part their hair in the middle, take ‘barths,’ and are an offence 
generally to good Americans.” 








EDUCATION IN THE FAR EAST. 

The Educational Conquest of the Far East. By Robert E. Lewis. 
(The Fleming H. Revell Company. 3s. 6d.)—This book is 
described, not at all egotistically, as “the first adequate pre- 
sentation in any language of the educational conquest at present 
waging in China and Japan.” It is compact, lucidly written, and 
in a sense authoritative and official, inasmuch as a portion of it 
was prepared at the request of the American Minister to Japan for 
the State Department at Washington, and it has been translated 
and printed in China at Government expense for the information 
of Chinese officials. Mr. Lewis, an American scholar who has 
lately been engaged in Young Men’s Christian Association work 
in Shanghai, has taken the greatest pains to supply accurate 
statistics as to the educational advance of both Japan and China. 
Thus it is interesting—if not from the British point of view abso- 
lutely satisfactory—to learn that the proportion of pupils under 
instruction in elementary schools in different countries in relation 
to the whole population is :—Japan, 10 percent.; Great Britain, 15 
percent.; France, 14'5 per cent. ; 'ndia, 1°66 per cent.; and United 
States, 20°47 per cent. 
advance of Japan in true views both of religion and of morals. 
He comes to the general conclusion that “Japan has more than 
developed the form and the spirit of liberal education, she has 
gone far to realise its substance. The Chinese and Hindoo, 
intellectually equal, are not as yet to be compared to the Japanese 
in general educational progress...... The young Japanese 
people, an-hungered of learning, have literally fed upon the 
erudition of the West until it has begun to grow into their bone 
and sinews.” Mr. Lewis’s account of the educational progress of 
China, which one can hardly help fancying is surer, though it 
may be slower, than that of Japan, is also profoundly interesting. 
The cruel pedantry of some of the Chinese educational customs— 
the Eight-Legged Essay, for example—is laid bare. It may be 
doubted if as yet the “foreigner ”—in Hong-kong, for example— 
is doing as much for the educational advance of China as he 
might or ought. 











PAGAN AND PURITAN. 

Pagan and Puritan: the “ Octavius” of Minucius. Freely 
translated by Arthur Aikin Brodribb. (G.BellandSons. 3s, 6d.) 
—Minucius Felix, about whom we know nothing, not even his 
floruit, wrote an Apology for Christianity. So we may describe 
the work that has come down to us, though it contains very 
little indeed that is distinctively Christian. He speaks of his 
co-religionists as Christians, but about Christ or about the 
characteristic doctrines of the faith he says nothing. Mr. 
Brodribb ingeniously expresses this by the title which he has 
given to his translation. The dialogue is Ciceronian in con- 
struction. As the interlocutors of the “De Oratore” meet at a 
country house while the games are going on at Rome, so three 
friends are enjoying a stay at Ostia during the vintage holidays. 
One of them, who is a pagan, kisses his hand to an image of 
Serapis. This is made the occasion of the dialogue. The pagan 
defends the traditional faith; Octavius delivers what is practi- 
cally an oration on behalf of Theism. Much that he says may be 
found in the “De Civitate Dei” of Augustine. It is eloquently 
expressed, and Mr. Brodribb has well rendered it by one of the 
most spirited translations that we have ever seen. Here is a 
specimen which is interesting in its possible application to 
modern customs :— 

“As to flowers, it is well known that we use and enjoy 
them; spring roses and lilies and all that have fine colours and 
sweet scents. We use them both scattered about and as 
ornaments for the neck. You must excuse us for not crowning 
our heads with them; we prefer to enjoy their scent in the usual 
way, and not to waste their sweetness on our heads and our hair. 
It is true also that we do not place wreaths on our dead. In 
truth, I am rather surprised at your own custom; you burn a 
corpse on the hypothesis that it cannot feel, and you crown it on 
the contrary supposition, although the dead man does not want 
flowers if he is happy, and cannot enjoy them if he is not. How- 
ever, our funeral rites are adorned by the same tranquillity as our 
lives. We weave no perishable crowns, but obtain from God a 
living crown of eternal flowers. Quietly and humbly, and with 
confidence in God’s goodness, we cherish our hope of future 
happiness by our faith in his ever-present majesty. So do we 
rise again in bliss, and live already in the contemplation of the 
future.” 


Mr. Lewis takes a favourable view of ee 





Now and then we get a hint as to Christian ways of thought 
iy OG 


when Octavius says : “So far are we from unchastity that 
us shrink conscientiously even from lawful marriage,” ~— 








THE PEDAGOGUE AT PLAY, 


The Pedagogue at Play. By G. M. A. Hewett. (g 
6s.)—We regret to have to say that Mr, Towers wriane 
a great disappointment. We read his “Open-Air Boy pi &.. 
pleasure, but all that the present work has done is to AR, . 
to recollect its forerunner: another reminder that certain on : 
are always in danger of breaking down when they write pr 
themselves. Mr. Hewett describes a series of holidays of 
usual kind—in Norway, in Ireland, in Switzerland, in Scotland 
fishing, boating, ski-ing, playing golf—and his subject-matter is 
pleasant enough ; but the first person singular has been too ne 
for him, and he riots in high-spirited trivialities and undisciplined 
digression until our patience is exhausted and our nerves are 
jarred. Here is a passage, from the second page, referring to 
three other schoolmasters with whom Mr. Hewett shoots :— 

“TI don’t think that the others would care to read my views 9 
the straightness of their shooting, any more than I should roi 
read their views on mine, We all of us miss at times, Yoy 
must be content with that confession. We are a harmonious 
quartette for schoolmasters. If you had the honour of an inyj. 
tation to make our fifth gun—there isn’t room for five, but one of 
us would walk behind the beaters—you might think our language 
to one another impolite. That is only reaction, and done on 
principle. We have to be so very civil and measured in our daily 
utterances (you mayn’t call even a boy ‘a blooming fool’) 
that it is part of the treat to give fairly free vent to our feelings 
when an easy shot is missed by our next-door gun, or when he 
brutally massacres a nice easy shot which would have made a fing 
sporting one for ourselves, or when he thinks our brown gaiters 
to be a rabbit, and we are only just in time to urge the truth 
upon him. Mind you! you are not to picture us as a disorderly 
rabble, firing promiscuously like a lot of farmers turned into 
cover at the end of the season, as a treat, to shoot rabbits and 
dogs and one another. I did once take part in such a shoot, but 
I only stayed avery short half-hour, and was lucky to escape even 
after that short baptism of fire. No, my friend.” 


And so on (there are forty more lines before the paragraph is 
ended). Should pedagogues write like this? We think not. It 
isa great pity, because Mr. Hewett really enjoys life, and he has 
had some agreeable experiences; but his book has yet to ke,—this 
is but the rough material from which to shape it, 








THE LIGHTER BRANCHES OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Lighter Branches of Agriculture. By Edith Bradley and 
Bertha la Mothe. (Chapman and Hall. 5s. net.)—This is the sixth 
volume of “The Woman’s Library,” appearing under the general 
editorship of Miss Ethel M. M. McKenna. Lady Warwick, over 
whose College one of the authors presides, supplies an introduction, 
in which she sets forth the advantages offered by agricultural 
occupations to women. Women may take situations as gardeners, 
may cultivate holdings for themselves, or may co-operate in agri- 
cultural settlements. We have the greatest sympathy for the 
effort to extend in this direction the field of woman’s employment. 
It is true that a woman could scarcely fill the place of single- 
handed gardener. If she could do the digging, which is not im- 
possible, there are things which she could hardly manage, picking 
fruit, for instance, from tall pear or apple trees,—the pear-tree, 
in particular, has often a most inconvenient growth. And there are 
other tasks which, except in a purely ornamental garden, would 
be unsuitable. But there are many situations, the care of glass, 
for instance, which women could take with much advantage, 
The chapters of this volume deal with market-gardening, fruit- 
growing, dairying, poultry-keeping, and bee-keeping. These, 
of course, are largely technical, and we must leave them to 
the expert. ‘The marketing of produce is made a special 
feature. We see that the authors complain, in treating of 
the growing of vegetables and fruit, that “the present railway 
rates are prohibitive for all but the largest capitalists,” and the 
editor also complains of the “cost of freight” as fatal to the 
marketing of allotment produce. Now, we hold no brief for the 
railway companies, but here are some facts. The writer of this 
notice finds that during the last few months he has sent to Covent 
Garden about 6 ewt. of fruit, &c., and that the carriage has been 
seven shillings and sixpence. The distance is thirty miles, and the 
goods are conveyed by passenger train in the afternoon and 
delivered in time for the early sales of the next morning. This 
works out at about seven pounds for a penny, hardly a prohibitive 
rate. (On the value of the goods, the cost is something less than 
5 per cent.,—of course in an abundant year this proportion neces- 
sarily is much greater.) Garden produce is conveyed at the 
rate of 4d. per 201b. to any place on the company’s system. 
That the producer is often to blame is fully conceded by the 
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ante take very instructive chapter on “ Marketing of Pro- 
aut 


» As to the disposal of goods, the writer of this notice finds 
a a maaan local dealers is a good plan, but that even a small 
pte must rely for his main sales on Covent Garden, 








ROUND THE HOME OF A YORKSHIRE PARSON. 

Round the Home of a Yorkshire Parson. By the Rev. A. N. 
Cooper. (A. Brown and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—The § Yorkshire Parson’s 
Home” is Filey, and his recollections are, to a certain extent, 
coloured by the peculiar circumstances of the case. Filey is a 
delightful seaside resort, crowded for a brief season in summer; 
and its life is nota little dominated by that fact. Mr. Cooper 
finds himself utilised as a lodging-house agent, a common experi- 
ence, we fancy, among parsons similarly situated. He devotes a 
chapter to this aspect of his work, and shows himself equally 
good-humoured and amusing. Very odd applications are made to 
him. Acurate suffering from an affection of the throat which 
prevents him from preaching more than ten minutes at a time 
offers himself as an inmate,—a month at the seaside might cure 
him. The vicar replies that he had better remain uncured. He had 
known a curate similarly afflicted who had had two offers of a living 
in one week. A lady offers to sing for two guineas a night inacab 
at the doors of the principal hotels, balance after paying expenses 
to goto the local lifeboat. Another lady hasa mission tothe blind: 
she will put them in the way of earning a living by selling tea, 
“her tea.” “A Watering-Place in Winter,” “An August Visitor” 
(when a mine-owner takes one of his own employés for a Prince), 
are the titles of other chapters. There is a very interesting story 
of a half-sovereign in the offertory plate called “An Unfounded 
Suspicion.” In this case a woman asked for a half-sovereign 
which she had put into the plate as a sixpence to be returned to 
her. It was done, and she brought it back in the evening by her 
husband’s desire. The collection was for hospitals, and the 
money could not, he thought, be better used. Altogether, this is 
avery readable book. We cannot agree with Mr. Cooper that the 
“Roman Catholics on the Continent are too well instructed” to 
believe “in ghosts and such affrighting fancies.” What about 
the almost universal belief in the “evil eye”? Is there not an 
authorised service for Exorcism? 








POEMS AND HYMNS OF SAMUEL JOHN STONE. 

Poems and Hymns of Samuel John Stone. With a Memoir by 
F.G@. Ellerton, M.A. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Stone was 
the author of one of the most popular of modern hymns, “'The 
Church’s One Foundation.” He wrote others, some of them of 
considerable merit, “ Weary of earth and laden with my sin” 
being, perhaps, the most successful effort, though, indeed, it is 
rather a meditation thana hymn. “ Eastward, ever eastward,” a 
“hymn for the Lord’s Day,” is less well known, but it has a fine 
ring about it; it has some of the best qualities of the true hymn. 
Mr. Stone was also the writer of various verse, all of it thoughtful 
and full of the deep feeling which characterised the man, some- 
times wanting in technique, but distinctly above the average of 
the poetical work which an age of culture, refinement, and senti- 
ment produces in such abundance. Perhaps the best specimen is 
asonnet “From Windermere.” It is inspired by a strong personal 
feeling, and in execution it reaches the author’s highest standard 
(except, indeed, in line 18). The difficulty of the metre seems to 
have moved him to a special effort :— 


**Moored by a green isle of Winandermere— 
Listening the gentlest lapping of the wave 
On the roek margin, and the blackbirds’ brave 

Soldierly antiphons, afar and near, 
And the wind’s whispered evensong—I hear 
A sound beyond, and sweeter as more grave 
Than ever paradise of nature gave, 
Dear to my heart of old, and now more dear: 
The roar of London -the deep undersong, 
The myriad music of immortal souls 
High-couraged, much-enduring, ’midst the long 
Drear toil and gloom and weariness, It rolls 
Over me with all power, for in its tone 
The hearts I love in Curist beat with my own.” 


Mr. Ellerton’s Memoir is an interesting record of a remarkable 
personality. 








A POLISH ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY 
FOR WOMEN. 


Ideals in Practice. By the Countess Zamoyska. Translated 
from the French by Lady Margaret Domvile. With a Preface by 
Miss Mallock. (Artand Book Company. 2s. net.)—We learn from 
the preface to this little book that the Polish national character 
is wanting in “certain qualities—such as discipline, order, 
industry, patience, and perseverance,” and that it inclines 
even to an “overweening contempt and impatience of work 
of any kind.” Conscious that these faults and failings are 
at the root of the calamities which have overtaken her 








people, the Countess Zamoyska has contributed her part to 
the reformation of the national character. She has written an 
admirable little book on “ Work,” called in Polish O Parcy, 
in which she explains to women and girls the important truths 
of the relation of hand-work to brain-work, and the reaction 
of both upon character, moral, intellectual, and spiritual. And 
she has founded at a health resort, among the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, a school of industry where a hundred and thirty young girls 
are trained. The Zakopane Industrial School has now been in 
existence for more than twenty years, and it is evidently doing 
very good work. Some of its pupils “are young girls of good family, 
who, after leaving school or college, come for a post-graduate 
course in matters pertaining to household management. Some 
are members of the ‘bourgeoisie,’ the comfort of whose future 
homes will be likely to depend on their own personal exertions; 
while others are the daughters of peasants and artisans, who on 
leaving the primary schools are received at the Zakopane home 
for a three years’ course of practical training, of a sort likely to 
be equally useful to them whether they marry or go into domestic 
service.” 








ROBERT BROWNING AND FAITH. 

Guidance from Robert Browning in Matters of Faith. By 
John A. Hutton. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 2s. 6d.)— 
Although some may think there has been an abundance, if not a 
superabundance, of Browning literature of late, this little volume 
will have its function. It consists of four lectures essentially 
“ popular ” in their character, which were given by the author to 
“a considerable class that met on Sunday evenings during the 
winter,” and it “has as its one sincere idea and reason not to 
estimate the poet or to admire him, but simply to urge his 
message as offering in these days of ours a basis and motive for 
faith and hope and love.” Mr. Hutton undoubtedly writes with 
knowledge as well as earnestness, and he puts his case for 
Browning as a guide in matters of faith very skilfully under the 
four heads of “The Case for Belief,” “ The Soul’s Leap to God,” 
“The Mystery of Evil,” and“ The Incarnation.” One may differ 
from certain of his conclusions, as, for example, when he says : 
“Behind these twinkling eyes of Blougram, I see a convinced 
and genuine soul.” But if the book be taken as a whole, it must 
be accounted one of the best expositions that have ever appeared 
of Browning’s position as a defender of the leading “funda- 
mentals” of Christianity. It is very well written, and for many 
reasons may be found very “helpful,” especially by young men. 








MEMOIRS OF A CHILD. 

Memoirs of a Child. By Annio Steger Winston. (Longmans 
and Co, 2s.)—‘ Nothing in particular happened to her; she did 
nothing at all remarkable; and not even any especially sparkling 
gems of infantile wit and wisdom remain to her credit. The 
thoughts and feelings which were hers find their analogues, I 
think, in the minds of all children; else it would not have seemed 
at all worth while to consider them even thus slightly.” In short, 
this little book of considerably less than two hundred pages is a 
Stevensonian, yet strictly feminine, and apparently also intensely 
American, study of the habits, moods, and imaginings of a bright 
child. Both the comedy and the tragedy of the story have un- 
doubtedly the air of reality. We should say, however, that the 
tragedy is not very formidable, positively at least. On one 
occasion the child saw the moon arise from the porch of a house 
in the country, and more suo established a proprietary right in it 
by screaming “My moon! my moon!” “Just then the door 
opened and the master of the house came out and hushed the 
child unsmilingly, reminding her that one of the family was ill, 
This was a crushing humiliation never to be forgotten.” The 
little book is especially valuable as a careful study in education 
through the natural processes of evolution. 








THE APOSTLE PAUL. 

The Apostle Paul. By Alexander Whyte, D.D. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 3s. 6d.)—The author of this volume is 
one of the most popular preachers in Scotland, and although it is 
dedicated to “students of divinity,” there are in it many “ pulpit 
touches,” such as a sentence like this: “ Above all his other dis- 
coveries, when Professor Ramsay goes east to dig for Paul in 
Ephesus, I would like him to disinter Paul’s pastoral visitation 
book, and with it the key to those cipher and shorthand entries 
about what he said and what he did in this house and in that, 
and day and night with tears.” But Dr. Whyte’s style of treating 
Paul as if he were a preacher or theologian who had died quite 
recently, and were therefore a fit subject for journalistic or semi- 
journalistic criticism, is undoubtedly very attractive. He further 
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deals with the Apostle under a variety of different and character-. 


istically Scotch “heads,” as “Paul as a Student,” “Paul as a 
Pastor,” “Paul as Sold under Sin,” and, above all, “Paul as an 
Evangelical Mystic,” in the light, that is to say, which is nearest 
to the heart of Dr. Whyte. These studies of Paul are supple- 
mented by an “appreciation” of Walter Marshall, “the most 
Pauline of Divines.” 








IDEAS OF GOOD AND EVIL. 

Ideas of Good and Evil. By W.B. Yeats. (A.H. Bullen. 6s.) 
—There is a good deal of confused thinking of the Maeterlinckian 
type in this book, which deals with “The Celtic Element in 
Literature,” “The Symbolism of Poetry,” “Symbolism in Paint- 
ing,” “Ireland and the Arts,” and a number of kindred subjects. 
The character of Mr. Yeats’s teaching has been already gathered 
from his previous works, and he does not add much to his former 
“message,” except, perhaps, the prophecy :—“The arts are, I 
believe, about to take upon their shoulders the burdens that have 
fallen from the shoulders of priests, and to lead us back upon our 
journey by filling our thoughts with the essences of things and 
not with things. We are about to substitute once more the 
distillation of alchemy for the analyses of chemistry and for some 
other sciences ; and certain of us are looking everywhere for the 
perfect alembic that no silver or golden drop may escape.” Mr. 
Yeats may always be trusted to make suggestive remarks, even 
although their accuracy, and still more their relevance, may be 
questioned. Such a piece of dogmatism as the following is 
typical:—“ England or any other country which takes its tune 
from the great cities and gets its taste from schools and not from 
old custom, may have a mob, but it cannot have a people. In 
England there are a few groups of men and women who have 
good taste whether in cookery or in books; and the great multi- 
tudes but copy them or their copiers. The poet must always 
prefer the community where the perfected minds express the 
people to a community that is vainly seeking to copy the perfected 
mind.” For the rest, Mr. Yeats is generally at his best, and is 
certainly at his highest, when be is either openly advocating or 
giving expression to ecstatic Celticism, 








STUDIES IN NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE. 

Studies in Nature and Country Life. By Catherine and W. C.D. 
Whetham. (Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. net.)—This 
is a small but very admirable book, to be used by the intelligent 
parent or teacher, directly or indirectly, or to be left accessible to 
the inquiring mind. Although the first chapter may seem too 
heavy to be attacked by youth so long as anything else remains 
to be read, any properly constituted child will take an interest in 
ihe contents of the book. Itteaches him that he isan observer and 
tells him what to look at, and it will prove a most welcome refuge 
to many achild from the stupidity of the male and the unscientific 
attitude of the female parent. Here, at least, is some one who 
knows where the weather comes from and what we may expect in 
normal seasons, what the Times map means, and why the dots 
are so often put in circles on it, and the like points on which 
“grown-ups” evade the eager questioner. The first part deals 
with earth, air, water, heat, sound, light, colour, and weather ; the 
second with names, roads, springs, streams, soil, fields, hedgerows, 
trees and woods, and villages. Any child who can take its know- 
ledge and its story separately will be charmed with the volume; 
but in the next edition the first chapter should be turned into a 
preface intended for the parent, which may secure its reading by 
the child. 








SPORTING YARNS. 

Sporting Yarns. By Lieutenant-Colonel C. P. Haggard, D.S.O. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 5s. net.)—This is a book which should 
please the general reader and delight the sportsman. One regards 
the writer who has such tales to tell with a respectful admiration 
which it requires some effort to keep wholly clear of envy. 
To explore Newfoundland rivers for salmon, to make trial of 
“new Canadian waters,” to catch all kinds of sea creatures, from 
sharks downwards, at Aden,—these are enviable experiences. We 
can only murmur, Non cwivis contingit. Colonel Haggard dces the 
best that he can for the unhappy stay-at-homes by telling them 
his tales in the pleasantest fashion. In this task he has been very 
successfully helped by the pencil of “ Griff,’ whose illustrations, 
one hundred and sixty-four in number, give an additional 
attraction to the book. Perhaps the best of the “ yarns,” from the 
literary point of view, is “Three Salmon at a Speyside Funeral,” 
It was well that the funeral was over before the twenty-seven- 
pounder was hooked, or there would have been an almost scandalous 
example of the “ruling passion strong in death.” For excite- 


and his shikari lie in wait in a lions’ den till the old ones 
back, and kill them both. For strangeness the recaptures “a 
the cake.” The angler who hooked his lost sleeve-link 
simply lucky; but to throw a line over a pipe that was bej 
carried down to sea and land it was a triumph of skill. me 








SPORT ON THE BLUE NILE. 


Sport on the Blue Nile. By Isaac Charles Johnson, (Bank, 
and Son. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Johnson’s story of his sporting adventure 
does not differ materially from other books of the kind. It has 
the merit of simplicity and directness. He does not take advan. 
tage of his having killed a rare antelope to give usa disquisition 
on the superiority of Islam to Christianity. He is content to tell 
us what he killed and how he killed it—he is legitimately proud 
of having bagged a record specimen of one kind of animal—how 
he got on with his guides, and generally how he fared. The ney 
element in his narrative concerns the recent regulations of the 
reserves and the shooting generally. A sportsman has to pay 
£25 fora general license and a fee for every animal killed underit, 
He may kill two elephants at £8 for a male and £12 for a female. 
two buffaloes at £6 each; one hippopotamus at £1 (this cee 
cheap) ; two ostriches at £2 each; and £1 for each antelope, the 
number allowed varying from six to two. There is obviously 
some room for differences of opinion here, especially about the 
antelopes. And the boundaries of the reserves become subjects 
of dispute, as boundaries so commonly are. Mr. Johnson thinks 
he was badly treated by the Government: we have no opinion on 
the case which he states for himself, It is plain, however, that 
the regulations, necessary as they are, are not likely to work 
smoothly. 








IZAAK WALTON AND HIS FRIENDS. 

Izaak Walton and his Friends. By Stapleton Martin, M.A, 
(Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Martin is an enthusiastic 
Waltonian, and has given us here, as the outcome of diligent study 
in the wide field of Waltoniana, a very interesting volume, It 
contains such facts as are known about the man, an estimate of 
his character, a notice of his literary work, with an account of the 
various disputed writings, and sketches of the distinguished 
people who were proud to call him friend. We see that, in speaking 
of Walton’s occupation, Mr. Martin observes that the description 
“Tronmonger” does not prove that Walton really followed this 
trade. He was a freeman of the Company. (Curiously enough, 
in discussing the authorship of “Love and Truth,” Mr. Martin 
remarks that “ Walton was no citizen of London in 1680.” He 
was as much a citizen then as he was when he was married in 
1626. All the liverymen of the City Companies were, and, indeed, 
are, “ citizens of London.”) The “Friends” forma goodly company. 
Besides the five who are the subject of the “ Lives” (though he did 
not know George Herbert) we have, among others, Bishops Barlow, 
Brian Duppa, Fell, Joseph Hall, Henchman, Ken, King, George 
Morley, Morton, Pearson, Gilbert Sheldon, and Seth Ward. This 
is a remarkably long list of dignitaries for an ex-tradesman to 
reckon among his friends. Of less exalted personages there were 
Chillingworth, Hales, Hammond (the Biblical commentator), 
Fuller, and Shirley (the dramatist). The property disposed of 
by Walton’s will was not large. It comprised two leasehold 
houses (one with fifty years unexpired, and the other with sixteen 
years), a leasehold farm (of which no particulars are given), and 
a freehold farm, worth £20 a year. The money bequeathed for 
rings, &¢., could hardly amount to more than a few hundred 
pounds. This is a very readable book, and appropriately 
illustrated. 








BY LAKELAND DELLS AND FELLS. 

By Lakeland Dells and Fells. By W.T. Palmer. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—Perhaps the best part of this book is to be found 
in the first section, entitled “Shepherd Life among the Fells.” 
It contains the experiences of men who have been fell shepherds in 
years gone by, or aresonow. The veterans describe their work 
generally, and give some thrilling narratives of critical times. 
“ \ Mountain Catastrophe” is a very striking story. Fifty-eight 
sheep were reported missing out of two flocks; and they had to be 
dug out, not without considerable peril to human life. In the 
end all but some five or six were recovered. Two shepherds had 
also been covered with snow. These were found before much 
harm had been done, though a man suffers under a light covering 
of snow much more than a sheep under a heavy one. The first 
man, when he was found, cried feebly : “ Jack Howson was further 
in nor me.” Howson, when reached, was able to take his part in 
the digging. Some curious stories are told of the homing instinct in 
sheep. A score of Cheviot “tups” brought South found their way 





ment the first story deserves the place of honour. The hunter 


back across three counties. Then we have descriptions of walks over 
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i inati ies t, fox- 
ins, and some quite fascinating stories of sport, 
the — is, of course, @ more genuine “hunting than 
bunting, ommonly known by the name—the Lakeland fox is 
we 5° —angling, and shooting. “Tales of the 


oo He pha engitian in this fascinating volume, The only 
7“ _" which we cannot feel any sympathy is the “Fell- 
eo Records.” The climbing of difficult heights is some- 
—, wholly reasonable, perhaps, but still so rich in excite- 
Oy eat it is impossible to condemn it; but to see in how many 
- d minutes so many mountains can be climbed seems a 
_ solish amusement. And surely it is highly injurious to 


ape there may be exceptionally strong constitutions 


which it does not manifestly harm. 








THE STAGE SHAKESPEARE, AND THE 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

The Stage Shakespeare. (W. Collins and Son. Is. 8d. net per 
yolume.)—We have here six plays of What is to be, we 
suppose, & complete edition. A “ Stage” edition is not an 
« Acting” edition, for the text has been taken, by permission, 
from the “Globe,” practically, that is, from the “ Cambridge, 
Shakespeare. The meaning of the title is that the dramatic 
history of the plays is made a principal feature in the introduc- 
tins which Mr. Austin Brereton has furnished. The series 
naturally begins with Hamlet. To this has been prefixed an 
essay by Sir Henry Irving on the “ Shakespeare-Bacon “6 contro- 
versy. Toan actor—and Sir Henry regards it mainly from this 
point of view—the Baconian theory probably looks even more 
absurd than it does to the average man of letters or intelligent 
reader. Mr. Brereton’s introduction gives a general account of the 
play, and a narrative of its stage history, mainly drawn, of course, 
from existing records, but partly founded on personal recollec- 
tions. His memory does not, we suppose, reach back as far as 
Fechter, whose impersonation of the Prince of Denmark was in 
some respects of a very remarkable kind. If Fechter could only 
have spoken English! The other plays included in the present 
instalment are Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, Romeo and Juliet, The 
Merchant of Venice, and As You Like It.——It is natural, of course, 
to mention in close connection with this enterprise The Haymarket 
Theatre, by Cyril Maude, edited by Ralph Maude (Grant Richards, 
12s, net). The first Haymarket Theatre was opened on Decem- 
ber 29th, 1720—Mr. Maude profers this date to the September, 1723, 
of other authorities—with a French play. It did not, however, 
take serious rank till 1733, when Theophilus Cibber took over the 
management. After Cibber came Foote, who made it a decided 
success, and after Foote, Colman the elder. Mr. Maude has plenty 
of people more or less famous to write about and plenty of 
anecdotes to tell. It may be a prejudice, but we must own to a 
feeling that the story is sensibly brighter when literature has, 
so to speak, a “look-in”; but that this is an entertaining book no 
one can doubt. 








MILTON ON THE CONTINENT. 

Milton on the Continent. By Mrs. Fanny Byse. (Elliot Stock. 
3s. 6d.)—Mrs. Byse works out with much ingenuity a theory of 
the date at which Milton wrote “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso.” 
She holds that they date from the Continental tour of 1638-39, or 
were written shortly after the poet’s return, while his mind was 
occupied with the impressions then made. There is no reason 
for rejecting this theory ; it certainly raises what would otherwise 
be vaguely imaginative to reality and truth. Why should we 
not, for instance, believe that there is a direct reference to the 
famous Anno Geneviéve de Bourbon in the passage beginning 
“Towned cities please us then”? The last words in “ While 
both contend to win her Grace, whom all commend,” certainly 
seem to refer to an actual person. They are weak and otiose in a 
fancy picture, effective when used of an acknowledged queen of 
society, such as was Mademoiselle de Bourbon. In “Il Penseroso” 
the passage “ Come, pensive nun,” may have been inspired by the 
traditions of Galileo’s daughter Marie (she died before Milton 
left England). Mrs. Byse argues with much force that the grand 
description, “Then let the pealing organ blow,” could not have 
been inspired by any music that the poet had heard in England. 
(In the note about Purcell 1676 is printed for 1696.) Mrs. Byse 
is wrong in speaking of “ Plato’s demonology.” Neo-Platonism 
was full of such lore; but in Plato there is no daiuwyv but the 
familiar spirit of Socrates. The idea rests, it would seem, on a 
misunderstanding of the lines,“ And of those demons that are 
found.” _ The recluse unspheres the soul of Plato— 


“To unfold 
What Worlds or what vast Regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook ’’— 


obscure; the “of” would appear to be co-ordinated with the “ of 
Plato.” The recluse evokes Plato or the demons. 


THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. 

Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia. By E. B. Kennedy. (E. Arnold. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Kennedy thinks that if one fished for a 
hundred seasons, there would always be something new turning 
up to enrich an angler’s experiences. He has himself a good store 
of recollections. The particular memory which suggests this 
remark is of an old “Lendsmann,” who used for the author’s 
instruction a detestable contrivance which was nothing more 
or less than an “ otter,” though in the place of a floating board it 
had aswan. Weare glad to see that he gave up his evil ways 
after seeing a trout killed with a rod. Another worth noting is 
that of a party of four. One elected to fish the river in wading 
boots, the other three fishing from boats of their own. The wader 
never moved from his stand, and changed his flies but once only. 
When the catches were weighed—nothing, it should be said, under 
a pound was kept—his totalled more than the three boats put 
together. There are hints of value in the book—fish have so 
many caprices that the angler cannot have too many dodges 
in reserve—and other things which go to make it well worth 
reading. Mr. Kennedy has something to tell us about other 
creatures besides fish, about lemmings, beavers, ponies, elks, 
and others, wild and tame. Nothing is more curious than 
the lemming. From time to time they become overcrowded 
—they are the most prolific of animals—and then they migrate. 
They go straight on; if they reach the ocean, they adventure on 
it. None ofjthe migrants ever return. As to their numbers, it is 
recorded that in 1868 a steamer on the Trondhjem Fjord took 
more than a quarter of an hour to pass through a mass of them, 
while the water as far as could be seen was covered with them. 














AN OUTLINE STUDY OF CHINA. 

Rew Christus: an Outline Study of China. By Arthur H. Smith. 
(Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. A. H. Smith, who is con- 
nected, we suppose, with American missions in China, has put 
together in this volume much that is suggestive and informing. 
He sketches the political and the religious history of the country, 
supplies an instructive appreciation of' its social condition, and 
then proceeds to deal with the mission question, giving us an idea 
of what has been done and of the prospects for the future. He is 
hopeful, a feeling common, we believe, to all who combine know- 
ledge and goodwill. It must never be left out of account that 
many witnesses in the case are hostile. They do not really 
believe in the Christian faith, and they do not wish it to prevail. 
Of course there are immense difficulties. There is the great 
question,—Is the European or American missionary to appeal to 
diplomatic protection? Then there are the internal dissensions 
of Christians, looming, it is probable, larger than the reality when 
viewed from outside, but still serious. On the other hand, there 
are many good signs. No one, we take it, will have the hardihood 
to say of the Chinese Christian that he is inferior to his heathen 
neighbour. The reproach is levelled elsewhere at the native 
Christians, often, it is true, by persons who have no sort of right, 
in point either of conduct or of knowledge, to utter it, but some- 
times with justice. In China we believe that it is practically 
impossible. 








MR. ARTHUR SYMONS’S “CITIES.” 
Cities. By Arthur Symons. (J.M. Dent and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Symons has written descriptions of—or shall we say 
meditations about?—eight European cities. (Strictly speaking, 
there are ten, the three South-Eastern cities of Budapest, Belgrade, 
and Sofia being grouped together in one chapter.) It is difficult 
to estimate the value of the book. This value must very much 
depend on the mood of the reader, the natural consequence of its 
being the outcome of the mood of the writer. There are, it is 
true, vivid touches in which the colour and form of that which he 
writes about are given. But these are not the prominent 
characteristic of the book. This may be rather found in such a 
passage as the following. In Paris, Mr. Symons writes, “I find 
it more nearly possible to be myself than in London; for Paris is 
not merely the city of the senses, but the city of ideas, the ideas of 
pure reason. But Rome has freed me from both tyrannies, the 
tyranny of the senses and of the ideas of pure reason.” It is not 
too much to say that this will be practically unintelligible, or, at 
least, will seem not worth understanding, to many, possibly to 
most, readers. What they want is to be told about the present or 
past of a city, what has happened to it, what may be seen in it. 
To know what Mr. Arthur Symons saw in it or felt in it is less 
important. Yet ho tells us this with not a little ornament of 
speech, and some eloquence. The illustrations may be praised 





but not to inform about the demons. The construction is 


without reserve, 
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The Diary of John Evelyn, Esquire. Edited by William Bray. 
(George Newnes. 3s. 6d. net.)—This reprint of the edition of 1818 
makes a very neat little volume, more than eight hundred pages 
being compressed into a very small compass without any loss of 
legibility. The Diary itself, though not so racy as the contem- 
porary record of Samuel Pepys, is full of interest. It is not quite 
clear where it actually begins, because Evelyn gives a brief 
narrative of his earlier years; but it would seem to be in 1641. 
From that time it is carried on for sixty-five years. The last 
personal entry bears date January 27th, 1706; he died exactly one 
month later. That the Diary isan absolutely honest transcript 
of impressions cannot be doubted. The writer makes no effort to 
be consistent; he says what he thinks at the time; and ho is 
certainly plain-spoken. Here is a somewhat gruesome piece of 
candour, & propos of the execution of four regicides:—‘‘I saw not 
their execution, but met their quarters mangled and cutt and 
reeking as they were brought from the gallows in baskets on the 
hurdle. Oh the miraculous providence of God!” Of the many 
striking things nothing is more notable than the perpetually 
recurring mention of smallpox. In one place the diarist mentions 
that there had been five hundred more deaths by this disease than 
in the week preceding. 





A Description and History of Powerscourt. By Viscount 
Powerscourt, K.P. (Mitchell and Hughes.)—Lord Powerscourt 
briefly relates the history of his family, so far as it is concerned 
with its Irish seat,—Powerscourt, in the county of Wexford. The 
estate was granted to Sir Richard Wingfield in 1609. He was also 


created a Viscount. The title lapsed at his death, was revived in | 


1665, and again becoming extinct, was again revived in the person 
of Richard Wingfield in 1743. From him the present Viscount is 
descended. The modern house, in which part of the old castle 
was probably incorporated, was built in the eighteenth century. 
Lord Powerscourt, who has a proper sense of the duty imposed by 
such possessions, gives in this volume a very full account of tho 
place and its contents, this account being supplemented by a 
number of handsome illustrations. There is an interesting 


pictured. It is indeed marvellous, shows forty-three points, and 
weighs 741b.; but then no stag ever carried it. The art of 
making heads of this kind is carried on with remarkable skill in 
Germany. 


FROM J. fi. DENT & GO.'S LIST. 


THE BERLIOZ CENTENARY, 
THE LIFE CF 


HECTOR BERLIOZ 


AS WRITTEN BY HIMSELF IN HIS LETTERS AND MEMOIRS. 
Newly Translated, with Introduction, by KATHARINE F. BOULT. 
(Second Instalment of the “ Temple Autobiographies ’’). 

With Portrait, &c., long fcap. 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 








** The adventures of a soul among cities.”” 


C H Ti E Ss. By Arthur Symons. 7s. 6d, net. 


From a 2-page Leader in the Athenzum :— 

“Prose poems of sunset, of art, of architecturo, of costume, of human 
gestures, or racial atmosphere; of all the mystery, ecstasy, crudity, cruelty, 
and strange violences in the agitation of life; of dancers, of odours, of colours, 
of music; of everything, in brief, that these cities have yielded to a tempera- 
meant which tirelessly tries to get the most out of its sensations,” 


PICTURES FROM BIRDLAND. 
By MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 


24 Coloured Drawings from Life. Square crown 4to, 5s, net, 

*, This volume contains the first work of the remarkable young artists 
whose illustrations to the ‘‘ Jungle Books” have just been published. The 
Spectator said of this book:—‘‘The charm of these beautiful illustrations 
consists in their being decorative compositions founded on the characteristic 
forms and colours of the birds. They thus have an artistic value beyond mere 
realistic representations of feathers and claws.” 


ESSAYS OF 
DOUGLAS | LEIGH 
JERROLD. | HUNT. 
Edited by WALTER JERROLD. | Selected by ARTHUR SYMONS. 


Each with 50 Illustrations by H. M. Brocs. és. 6d. net each, 


New Story by the Author of ‘‘ Cornet Strong” and “ London Roses.” 


THE CITY OF QUEST. 


By DORA GREENWELL M‘CHESNEY and 
L. STUDDIFORD M‘CHESNEY. 
With Frontispiece by Patten Witsoy. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 


*,* Illustrated List of New Books Post Free on Request, 
J. M, DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, Publisher 


The STORY of MODERN ENGLISH ART 
The Edition for Sale strictly limited to FIVE HUNDRED Numbered, Copies, 


NOW READY.—In Two Handsome Volumes, large 4t ; 
97 Photogravure Plates, and about 90 in ppd Pome med wit 
after a Design by Sir James Linton, R.I. Price TEN GUINEAS net 


JAMES ORROCK: 


Painter, Connoisseur, Collector, 
By BYRON WEBBER. 


N ous abundant harvest of exquisite DRAWINGS, PICTURES AND 
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; OBJECTS OF ART, these volumes may be considered unique, “'LiTp 
LIFE OF JAMES ORROCK” is indeed a richly beautiful work Te 
history, with its multiform biographical features and its abundant aneolote 
has peculiar attractions for the general reader; the artist, professional 4 
well as amateur, will find in its pages, supplied directly by Mr, Onacce 
important TECHNICAL INFORMATION soundly and graphically conve: ~ 
the CONNOISSEUR AND EXPERT, in communion with an artist whe is 
both, will, it is submitted, find his discourse entertaining and instructive, 
while the possessor of a book which must appear indispensable toa high-class 
library will bo previded with such @ GALLERY OF ENGLISH MASTER. 
PIECES as never before came together in book form, 4 


Mr. ORROCE’S artistic career has brought him into personal contact with 
many men of distinction in the painter's profession; and his retentiyg 
memory, richly stored with anecdotes of his friends and comrades in art iis 
been freely drawn upon by the author. : 


In Mr. ORROCK’S library of SEETCH-BOOKS—representing as they do 
the work of some fifty years, during repeated journeyings through Scotland, 
the Border Counties, the most picturesque parts of the Midlands, Wales, the 
South Downs, and the Home Counties—we are able to follow his career from 
year to year with unflagging interest. This valuable collection has been 
placed under copious contribution. 


Asa COLLECTOR, Mr. Orrocx is represented in these volumes by carefully 
reproduced examples of the MASTERPIEVES he has brought’ together 
Amongst them will be found examples of REYNOLDS, TURNER, GAINS. 
BOROUGH, LAWRENCE, RAEBURN, ROMNEY, MORLAND, MULLER 
ETTY, CROME, HOPPNER, BONINGTON, PHILLIP, LANDSQER’ 
MILLAIS, HENRY DAWSON, and other Lilustrious Artists. MASTERS IX 
WATER-COLOUR, such as TURNER, DAVID COX, DE WINT, GEORGE 
BARRET, WILLIAM HUNT, and their Contemporaries, are also well 
represented. As with examples of their work, so in the elucidation by Mr, 


| OrRock’s pen aro those beacon-lights of the purest art depicted. His Essays 
eee ae = a | on the FOUR PILLARS OF THE ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR ART, and 
appendix in which a magnificent stag’s head is described and | 


on the “PRENTICE PILLAR,” are reproduced in the volumes, as well ag 
his Essays on CONSTABLE and MULLER. 


The BLUE CHINA CHAPTER is not only replete with remarkable facts 
and anecdotes relating to the study and collection of this most exquisite ware 
—matters chiefly personal to the collector of the ORROCK ‘specimens of 
NANKIN BLUE at the South Kensington Museum—but it gives a sketch of 
the history of the origin and growth of “‘ the craze " for BLUE CHINA in 
England, derived from sources not hitherto drawn upon for publication, Mr, 
ORROCE'S curiously intimate association with the origin and development of 
the taste that led to the present appreciation of ENGLISH FUBNITUREis 
also adequately set forth. 


THE BEST OF THE FUN. The New Hunting Book for the 
Season. By Captain E. PenneLi-Evmuirst. With 56 Lilustrations, Coloured 
and Black and White, by J. Sturgess and G. D. Giles. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 16s, ‘‘ A truly delightful medley of sport.”—Baily’s Magazine, 


ELIZA’S HUSBAND. Barry PArn’s new Book of Humour, Is}; 
cloth, ls. 6d, ‘I have laughed as heartily over it as over anything he has 
ever written, The husband is a delightful creation.”—To-Day. 











NEW 6s. NOVELS. 

THE QUEEN CAN DO NO WRONG: being some Passages and 
Personal Opinions in the Early Life of Jimmy Rabbit. By Henrsert 
Compton. Author of ‘* The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.” 

AN ANGEL’S PORTION. By Atcernon Gtssrna, Author of 
“A Secret of the North Sea.” ‘It is a good story. The characterisa 
tion is excellent, the dialogue spirited.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


VERONA’S FATHER. By D. Cnuristig Murray, Author of 
** Joseph’s Coat.’’ ‘Mr. Christie Murray has never written a stronger or 
better-handled story than ‘ Verona’s I'ather.’—To-Day. 

LEONORA. By Annoutp Bennett, Author of “Anna of the 
Five Towns.” “A thoughtful, entertaining novel, which can be read with 
sustained interest from cover to cover......A bright, sincere, and human 
story.” —Literary World. 


SIR DAVID’S VISITORS. By Saran Tytuer, Author of “In 
Clarissa’s Day.” ‘A picture, drawn with an easy, pleasant touch, of the 
artist’s social life in Old Kensington, introducing the prominent figures 
and events of the Regency days.”—Times. 

THE MISTRESS OF BONAVENTURE. By Harop Brnp10ss, 
Author of “A Sower of Wheat.” “It is a pleasure to obtain such @ 
masterly representation of pioncer work in the great North-West.”’—Bii- 
minghan Post. 





NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 


THE MOTOR PIRATE. A Sensation Novel of To-day. By 
G. Sipyey PaTeERNOSTER. With 12 Illustrations by Charles BR. Sykes. “A 
rattling good story.’’—Court Circular. 

THE BAYSWATER MIRACLE. By Frank RICHARDSON, 
Author of ‘‘Semi-Society.” “One of the funniest books in the English 
language.”—~Chic. 


TWO HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. Vol. I. A NLM 


EDITION, Revised. By Justis McCartuy, Author of ‘‘A History of 
Our Own ‘limes.”’ Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, 
commonly called THE YOUNG PRETENDER. By Atex. C. Ewa.i, 
F.S A. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK, Containing 54 Characteristic 
Cartoons by the famous Humorous Artist. Large folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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OUTLINES 


College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [In December. 


HYDRAULICS, 


Engineer in the ] : ; 
India. Demy 8vo, with 160 Diagrams, 16s. 
a eeaatiniling stb [Just published. 


“J am of opinion that 
and supplies a distinct wan 
that we have deci 


College as the text-book on the subject with which it eals.”’ 


—Colonel OrrLer, R.E., President of Cooper’s Hill. 


IMPERIAL 
SELF-GOVERNED BRITISH COLONIES. 
By LORD NORTON. Demy 8vo, 2s, 6d, [Just published. 


ctive exposition of a most interesting subject.” 
‘ee m —Birmingham Daily Post. 


THE FUTURE STATE. 


By the Rev. S.C, GAYFORD, M.A., Vice-Principal of Cuddes- 


don Theological College. Small fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
” . [Just published. 


Forming a Volume of the “‘ Oxford Church Text Book,” 
A detailed List of this Series will be sent on application to the Publishers, 


THE BLIND PROPHET. 


A Dramatic Poem. By HAROLD ELSDALE GOAD. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Just published, 


THE BISHOPRIC OF TRURO. 


The First Twenty-five Years, 1877-1902. 

By the Rev. AUG. B. DONALDSON, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
and Precentor of Truro; Author of “Five Great Oxford 
Leaders.” Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 14s. net, 


FIVE GREAT OXFORD LEADERS. 
KEBLE — NEWMAN — PUSEY — LIDDON — 
CHURCH. By the Rev. AUG. B. DONALDSON, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary and Precentor of Truro. ‘Third Edition, 
with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 6s. net, 

“The author has succeeded in the very difficult task of giving in a short 


space a clear and accurate presentation, vivid, though sober.” 
—Church Quarterly Review, 


“This attractive volume undoubtedly ee = a want, and its publication 
is, in some respects, singularly opportune.”—Pilot. 


THE STORY OF THE KHEDIVATE 


Forming a Consecutive Narrative of the Events which under 
the Khedivate have rendered England the Paramount Power 
in Egypt. By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. Demy 8vo, lés. 

“Mr. Dicey’s book on Egypt is a brilliant piece of work...... Not the least 
important chapters in this valuable book are those in which the author 
expounds the views of the ablest of Egyptian statesmen, Nubar Pasha, the 
Armenian,” —Daily Telegraph. 


OLD TOURAINE. 


The Life and History of the Famous Chateaux 
of France. By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F\S.A. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. In 2 vols., with a New Preface, and 
fresh Illustrations, crown 8vo, 16s. [Just published. 
“The conception is at once felicitous and novel, no similar work having been 


produced either in England or in France, and the execution is worthy of the 
conception.” —7'imes, 


VENICE. An Historical Sketch of the Republic, 
By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Life on the Lagoons.” 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 

“Mr. Brown has brought to his task both knowledge and sympathy, and the 


result of his labour is that he has produced a beok worthy of his subject....... 
From first to last the story is one of absorbing interest.”—Aberdeen Journal. 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 
By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Venice: an Historical 
Sketch.” Third Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“No writer since Mr. Ruskin has so thoroughly entered into the charm of 
Venice as Mr. Horatio Brown, and to this he adds an intimate knowledge of 
her history.......In its new and illustrated form it will even better than before 
serve as an excellent guide-book to those who are happy enough to be in 
Venice, and a constant recall to those who would fain be hove again.” . 

—Guardian, 


OF COMPARATIVE 


POLITICS. By BASIL E. HAMMOND, Fellow of Trinity 


WITH WORKING 


. By E. 8. BELLASIS, M.Inst.C.E., Executive 
tr aecoma A Irrigation Board of the Public Works 


‘Hydraulics,’ by E. 8. Bellasis, is an excellent work 
t. So favourable indeed is our opinion of the work 
Jed to introduce it into the ry Indian Engineering 


FELLOWSHIP OF 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, For Upper Forms of Schools and Colleges. 
By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. Crown 8vo, 1 vol., with Maps 
and Plans, 7s. 6d. 
May also be had in Two Periods :~ 
Period 1.—To Elizabeth, 1603. 4s. Period 2.—To Victoria, 1895. 4s. 
“Sure to be widely used for educational purposes...... An excellent, well- 


arranged, clear, temperate, just, and patriotic book, deserving wide and 
hearty welcome.”—Spectator, 


A HISTORY OF ROME. 


For the Use of Upper Forms of Schools. 
By J. L. MYRES, M.A., Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Maps, &c., 5s. 
‘* Mr. Myres has made a real advance on earlier school histories.” —Guardian, 
“Taking the work as a whole, we regard it as the counterpart in Roman 
history to Mr. Oman’s Greek history.”—Saturday Review. 
“We know no other history of Rome on the same scale s0 good as this.” 
—Cambridge Review. 
"Tt is really interesting, and makes its points clearly.”—Ozford Magazine. 


“This is really an admirable book, and it is one which has been much 
needed.’’—School World, 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 
By H. F. PELHAM, M.A., President of Trinity College and 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford. With Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 

By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

**The most precious history of the Church of England that has ever been 
written, a we scholarlike, lucid, full of matter, full of interest, just and 
true, and inspired with faith, hope, and ckarity, as few Church histories, or 
any other histories, have ever been.”—The Right Rev. Bishop Stv.zss 


CHURCH IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Oxford ; Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
3ishop of Ely; Author of “An Elementary History of the 
Church in Great Britain.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Hutton is an exact and fair-minded scholar who understands the art 
of popular exposition, and as an elementary manual for students of Church 
history his book is valuable.’’—Standard. 

“Ts written with full knowledge, proper proportion, and wise compression.” 

—English Historical Review. 


THE EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS 
AND HERODOTOS. 
By the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 
Third Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*€On the whole, we know of no more useful handbook to Egyptian history, 


summing up in a popular form ina short compass the results of Egyptian 
research down to the present time.” —Church Times. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 


HEBREWS. By Prof. A.H.SAYCE. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


** A fascinating book.’”’—Standard. 

“ Every page of the book reveals the scholar, and the fascinating manner in 
which Puc fava marshals his facts and draws his conclusions makes the book 
of great value to students.” — Western Morning News, 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY 
General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Eight vols, crown 8vo, 6s, net each; 
or the Set, £2 8s, net. 


Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 
By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Deputy Chichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. 


Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of Medisval and Modern History at the 
Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 


Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494. 
By BR. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494- 
1598. By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, 
and University Colleges, Oxford. 


Period 5.—The Ascendanecy of France, 1598-1715. 
By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


Period 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 

By A. HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Period 7.—Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1815. 

By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 


Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 





By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar 
of. St. John’s College, Oxford. 
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THE WORK OF JOHN S. SARGENT, RA. 


With an Introductory Note by ALICE MEYNELL. 
With 62 Superb Plates, £6 6s. net. Also Two Editions de Luxe, of which very few Copies remain, 
The Morning Post.—“ A noble record of the great portrait-painter. The book is a magnificent production, which reflects the highest credit on all concerned,» 





A CHEAP EDITION IN ONE VOLUME OF 


REMBRANDT: His Life, His Work, and His Time. 


By EMILE MICHEL. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 
With 826 Illustrations in Photogravure, Colour, and Half-Tone, £1 1s. net. 


THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, 497° SP hraveners, °% Stent 


By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. With an Introductory Note by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
With over 100 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


CASTILIAN DAYS. By the Hon. John Hay, it Scovtary. of State tn 
With 111 Illustrations by Josern Penney. 10s. net. 


The Morning Post.—‘‘ Full of spirited observation, diversified by anecdotes, and enlivened by effective pictures,” 


Uniform with above, 10s. net each. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. By HENEY JAMES. 
With 103 Illustrations by JoserH PENNELL, With 94 Illustrations by Josern PeNNe.t, 


THE NATURE OF MAN. Studies in Optimistic Philosophy, 


By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, Professor in the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 
The English Translation Edited by P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, Sec. R.Z.S. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net, 
FIRST REVIEW :—“Sure of a hearty welcome throughout the scientific world.” 


THIRTY YEARS OF MUSICAL LIFE IN LONDON, 1870-1900, 


By HERMANN KLEIN. With about 100 Portraits of Musical Celebrities, 12s. 6d. net, 


The Daily News.—‘ Interesting because of the glimpses it gives us of the giants of music. It has many lively pages. The portraits are of much interest,’ 


THE FOUNDER OF MORMONISM.  * Petovica, stugy ot soso 


% 
By J. WOODBRIDGE RILEY. With Portrait, 10s, net, 


STARS OF THE DESERT. Poems. 


By LAURENCE HOPE, Author of “The Garden of Kama.” 5s. net. 


The Outlook.— Melodious and rhymical, breathing the spirit of Orientalism with its underflow of melancholy.” 


BOOKS FOR JUVENILES. 


FOR BOYS. FOR SMALL CHILDREN. 
GODFREY MARTEN: Schoolboy. DENSLOW’S NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
By CHARLES TURLEY. Illustrated in Colour, 5s. 
Illustrated by Gorpoy Browne. 5s, The World.—* Beautifully produced......a charming gift.” 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
E. F. BENSON. BRAM STOKER. 
THE RELENTLESS CITY. THE JEWEL OF SEVEN STARS. 
The Daily Telegraph.—" It bas wit; it is topical and up-to-date.” The Times.—* Truly thrilling.” 
Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. HALDANE MACFALL. 
THE STORY OF SUSAN. THE MASTERFOLK. 
The Illustrated London News.— Mrs. Gaskell would not have been ashamed The Morning Post,— Finely conceived, admirably thought out, vividly 
of including this quaint little figure among her Cranford worthies,” presented.” 
DANIEL WOODROFFE. T. DIXON, Jun. 
THE EVIL EYE. THE ONE WOMAN. 
JACK LONDON. FRANK DANBY. 
THE CALL OF THE WILD. PIGS IN CLOVER. 
Illustrated in Colour. [Third Impression, [Fiftcenth Thousand, 





MR. HEINEMANN’S ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN LIST POST-FREE. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. : 
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French instinct for “regulation” will in the end prevail. The 
. Gauls were very completely Romanised, and great French 

NEWS OF THE WEEK. officials would be dismayed at the idea of leaving a great 
xy a 


: association like the Church uncontrolled by lay authority. 

“a NHE King and Queen of Italy arrived at Portsmouth on —____ 

. 1 Tuesday, and proceeded straight to Windsor on their visit The German doctors consider that with a few more days of 
4 toKing Edward. The reception wasa little marred by the rain, | abstinence from loud speaking und “ sharp” food the Emperor 
. but there was no doubt of its hearty cordiality. On Wednesday | will be completely recovered, and have, therefore, stopped all 
the two Kings enjoyed some shooting, and in the evening | further bulletins. The result is creditable not only to their 
there was a State banquet at the Castle, when both Monarchs | skill, but to the self-control of the Emperor, who from first to 
made short speeches of welcome and acknowledgment. That | last has shown himself an unusually good patient. He was 
of our own King was marked by a graceful reference to the | expected to be most refractory ; but patience is an element in 
visit of Victor Emmanuel I. in 1855, and that of the King of | the character of all strong men, and a permanent loss of voice 
Italy by the statement that the feelings of unity and friend- | would have been to William II. a grievous affliction. Doctors 
ship which unite Italy and England “ constitute for my people | say, we believe, that “ cussedness is comforting, for it is a sign 
= a tradition, for my Government important factors in their | of strength”; but so also in men of peremptory character is 
} Q pohiey,’—words the more noteworthy because, like the rest of | passive obedience. 

the speech, they were uttered in English, a language which 
Victor Emmanuel III. thoroughly understands. On Thursday 


sepia 


The Ambassadors of Austria and Russia presented to the 
& the King and Queen were entertained by the City with great | Porte on the 10th inst.a Note in which they peremptorily 
e pomp, but also with great cordiality, and lunched at the | Pequired submission to their proposals. They reminded the 
Guildhall with all the notables of the nation. The King and | Sultan that the tendency in Europe to demand a separate 
Queen of Italy have made themselves very popular while in | Administration for Macedonia was “ most pronounced,” and 
England. His Majesty is one of the most cultivated as well | hinted that the consequences of further delay might be most 
asone of the longest descended Sovereigns in Europe. We | Serious. It is known that Great Britain, France, and Italy 
see it stated, indeed, that his is the oldest reigning house; but | Supported this representation, and understood that the 
that is a mistake. King Edward, though it is a custom to | German Emperor advised compliance with the demands. 
date our Monarchy from the Conquest, descends from Cerdic, The Porte, therefore, grew placable, but the Sultan is 
who was independent in Wessex two hundred years before | Still refractory. He demands, it is said, the excision of 
Charlemagne. The house of Savoy, then called Counts of | the clauses which enable the Commissioners to “control” 


Maurienne, claim Royal rank from the time of the great | Hilmi Pasha. He will, however, it is confidently believed, 
Emperor. yield before an ultimatum. We do not believe in the 


least in the better government of Macedonia while the 

M. Combes, the French Premier, appears determined .to | people remain at the mercy of the officials, whose object 
carry on his war against monastic institutions. While | is pillage; but we suppose the extirpation of the villages 
declining to accept a proposal introduced by M. Girard which | will be suspended during the winter. The Bulgarian Com- 
would debar any person vowed to celibacy from teaching in| mittees will also remain passive for that time, their chief 
any school, he pledged himself on the 12th inst. in a speech in | Sarafoff admitting that further action is for the present 
the Senate to introduce a Bill interdicting al! members of re- | impossible; and altogether the crisis is postponed to the 
ligious Orders from teaching in primary, intermediate, or higher | spring. If by that time the “reforms” are discovered to 
schools, He might even go further on M. Girard’s lines; but | be nugatory, the insurrections will be renewed, perhaps 
he thought that he should wait until France had decided next | under more hopeful conditions, for the Sultan cannot call 
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out his Asiatic reserves every three months. Lord Lans- 
downe has not done all he might, but he has obtained a 
breathing-time for Eastern Europe. 


Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria is for the moment clear of 
his internal troubles. The Bulgarians have returned a 
Chamber in which a large majority is favourable to. his 
Government, and he has crushed a military conspiracy which 
was organised on the failure of the elections. The conspiring 
officers intended, it is said, to have offered the Prince the 
alternatives of deposition or war, and a section of them are 
suspected of having plotted his assassination. The latter charge 
is not proved, and though the former is almost unquestion- 
ably true, the determined action of General Petroff has 
rendered the conspiracy abortive. He arrested one hundred 
and forty officers in a day, and the Army, which was 
undoubtedly discontented, partly from a desire for action 
and partly from sympathy with the Zankoffists, who are 
friends of Russia, recovered its discipline. The policy 
of the Prince is still a little obscure; but he is 
supposed to be more or less favourable to arrangements 
with Turkey under which the government of Macedonia would 
become more lenient, while he himself would be persona grata 
at Constantinople. He is a keen-witted man, though probably 
not a scrupulous one, and certainly no hero of romance. 


The Government of India has determined not to submit to 
defeat by the Lamas who govern Tibet. These persons, 
though formally warned of their folly by the Maharajah of 
Nepal, who is their feudatory as well as ours, after four months 
of shuffling, have finally refused to negotiate about the treaties 
they have broken unless the British Commissioner returns to 
India. They are, moreover, collecting forces to compel his 
retreat. Lord Curzon has, accordingly, ordered Colonel 
Younghusband to advance to the Valley of OCbumbi, ninety 
miles nearer to Lhassa, and a force is being organised under 
Colonel Macdonald to protect his movement. He will await 
at Chumbi the action of the Lamas. They may yield at once, 
as the people show no liking for the contest ; butit is believed 
in Simla that they will try to fight, in the hope of 
assistance from some lamaseries, or monasteries, on their 
frontier, which, again, are supposed to have received en- 
couragement from Russian officers, Very little is known 
of the forces at the disposal of the Dalai Lama; but Lord 
Kitchener is taking every precaution, and the European 
officers with the Mission deride the idea that the climate is 
unendurable. The single real difficuity, it is said, is trans- 
port. We have explained elsewhere the motive of the expe- 
dition, which, though immediately provoked by breaches of 
treaty, is intended to prevent Russian agents from capturing 
the ruling powers at Lhassa. 


The Report on the French Budget of Foreign Affairs 
has been distributed to the Chambers. Drawn up by M. 
de Pressensé, it is singularly free from Jingoism. The 
Report welcomes the rapprochement of France with Great 
Britain and Italy as removing that “instability of the 
equilibrium of the world” which had resulted from the 
Triple Alliance, and expects continued peace and develop- 
ments of the Treaty of Arbitration. The conquest of 
Morocco, a natural fortress, would, as is shown by the 
history of the conquest of Algeria, involve too many 
sacrifices. In the Near East the three Liberal Powers of 
the West should complete, fortify, and hasten the action of 
the dual syndicate which is intervening, and so benefit 
Macedonia while preserving peace. In the Far East England 
and France have the greatest interest in peace, and as France 
possesses influence with Russia and England with Japan, 
each should strive with its ally in order to avert a conflict. 
That is very moderate, and only too sensible; but it remains 
to be seen whether it will affect foreign Governments as 
well as the French Chambers. The danger of the hour is 
not that the nations wish for war, for they do not, but that 
events may stimulate some one nation to acts which will 
divide the remainder into hostile groups. The Report, how- 
ever, so far as it goes, is most reassuring as to the temper 
of the Republican majority in France. 


On Friday, November 13th, at the Dolphin dinner at Bristol, 


suppose was meant to show that the support which Sir y: 
Hicks Beach tendered him and the Government later j 
evening was a most natural proceeding. Mr, Balfour. 
alluding to the time when the fiscal question had been » ter 
one in the Unionist party, and to the fact that in a 
six months it had become a matter of prime im oe 
expressed his regret that the question could not have — 
open till the moment when the Cabinet had to an ee 
country, the House of Commons, and the Cabinet rs he 
would not have it so, and it became necessary for the Gore . 
ment to come to a declaration of policy in regard to ern. 
reform. It adopted the policy of the fiscal reformers «BR 
a fiscal reformer I mean a man who, looking at the whole 
circumstances of his time and of his country, feels that fo 
change, some deep and genuine change, is required in Da 
fiscal system in order to enable us to deal with a situation 
which was not in existence when our present system was framed 
by our fathers and our grandfathers, a condition of Which 
they never even dreamed.” Mr. Balfour next describeg the 
present Government as “entirely in favour of fiscal reform,” 
but went on to declare that, like all other Governments, the 
had differences outside the policy they had agreed upon, y 


Mr. Balfour, after a very warm defence of Mr. Chamberlain 
from theattacks made upon him, proceeded to declare that those 
who peculiarly prided themselves on being the representatives 
of the true Free-trade doctrines were nothing of the sort. Hg 
then erected a man of straw which he called Free-trade, and 
proceeded to demolish it. Mr. Balfour seems to imagine that 
Free-trade is essentially an international matter, and that 
unless other nations give up Protection there can be no Fre. 
trade. That is, of course, a travesty of the British Pre. 
trader’s position. He says:—‘ Let foreigners make as many 
blunders as ever they like in the regions of commeree and 
punish their consumers as they will. We will not imitats 
them, but whatever they do, will free trade from all money 
imposts save those imposed for revenue only.’ The rest of 
Mr. Balfour’s speech was taken up with a declaration in 
favour of a policy of retaliation, “larded” with the usm] 
shibboleths of the Protectionists,—such as “Does this 
country exist on sufferance?” We cannot, however, deal with 
it in detail, and will only say that, in our view, it is in. 
possible to read the speech and doubt that Mr. Balfour is 
at heart a thoroughgoing Protectionist,—though one who at 
present “holds it not handsome to be here set down.” 


With Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s speech we have dealt atlength 
elsewhere, and will only say here that by some mental process 
which we confess we find it quite impossible to follow he 
appears to have arrived at the conclusion that though Mr, 
Balfour may be “a very devil in the carnal part”—may, that 
is, occasionally shake a loose Protectionist leg when he is 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s company—he is “still a sad good 
Free-trader at heart.” Sir Michael declared that though a 
Free-trader, he was not against retaliation, and therefore he 
saw no reason why he should not support a Government 
which had not gone further than to declare for retaliation, 
“I will tell you,” said Sir Michael Hicks Beach, “ why, Free- 
trader though I am, and always have been, as you know very 
well, yet I am prepared to support the policy which the 
Prime Minister laid down at Sheffield, and also in his speech 
to-night.” The reasons are too long to quote verbatim, but as 
far as we can understand them, they correspond pretty closely 
with the complaints against “dumping” and “unnatural 
cheapness” usually made in Mr. Vince’s leaflets. Sir Michael 
ended his speech by an appeal for party unity. Of course, we 
all desire party unity, but not at any sacrifice. Apparently 
Sir Michael thinks that the abandonment of Free-trade prin- 
ciples and the tendering of support to a Protectionist Govern- 
ment is not too great a sacrifice. We confess we do think it 
too great a sacrifice, but we repudiate as strongly as can Sir 
Michael the suggestion that a Unionist Free-trader must 
necessarily go over to the other side. He seems, however, to 
think that therefore Free-trade Unionists must support Pro 
tection. Honestly, we cannot see the necessity. 


The contradiction of the ridiculous statistics in regard to 
jewellery, and the explanation of the increased importe from 
Morocco, are not the only damaging criticisms to which Mr. 





Mr. Balfour spoke on the fiscal policy in a tone which we 


Chamberlain’s hebdomadal budget of inaccuracies has been 
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cs 
: ‘no at Thornton Heath on Wednesday, Mr. 
subjected be pvery Chamberlain’s accornt of the repeal 
Ritchie sho tax by no means corresponded with the facts. Mr. 
of the Corn- : “We could not afford to lose our 
the day before the Budget was introduced ; we 
had to accept the view which was forced upon us. This, said 
Mr. Ritchie, had been interpreted as signifying that he sprang 
: ‘4 ision at the last moment, and that, as the Times said, 
der k advantage of circumstances to put his colleagues in a. 
be ao Ritchie’s answer was to give the dates. The Budget 
rt t duced on April 23rd of this year. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
bare writ the Cabinet was in November, 1902, befcre he left 
Pe ejouth Africa, and “I not only expressed my firm deter- 
- tion at the time not to assent to the proposal, but I 
vatributed to my colleagues a reasoned argument against 
ps roposal, dated November 14th. From that time onwards 
I spoke on more than one occasion to the Prime Minister in 
ense as I spoke to the Cabinet in November.” Mr. 
Ritchie went on to describe how, when Mr. Chamberlain 
turned to England in March, there was a discussion on the 
; piect with him, but that, though not converted to Mr. 
Ritchie's view, he ultimately withdrew his opposition, and 
on March Slst the Budget was settled by the Cabinet, 
though not introduced till April 23rd. Can any one after 
considering these facts deny that Mr. Ritchie has good ground 
for protesting against the assertion that he sprang his opposi- 
tion to the Corn-tax on his colleagues at a moment when they 


were powerless to resist him ? 


Chancellor 


the same & 


On Tuesday Sir Henry Campboll-Bannerman addressed a 
Liberal gathering at Frome. After a general criticism of the 
Government, he formally accepted the assurances of Lord 
Rosebery’s Leicester speech, aud in a passage which his 
audience seem to have received with enthusiasm, welcomed 
his co-operation in practical politics. He declared that the 
principles of Liberalism were on their trial, and that unity 
was the first requisite for the party which would maintain 
them. “For this purpose they rejoiced to have again Lord 
Rosebery’s powerful influence. Alert, active, combative, 
hopeful, it would not be long before they would see those 
principles prevail which they believed to be essential to the 
real and permanent welfare of the country.” Mr. Asquith in 
his speech of Thursday, which we regret our space does not 
allow us to deal with separately, dwelt upon the eality of 
the reconciliation thus effected between the two sections of the 
Liberal party. We havealways desired to see a strongand united 
Opposition, and the need for it is now more urgent than ever. 


Few more important Blue-books have been published than 
the Report issued this week by Mr. Henry Birchenough, the 
Board of Trade Special Commissioner, who visited South 
Africa early in this year to inquire into the prospects of 
British trade. Mr. Birchenough, who is not only a well-known 
business man but a serious economist, finds every reason to 
be optimistic about the future of a trade which in ten years 
has increased from £9,000,000 to £26,000.000. He considers 
that South Africa, and particularly the Transvaal, “offers a 
most promising and expansive market, for the future of which 
the past offers no adequate criterion.” After an extremely 
interesting analysis of the lines on which the expansion will 
take place, he shows that there is no cause for uneasiness at 
any temporary depression, which may result from labour 
difficulties and “the natural reaction after a period of feverish 
activity.” He thinks that since the war there is a strong pre- 
possession in favour of British goods, and he exhorts the 
British manufacturer and exporter to take advantage of this 
chance by better finish, more scientific packing, and a better 
system of agencies, matters which the foreigner has shown 
himself fully ahve to. Mr. Birchenough has done a piece of 
exceedingly valuable work, and we hope that his countrymen 
will take the moral to heart, the more so as he puts our 
commercial future on the proper basis of individual enter- 
prise and scientific methods, and does not embark on vague 
theories of economic change. 


Some interesting passages from the monograph issued by 
the German General Staff on the South African War were 
given in the Times of last Saturday. The general verdict on 
Lord Methuen at Magersfontein is much more favourable than 
that passed on General Buller at Colenso, and the former is 
described, in spite of making various separate mistakes, as “a 








careful commander, who begins by preparing everything in a 
systematic manner with the object of ensuring success.” 
Special praise is given to the management of the artillery 
and the conduct of the Army Medical Corps, and the general 
idea of the night attack is commended, but it is pointed out 
that the surprise was not properly managed, that the troops 
first engaged were not brought up in a perfectly fresh con- 
dition, and that the resolute resumption of the offensive, by 
which the situation might have been retrieved, was rendered 
difficult by the death of General Wauchope, the delay in the 
assumption of the command by his successor, and the approach 
of dawn. Not the least interesting feature in the monograph, 
the first of a series on “ Extra-European Wars,” is the state- 
ment in the introduction emphasising the importance of 
directing attention to such wars with a view to dealing with 
the experience gained therein by other armies, “now that 
Germany has joined the ranks of those Powers which have 
colonial possessions.” 


Mr. Chamberlain visited the Colonial Office on Wednesday 
in order to take leave of the Agents-General for the Colonies, 
and delivered a most interesting speech on the evolution of his 
fiscal policy. His supreme object, which had never varied from 
the time he first had an opportunity of stating what were his 
ideas and aspirations inaccepting the office of Colonial Secretary, 
had been to unite the Empire and to bring all its parts into closer, 
more definite, and more organised communication. But while 
holding that isolation was bad both for the Motherland and 
the great Colonies, he realised that whatever was done to 
promote closer union must be done freely and voluntarily, and 
he bad always refrained from forcing his views on them, trying 
a fresh way whenever he encountered reluctance on the 
part of the Colonies. Thus he had begun by suggesting an 
Imperial Council of a permanent advisory character, without any 
legislative or executive power at all, and when this was regarded 
as premature be suggested a Council of Imperial Defence. This 
idea again failed to win acceptance, and he accordingly aimed 
at securing commercial union by a Zollverein, or as near 
an approach as possible to Free-trade within the Empire. 
Once more he was convinced of the impracticability of his 
scheme, and accordingly fell back on the alternative lines 
suggested by the Colonies, and embodied in the resolutions of 
the Colonial Premiers in which, while declaring their readiness 
without any reciprocal treatment to give British imports a 
preference, they asked that the British Government should 
favourably consider a policy which should lead toeven greater 
concessions on their part. While readily admitting the sin- 
cerity of Mr. Chamberlain’s declarations and the grandeur of 
his aim, we cannot but think that he has by his own showing 
proved the “offer” of the Colonies, so far from being a wholly 
spontaneous movement, to be, as the Westminster Gazette puts 
it, in the main the echo of his own voice. 


Lord Kitchener has had a narrow escape. On the 
15th inst. he was riding home to Simla, when in one of 
the small tunnels on the road a coolie suddenly started 
up. Lord Kitchener’s horse, frightened, swerved violently 
against a beam, and crushed his rider’s leg, breaking both 
benes above the ankle. The coolie fled in alarm, as did 
his comrades, fearing to be held responsible for the accident, 
and Lord Kitchener remained nearly an hour in that sharp 
cold unattended. He was at last carried home by some rick- 
shaw men, and the bones were set. Fortunately the fracture 
is a clean one, and the sufferer, who is rapidly recovering, will 
probably feel no permanent consequences from the aceident, 
which has, however, for the time terminated his tours of 
inspection. 


During the week considerable anxiety was felt in regard to 
the health of Lord Roberts, who has been laid up with an attack 
of pneumonia. Last Sunday, indeed, the reports pointed to a 
very grave condition. Happily, however, the serious symptoms 
soon passed completely away, and on Friday the patient's 
state was so satisfactory that it was announced that nu wure 
bulletins would be issued. Lord Roberts’s constitution is a 
sound one, but we trust that after this warning he will be 
careful during the coming winter not to expose himself to any 
unnecessary risks. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (24 per cent.) were on Friday 88}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
SIR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH. 


ISTEN to the talk of those who fought in the 
South African War, and you will find that they 
always judge men according to whether they could or 
could not “stick it out.” That is the ultimate test of 
soldiership. if a man could “ stick it out ”—i.e., keep on 
fighting as well in the last as in the first hours of a hot 
action, and show his veneration of tae maxim, “1t’s dogged 
as does it” —then he was “all nght.” If he could not “stick 
it out,” and if his courage, his torce, his good heart, could 
only be relied on for a short time, then, no matter how 
brilliant a soldier he might prove himself at the beginning of 
a battle, he was pronounced to be “no good.” It is the same 
in politics as in war. ‘There are men who can and do 
“ stick it out,” and there are men who, though very excellent 
fighters in every other respect have not got the faculty for 
“sticking it out.” It is in this latter category, we fear, 
that Sir Michael Hicks Beach must be placed. At the 
beginning of the fiscal controversy no one showed a 
better or a bolder front than he did. His speech 
during the debate on the Budget was quite admirable. 
Unfortunately he could not “stick it out.” When Mr. 
Chamberlain left the Cabinet, not because he had 
quarrelled with the Prime Minister over Free-trade, but 
with the Premier's blessing, and in order te prosecute at an 
advantage the task of converting the country, in which task 
he was already joined by the vast majority of the Unionist 
Associations, Sir Michael Hicks Beach knew so little how 
to “stick it out” that he at once began to falter in his 
fighting, and at Bristol on Friday week practically hauled 
down his flag and declared himself a supporter of the 
Government. No doubt Sir Michael Hicks Beach holds 
that he could honourably do this, since Mr. Balfour does 
not call himself a Protectionist, and because he (Sir 
Michael) is willng to consider retaliation. But though 
the country will not impugn Sir Michael’s motives any 
more than we do, they will, unless we are very greatly 
mistaken—and on the Protectionist side quite as much as 
on our own—refuse to regard him henceforth as one of 
the men who can “ stick it out.” 


It is not realiy strange that even so early in the fight we 
should find one ot our statesmen unable to “ stick it out.” 
Political, like military, history shows plenty of such | 
examples. What, however, is very strange is that Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach does not seem to realise in the taintest 
degree that lis sudden support of the Government is a 
direct censure upon his chief colleagues among the Free- 
trade Unionists. A very little reflection will show 
that it is impossible to regard it in any other light. 
The Duke of Devonshire, Lord Baifour of Burleigh, 
Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, and Mr. Arthur 
Elhot left the Administration for one reason, and 
one reason only,—because they considered it a Ministry 
which had abandoned the policy of Free-trade. They took 
what is, after all, the strongest step that can be taken 
in opposition to a Government,—the step of leaving it as 
no longer politically worthy of their help and support. It 
is a well-marked act of opposition to vote against a 
Government measure or a Government candidate, or to 
speak publicly against the Government policy. In- 
finitely the most strenuous form of political opposition, 
however, is the act of leaving and breaking up a 
Government, not on purely personal grounds or in 
order to assist it, but because of a difference of 
opinion. The Free-traders did not leave the Cabinet, as 
did Mr. Chamberlain, in order to prepare a path along 
which 1t might travel more easily, and so in order to 
assist it. They left it because they saw that it had ceased 
to be a Free-trade Government, and because the Prime 
Minister had told them that if he found the surface 
practicable he meant to drive down the Protectionist 
road. When, then, Sir Michael Hicks Beach tells us that 
he sees no reason why he should not support the Govern- 
ment, and that he means to support it, he, in effect, 
tells the Free-traders who left the Cabinet that they made 
a very great mistake, and that there was no reason why 
they should have resigned. If, that is, the Government 













a Government which had abandoned Free-tradéaaz co 
unworthy of their confidence. He says, in acts ip 
in words :—‘ Nothing of the sort. The Governm, i at 
perfectly well receive the support of men a . 
me, are convinced Free-traders.’ Now ir ee 
Hicks Beach is intellectually a very able m bal 
also a very experienced politician; but surely 
not a little odd that he did not reflect that : eth 
after all the Duke of Devonshire, Mr, Rites, Pe 
the rest of their resigning colleagues may be et 
judges of whether the present Cabinet is a Free 
Cabinet than he is. They heard, which he did i 
discussions in the Cabinet, and those freely ¢ the 
opinions of Ministers on which alone a raeei 
judgment could be formed as to the real nature of th 
convictions of the Prime Minister and the majority of the 
Cabinet in regard to Free-trade. They, too, had ph 
which he has not, the second paper or memorandum which, 
according to Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Balfour laid bafore 
the Cabinet, but did not place before the nation as he aid 
his “Insular” notes. And doubtless by this second pa, 
they could judge, though he could not, the real attitude of 
the Prime Minister. In view of these facts, it might hayg 
been supposed that Sir Michael Hicks Beach would harg 
argued :—‘ Even if Mr. Balfour’s public declarations of 
policy are just compatible with Free-trade, as I am inclined 
to think, I cannot trust to them because my Free-trade 
colleagues who were in the Cabinet, and could learn thg 
facts at first hand, tell me plainly by their actions tha 
the Cabinet is not a Cabinet with a Free-trade Policy 
Therefore, warned by them, I cannot possibly support the 
Government, but must regard it as a source of danger to 
the cause of Free-trade, to which I am pledged.’ Instead, 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach apparently and most unaccount. 
ably argues:—‘ The Free-traders when they left th 
Cabinet made a great mistake. They did not properly 
understand the situation, or how to handle it. They 
thought that Mr. Balfour had abandoned Free-trade, and 
that therefore they could not go on supporting him, J, 
however, have gauged the position more accurately, and 
find that a convinced Free-trader can perfectly well support 
the present Administration, and for that reason I have 
tendered Mr. Balfour my support.’ 

In these circumstances, Free-trade Unionists have to con- 
sider whether they will accept Sir Michael Hicks Beach's 
opinion of the Government as shown by his Bristol speech, 
or that of the Duke of Devonshire and the Free-trade 
ex-Ministers as shown by theiracts. With all due respeet to 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, we feel bound to say that we 
attach far more value to the opinion of those who could 
gauge the nature of the Premier’s views from inside 
than to that of one who had no such opportunities of 
testing them. And in this view we believe we shall be 
supported by the great bulk of Free-trade Unionists. For 
us the considerations we have just stated are amply 
sufficient; but if any balancing Free-trade Unionists want 
still more arguments, we would ask them to look at the 
following facts. If Mr. Balfour was in reality a Free 
trader, why was he so anxious to purge his Cabinet of 
such convinced Free-traders as Mr. Ritchie, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, and Lord George Hamilton that he actually 
did not disclose to them the fact of Mr. Chamberlain's 
resignation, and so ran the risk of very disagreeable things 
being said about the course he pursued? If he had been 
even the half-and-half Free-trader of Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach’s imagination, he would surely have used Mr. 
Chamberlain’s resignation to kewp them in office, and 
even after they had resigned without knowledge of 
that circumstance, would have pressed it on them as 
an argument for “staying on.” That no such attempt 
was made is surely a conclusive proof that Mr. 
Balfour is not a Free-trader except in a most “Pick 
wickian sense.” 

But perhaps it will be said that what Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach means is to support Mr. Balteur in order to 
bring him back to the fold, and to frea him from the 
baleful influence of Mr. Chamberlain. [If that is Sir 
Michael's view, we can only commend to his notice Mr. 
Gould’s admirable caricature in the Westminster Gazette 
of Tuesday. With the flash of true ganive, Mr. Gould 
has exactly depicted this explanation of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach’s action. He represents Mr. Balfour and 





is good enough for him to support, it was good enough for 
them tocontinuein. They said, in so many words, that it was 









Sir Michael as two rabbits, each anxious to play the 
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f the fox :-—“ First Rabbit: Come and play with 
Michael. I’m a fox, and I'll catch you. Second 

me, No; I’m the fox, and I'll catch you.” Behind 
Lab! oa "and looking on at this innocent little 
the ay the face. of Mr. Chamberlain, the real 
ie ho says to himself, “ I'll catch you both.” If 
fox, Michael “Hicks Beach really thinks he is going to 
ad the art of the wily politician who will defeat Mr. 
d borlaia by capturing Mr. Balfour and the official 
-_ for Free-trade, he is utterly mistaken. In vain is 
cha net spread in the sight of Mr. Chamberlain, and 
ih attempt can only make those who essay to carry it out 
: ale ridiculous. That we Free-traders shall win the 
battle we are convinced, but we shall not win it by subtlety 
and diplomacy, but only by “sticking it out.” After 
|], Free-trade and Protection are essentially opposed, and 
not matters where “a little give and take will set all right.” 
Mr. Balfour’s Government has at present, we admit, not 
sufficient courage to proclaim itself in favour of Protection, 
but that does not make it a Free-trade Government, and 


soa Government which Free-traders can support. 





THE EXPEDITION INTO TIBET. 


E may fairly hope that Lord Kitchener’s accident, 

W serious as it is, will not disable him for long, but 
the news of it must have been a most annoying blow to 
the Government of India. That Government has a dis- 
agreeable expedition on hand, and in providing for its 
necessities the experience and foresight of Lord Kitchener 
will be of the highest value. We call it a disagreeable 
expedition, for our readers may rely on it that the Indian 
Foreign Office is not advancing into Tibet from any motive 
of ambition, or without reasons which it considers abso- 
lutely imperative. The Indian Government has quite 
enough burdens imposed upon it by the huge peninsula 
and the vast population which a course of events that 
suggest to some observers Providence, and to others 
destiny, has submitted to its rule, and would gladly feel 
free to neglect all events beyond its frontiers. Afghanistan 
is to Simla a nuisance, Persia a bad smell, and Russia a 
nightmare. It wants nothing of any of them but riddance. 
Least of all does it feel impelled by any lust of conquest 
or greed of gain to interfere in Tibet. The immense 
plateau, three times as large as France, hanging above the 
Eastern Himalayas at an elevation of eleven thousand feet, 
forms, 80 to speak, while in Tibetan hands, a glacis which 
protects India from every Far Eastern , Power. Its 
seclusion is no offence to us, its people are too weak to 
invade India, its strange organisation is a subject only of 
intellectual curiosity, and it contains, so far as is known, 
nothing that could tempt the greed of the most rapacious. 
The Marquis of Hastings, indeed, rather an ambitious 
Governor-General, rejected the suzerainty of ‘Tibet, 
though the Lamas offered it themselves if he would 
send them one or two thousand cavalry. It is essential, 
however, to the continuance of this neglect that Tibet 
should remain secluded. Its geographical position is such 
that if it fell under the control of any hostile Power, 
Bengal, now the quietest of all divisions of the Indian 
Empire, would be almost untenable, at least without a 
fresh army and enormous expenditure on fortifications. 
Of late, therefore, the Government of India has been com- 
pelled to note signs that the passivity of ‘Tibet is being 
abandoned. The Lamas have broken a Treaty of commerce 
which they seemed to make willingly enough, have shown 
themselves unusually discourteous te any British agents 
entitled to make representations, and have listened at 
Lhassa to Russian agents, or rather to representatives 
from lamaseries on the northern frontier directed by 
Russian agents, with pleasure and attention. It has been 
necessary to remonstrate, and accordingly a Mission, with 
a small escort under Colonel F. Younghusband, the explorer, 
as its head, was sent to meet, at a point only thirty miles 
beyond the frontier, delegates from Lhassa, and if possible 
put all questions straight. The authorities of Lhassa, 
however, in spite of remonstrances from the Amban, or 
Chinese Resident, whose advice they are theoretically 
bound to take, after interminable shuffles and delays, 
simply ordered Colonel Younghusband out of the country. 
We cannot, unfortunately, in Asia accept insults of 
that kind, and after personal interviews with Lord 
Curzon, Colonel Younghusband, who, we may remark, 











is no firebrand, but one of the most cautious and patient 
of diplomatists, has been instructed to advance into the 
Chumbi Valley to Gyangtse, about a hundred and fifty 
miles from Lhassa, and thence endeavour to reopen com- 
munications with the governing monasteries. As it is 
quite possible that the Lamas, inflated with a belief that 
Russia will protect them, may attack the Mission, it will 
be accompanied by a sufficient body of troops—about three 
thousand five hundred, we believe—who will, it is calcu- 
lated, be able to defend themselves, or even, if necessary, 
overawe the capital, and compel the Dalai Lama and his 
ruling monks to listen to the reasonable counsels of the 
Maharajah of Nepal, their own feudatory, who earnestly 
advises them to make peace, while they have the oppor- 
tunity, with the British power. 

The advice may have weight, for the strength of Nepal 
is well understood at Lhassa, and so may messages from 
Pekin deprecating all hostile action; but also they may 
not. ‘The Lamas are very ignorant, very proud, and 
intensely jealous of their ascendency over the devotees of 
Lamaism, who are found far beyond the confines of 
Tibet, and seem everywhere to be penetrated with a super- 
stitious reverence for Lhassa and its hieratic ruler. No 
one knows what promises have been made them by the 
Russianised lamaseries, or what their authority is -over 
the mounted tribes who profess themselves adherents 
of their faith. They may induce the Abbots who rule 
Lhassa to fight; and if they do fight, Lord Kitchener’s 
clear insight into necessities, and habit of prevention 
against possible accidents, may prove of the utmost value. 
We know that the country is thinly populated, about five 
millions of people being scattered over an area equal 
to three times that of France; we know that the surface 
is as “ difficult ” as that of the Transvaal; and we know that 
the climate will in winter be horribly trying to our native 
soldiery ; but we do not know whether the Tibetans can 
or will fight effectively. They are probably brave, like all 
Mongols except the Chinese—and that is doubtful—but of 
their military means and organisation we know practically 
nothing at all. The expedition, if they fight, may go 
through their “ army” like a knife through cheese, or 
may be overwhelmed by a mass of hillmen using old rifles 
with devotion and daring ; but in any case the expedition 
will require reserves, and will be watched from Simla with 
serious anxiety. Colonel Younghusband, as we have said, 
is a cool and sagacious man, as little likely to be rash as 
Lord Kitchener; and Colonel Macdonald, who takes the 
military command, is no doubt a picked soldier; but we 
are not always successful beyond our own borders, and there 
is before us the old trouble of every European Power in 
Asia,—we cannot afford to be beaten. If we are, enemies 
will be as thick as mosquitoes, and though mosquitoes 
cannot kill, they can render life a misery. A long cam- 
paign in Tibet will be a nuisance almost without com- 
pensations, for there is nothing to get except experience 
and geographical knowledge; and we have already experi- 
ence to spare in hill-fighting, and can wait for knowledge 
of the plateau till a more convenient season. We are 
simply compelled to do the work lest we should be taken 
by surprise, and the Indian Empire “rushed ” from a new 
quarter ; but agreeable work for the Government of India 
it is not. 

Fortunately that Government does not share—or shares 
in a very slight degree—our British defect of unreadiness. 
It is a military Monarchy which has to watch a population 
of enormous number, great liability to emotion, and with 
sufficient of the military spirit to make it formidable. It 
is bound by the economic condition of its population to 
observe a strict economy, and for reasons which it would 
take a volume to explain, it has great difficulty in impro- 
vising anything. It is, in fact, a Government which 
expects emergencies. Its instinct, therefore, is to be ready, 
and it is ready, as prepared up to the limits of its power 
to act to-day as to act next month. It is used, too, to 
hill-fighting and to hillmen; knows exactly what artillery 
can be carried and what not; and for anything short of a 
great war has sufficient command of transport. We do 
not doubt, therefore, that as the expedition advances 
communication will be perfect; that roads will be made 
passable, and the need of water supply foreseen; and that 
if anything should go wrong, reserves will at once be 
pouring to the front with cartridges that fit their riffes, 
swords that will cut. and bayonets that will not bend; in 
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fact, supplies that will actually meet the soldiers’ need. 
We have little fear for the result; but what a strange 
destiny it is which compels us against our will to invade a 
country whose wish is seclusion, and with which we have 
only an indirect quarrel. If there were no Asiatic Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office in St. Petersburg, the Lamas 
of Lhassa might enjoy their chilly seclusion from the 
remainder of the world, from all civilisation and all 
progress, for many tranquil centuries more. 





THE CHURCH AND THE QUESTION OF THE 
HOUR. 


T is hardly necessary to say that we do not wish to see 
the Church of England descend into the political 
. arena, and in its corporate capacity take a share in party 
strife. Not only is the true function of the Church 
something very different from that, but we should regard 
it as a national evil if in politics all the Bishops and 
clergy were on one side and acting together, even though 
it were on the side we deemed to be in the right. At the 
same time, we have never had any sympathy with the 
notion that individual clerics ought to practise a kind 
of political celibacy. Just as we hold it to be an im- 
measurable benefit to the spiritual interests of the country 
that the priests and ministers of religion should be 
husbands and fathers, and as heads of families should 
stand inside, and not outside, the social organisation of the 
State, so we hold that all important public questions should 
come within the consideration of the clergy. They are men 
and citizens, and political problems should receive from 
them, not less, but more serious consideration because their 
lives are dedicated to the fulfilment of man’s spiritual 
needs. The clergyman must make the life of the good 
citizen the foundation on which he builds, and no man 
can be a good citizen who neglects public affairs. The 
clergyman must refuse to avert his eyes from half of human 
ken, but must face and decide for himself any problem 
that is deeply stirring the nation. He must remember, 
however, to face the problem in the true spirit, and to 
guard against being swept away by popular clamour on 
either side, or being awed by rumour or prejudice into 
accepting the views of this or that party or section. He 
must, in a word, clearly realise that it is his duty as a 
clergyman to approach the question before the nation in a 
special spirit of detachment and with a special sense of 
responsibility, and must make up his mind to adopt a 
practical course of action solely in accordance with that 
spirit. 

In the present instance we do not doubt that if this 
course is conscientiously pursued, it will lead to a very 
great diversity of opinion. Thatis to a nt and even 
welcomed. What is to be dreaded is that the clergy should 
adopt a conventional course, and be swept into the endorse- 
ment of one particular set of opinions merely because 
they are the opinions of the upper middle elass,—the class 
from whom they spring and among whom they live. The 
clergy must in a crisis like the present guard themselves 
against being biassed by their surroundings, lest in the 
hurry and stress of their very full daily lives they should 
take up and act upon political views simply because 
they are the views of the men with whom they chiefly 
associate, who are their social intimates, and with whom 
on most matters they are in intellectual sympathy. If 
they come to adopt the views of their social entourage after 
careful consideration, no one can challenge their decision, 
for they have as much right to their own opinions as other 
men. What they must take precautions against is the 
adoption of ready-made opinions, which will lead them 
into courses of action which they have not consciously 
thought out, but have simply assumed as true because 
they are in the mouths of those they see most of. In 
other words, our plea is for an independent and 
individual. rather than for a conventional, standpoint 
for the clergy in the present crisis. No one, for 
example, will have the slightest right to reproach a 
clergyman for helping to tax the food of the people 
if he has deliberately come—as many sincere men 
doubtless have—to hold the opinion that such a tax 
will be for the good of the nation. If, however, such an 
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not apparently, because it was the view ; co 
then tho weight of responsibility will indeed. yeti 
That the rural clergy will take the Protectionist si, ; 
the present controversy because it is assumed th va 
material interests will benefit, we regard as a at their 
libel on a body of devoted men. We admit that 
view is often very strongly pressed upon th tt 
that they are constantly being told that the peed, 
rise in the price of cereals will at once help th 
regards their glebe, and will ultimately inemeass “ 
tithe; but we do not believe that these selfish a toe 
will have any effect. Our rural clergy, what 
they may be, are not sordid; if th halle 
y y be, ; and if they follow M 
Chamberlain, it will not be with any hope of increas. 
their incomes, but on wider grounds. They will eee 
indeed, that the general rise of prices is far more lik i 
injure them than to help them. — 
There is one point of view from which 
ought to be approached that we are certain sat i 
with very great force to the clergy if once their attent; 
is strongly directed to it, and we have therefore no he _ 
tion in specially commending it to their notice, We _ 
them to consider Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals from - 
standpoint of the very poor. It is the glory of the Chy , 
of England that she has become, and especially during t 
last thirty years, in all the great centres of population i 
England, the Church of the very poor. Political rhetoticiane 
and social satirists may accuse that Church of worldliness on 
pride, and may indulge in cheap sneers at her wealth and 
magnificence ; but those who know the life of our great 
cities know with what devotion and success the clergy have 
worked among the destitute and those on whom the pinch 
of poverty chiefly falls. But it is admitted that whatever 
may be the net result of the taxation of food on the working 
man in regular employment, it cannot but press hardly on 
the poorest class. Those on the verge of starvation will 
find no compensation in reduced taxes on tea, coffee 
sugar, and tobacco, for these are luxuries which they 
practically do not use. On the other hand,a very little rise 
in bread may push them over the edge of the precipice. We 
do not, of course, argue for a moment that such considers. 
tions ought to force every clergyman to decide against Mr, 
Chamberlain. Itis quite possible that if he were convinced 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy would improve our trade, 
commerce, and agriculture generally, he might argue that 
it would be best to sacrifice the interests of the very 
poor, and provide for them through the Poor Law. Wa 
merely desire to point out that the Church of England 
is in a special and peculiar way the guardian of the 
interests of the very poor, and that therefore the clergy 
ought to give the claims of the very poor the most com 
plete consideration before coming to any decision. What 
makes the need for this all the greater is the fact that 
the very poor, the submerged tenth, have few other 
guardians and helpers. Other classes in the community 
have plenty of means of proclaiming their views and getting 
them heard, but the very poor are peculiarly inarticulate 
and helpless, and unless the clergy will constitute them- 
selves their protectors and spokesmen, and see that their 
claims are considered, little or no attention will be paid 
to them. That the Church of England will be ashamed 
of acting as guardians for the most destitute and miserable 
portion of the community, and of insisting, we do not say 
on their claims being granted, but, at any rate, not quite 
forgotten or ignored, is happily a matter on which there 
can be no doubt. Their claim has, we believe, only to 
be advanced to be admitted at once, whatever may be 
its practical result. 
We have pointed out that the clergy of the Church of 
England are bound to give special consideration to the 
claims of the very poor, and to think of their interests in 
the present political crisis. The accusation that they are 
regarding the interests of the residuum rather than of 
trade and commerce generally, though unjust and mis- 
leading, is sure to be made, but must not deter them, 
for they will remember that the Church is bound by the 
most sacred obligations to consider the cause of the 
helpless, of the widow and the fatherless, of the sick and 
the halt. But such considerations, and the weight to be 
given to the many arguments that will arise incidentally 
in regard to the claims of special classes of the community, 
are, we admit, likely to prove a matter of very great 





opinion is not a matter of individual conviction, but has been 
adopted carelessly and at haphazard, and really,even though 


difficulty and complexity, and will require the most careful 
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s in the light of ne knowledge. 
of the clergy will, in these circum- 
Not unnaturally help from their icra superiors, will 
— ‘ A to the Bishops for guidance in the matter. 
look, ¢ ool trust that’ the Bishops—not so much as a 
ber - that would not, we think, be desirable, but 
body . ol —may feel impelled to give them such 
individua 7 Bishops like the Bishops of London and of 
etal who have had immense experience of the con- 
= f the poor, could direct the attention of the clergy to 
dion f the question which would be of great help to men 
- 5 to arrive at a sound conclusion. Again, Bishops 
oo, like the Bishop of Worcester, exercise a great intel- 
Sai influence on the clergy should be able to throw 
iieht upon the manner in which the subject ought to be 
He roached by those determined that the Church should not 
fail through them in any part of her high mission. What 
are the actual opinions of the majority of the Bishops on 
the main issue we have no idea, but whatever they may 
be, we feel certain that their influence should be directed 
towards inducing the clergy to adopt a decision on the 
oblem of the hour freely and independently, and without 
those unconscious prejudices of class and surroundings 
that can only be thrown off by a strong and conscious 
eflort. ? 

We can only end as we began, by declaring that no one 
has any right to ask the clergy to take a particular side. 
What we have a right to ask them, and what we do ask 
them, is, as we have said, to consider the problem free from 
the prepossessions of class and surroundings— preposses- 
sious which unless deliberately and consciously rejected are 
almost certain to affect their minds—and in such considera- 
tion specially to remember the claim that the very poor of 
the nation have on them for help and sympathy,—we will 
not say for championing their case, for that would be too 
strong, but for preventing that case being passed over and 
neglected. 
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THE KINGS OF EUROPE. 


HE frank cordiality of the reception given by London 
: f to the King and Queen of Ltaly will awaken observers 
to facts which will cause future historians some _per- 
plexity. They will note with surprise that while in the 
beginning of the twentieth century the Kings of Europe 
lived lives of painful precaution against assassins, that 
period was on the whole, if considered as a political cycle, 
a good time for the Kings. Many of their earlier dangers 
had almost entirely passed away. ‘Their dynastic diffi- 
culties were over,—indeed, except in Spain, no Sovereign’s 
tile was ever questioned by a household rival. ‘Their 
relation to their peoples had become, on the whole, a 
pleasant one. The hatred which two generations before 
had concentrated itself upon the thrones had apparently 
died away ; in particular, the ridicule of kingship as a theory 
had passed out of literature and out of the popular mouth. 
The Kings were accepted as part of the scheme of things, 
and the tendency of popular thought was to exalt their 
prominence in the community. Their personalities were 
watched with eager and not unsympathetic eyes, their 
movements were recorded with unceasing care, and there 
was a visible tendency to attribute to them most successes 
in administration. ‘The older world talked of their virtues, 
the newer one of their political or social triumphs. A 
kind of adulation, not so reverential as of old, but, so to 
speak, more liquid, had fallen upon them from all 
quarters, and their whole lives were observed with a 
minuteness of which the previous century had afforded few 
examples. To judge by all appearances, the philosophers 
who predicted the decay of Royal authority as sure to follow 
the enlightenment of mankind had been entirely mistaken, 
and the Kings of the Continent had become the leaders as 
well as the rulers of their nations. The Emperor of Russia 
remained as absolute as ever; the Emperor of Austria had 

me the supreme referee of his many peoples; the 
German Emperor was practically the sole living politician 
within his dominions; the King of Italy, though obeying 
a rather strict Constitutional law, really selected, and to 
@ great extent guided, the Ministers, who in theory were 
chosen only by Parliament. Even the little Kings had been 
‘2 a curious way accepted by their subjects, and in Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Greece no one objected to a certain 
leadership or right of veto in the Sovereign. It seemed in 
places as if men were tired of governing themselves, or of 


| finding among themselves leaders who could lead. They 





fell back upon the “ accidents ” as if they were necessarily 
“happy.” The Kings, in fact, enjoyed everything which 
delights Kings except—it is an important exception— 
personal safety. The man who on arrival at a station was 
cheered by shouting thousands had passed en route 
hundreds of points where soldiers were arranged for his 
personal protection from foes who had proved themselves 
really dangerous. 


Nevertheless, the historian will, we think, decide that 
much of this apparent improvement in the position of the 
Kings was accidental and temporary. It was due in part 
to the sudden increase in the means of popular observation, 
to the increase of intercommunication, and tv the growth 
of that microscopic tendency in human eyes which marked 
itself in all literature, and even in the unprecedented 
diffusion of the spirit of scientific inquiry. As every one 
studied medicine, so every one studied Courts, and indeed 
all persons and institutions that from circumstance or 
intention made themselves effectively visible. The promi- 
nence of the Kings, moreover, coincided in time with a 
certain decline in the intellectual grade of leading 
politicians. This was probably due to accident, Nature 
producing great statesmen sporadically and without the 
continuity with which she produces those thirsty for 
their help. For a short period the Kings were not over- 
shadowed by great men. The spiteful said that the 
Kings, being strong, kept down those who might have been 
their rivals in popular regard, or at all events felt no 
necessity for the aid which weaker predecessors had inter- 
mittently sought. The German Emperor was almost a 
genius; the Austrian Emperor was the most sagacious of 
diplomatists ; the King of Italy was probably the most 
reflective man within his own dominions. The spiteful, 
however, never interpret complicated things aright; and 
if the Kings did not seek great advisers, they certainly 
would have rejoiced in the grand administrators whom 
they did not succeed in finding. Moreover, there was a 
definite change in the character of the worship that was 
paid to the thrones. Their sanctity had passed away. 
The respect expressed was no longer for the office, but for 
the individual. The leader was worshipped rather than 
the holder of a priesthood. Compare the Memoirs of the 
Margravine of Bayreuth with the Life of Queen Victoria by 
Mr. Sidney Lee, and you will find a difference which it is hard 
to define in words. Both had clear eyes, but the Margravine, 
who hated the King and Queen of Prussia, had for them 
an inherent reverence which in the English biographer, 
who admired his subject, became a genial criticism. 
The best proof of what we are saying is that hardly any 
King in Europe possesses the influence which has accrued 
to President Roosevelt in America, or even to the far less 
original, though most excellent, President Loubet in 
France. An insult to President Roosevelt would be 
resented as much as an insult to any King, and even 
Mexicans speak of their six-times-elected President with 
a feeling indistinguishable from loyalty. In all Conti- 
nental countries, too, the representative Chambers are 
grasping at power as eagerly as if they did not trust the 
Sovereigns, whom, nevertheless, they are willing to obey. 
They long for self-government as an ideal while elevating 
the rank of the Sovereigns in the community, a double 
instinct or policy which would be inexplicable if we did 
not remember that the Chambers, while greedy of political 
power, do not seek, and have no means of seeking, the social 
influence which almost imperceptibly yet certainly aggran- 
dised the Sovereigns. The history of social influence has 
yet to be written, but that this subtle power has expanded 
its area throughout the period we are considering is past 
all question. The hope of the ambitious is not to be 
tyrants, but to be first in the community; and to the 
fulfilment of that ambition the favour of the Sovereigns 
is a rapid road. 

Whether this promotion of the Kings, which cannot be 
denied, will endure is a question for the future—it probably 
depends to a large extent upon the personalities of their 
successors—but two or three tendencies would seem to 
suggest that their influence is reaching high-water mark. 
Their social influence cannot do much for democracies. 
Sand lifts itself in storms, and not by steps. The great 
object of the masses, who must ultimately settle the 
question, is now an increase in the comfort which they see 
to be attuimable, but do not attain; and it is hard to see 
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how the Kings can do much for them in this regard. A 
financial genius on the throne is a figure not found in 
history, for though many Kings have piled up treasure, 
few, even if we include Henri IV., have made their people 
rich. It was his Hebrew Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
not Pharaoh, who kept the people in corn. The Kings 
themselves see this, and throughout Europe not even 
the most conservative of Sovereigns hints a wish 
to supersede the representatives in matters of finaace. 
There are, too, we think, in the new and terrible com- 
plexity of human affairs—produced mainly by the fact that 
there are now millions of opinions where formerly there 
were only hundreds—signs that the Kings are beginning to 
dread the burden of their powers, and seek with a certain 
eagerness to share them with the masses whose wisdom, 
except in the aggregate, they deride. The consensus of 
the thoughtful that hereditary Monarchy, while theoreti- 
cally indefensible, makes for the solidity of nations, and 
the latent fear of all property-holders, whose power, direct 
and indirect, certainly does not diminish, will probably 
keep the dynasties at the head of affairs; but the next 
generation will, we imagine, see them recede again into that 
clear obscure which philosophers fancied would come 
sooner, forgetting, as they did, that the ascendency of a 
selected mob called a body of representatives is one of 
the strangest anomalies—though Englishmen at least may 
call it a most beneficial anomaly—with which historians 
have ever had to deal. No committee ever governed a 
regiment or a ship, but nations are wise when they rely 
for permanent guidance upon committees. 





LORD PENRHYN AND HIS WORKMEN. 


i ie end of the Bethesda strike may be supposed to 

have pleased Lord Penrhyn, but it can hardly have 
pleased any oneelse. The defeat of the men will inevitably 
leave much bitterness behind it. The strike has been so 
prolonged, and has been the subject of so much newspaper 
comment, the appeals to public sympathy have been so 
frequent and so various, that the disappointment at all 
these things coming to nothing must be very great. Nor 
is it likely to be soon forgotten. In the most favourable 
circumstances only a portion of the men on strike can be 
taken back, and they will return without a pretext for 
asserting that they have gained any fraction of their 
demand. If Lord Penrhyn’s case had been one to com- 
mand sympathy at all points, there might have been 
room for satisfaction at the total collapse of wholly 
unreasonable claims. But this is not quite a correct 
account of the transaction. In so far as Lord Penrhyn 
refused to be dictated to in the management of his own 
business, in so far as he declined to accept Unionist work- 
men as proper representatives of workmen who did not 
belong to a Trade-Union, he was clearly in the right. 
Management, even if it be only part-management, by a 
Committee of workmen is likely to lead straight to bank- 
ruptecy, and where Unionists and non-Unionists are 
employed on the same works their communications with 
their employer ought obviously to pass through different 
channels. Buta part of Lord Penrhyn’s case was mixed 
up with a refusal, natural perhaps, but hardly politic, to 
negotiate with his men through the medium of Trade- 
Union officials. It is not at all surprising that he should 
have disliked the idea of any outside interference between 
himself and his workmen. They were numerous enough 
and strong enough—at least so he might have thought— 
to fight their own battles, and they must know their own 
interests very much better than advocates brought in from 
oi tside, and necessarily ignorant of the circumstances of 
the particular quarry. It would have been wiser, however, 
to remember that it is of enormous importance to the 
workmen to have the intervention of the Union to which they 
belong universally recognised. It is the only weapon by the 
use of which they can place themselves on anything like an 
equality with their employer, and if the use of it is foregone 
in one instance, its surrender will be demanded in others. 
Nor has the desire to shut out the intervention any ground 
in fact. Experience has pretty well shown that the 
Trade-Union leaders are as a rule more disposed to listen 
to reason than the maa on whose behalf they speak. 

The real lesson of this unfortunate business is the 
necessity the workman is under of choosing his field of 
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battle wisely. There are easily conceivable o; 

in which even Lord Pasienecdeal pai eircumstanceg 
less resolute than Lord Penrhyn—would have bea ane 
to meet the workmen in the Bethesda quar half 
The impression that a strike will make onthe “way. 
against whom it is directed will ordinarily vary Wan 
loss it will inflict on him if it is persisted in Th the 
ask for certain concessions, whether in wages, or in nia 
or in regulations. To grant these concessions will man 
definite loss of profit. The master will have to pint 
for the same work, or to get less work for the pr 7 
or to have the tale of work reduced by the action of “ 
restrictions. But when he comes to reckon up viet the 
amount of this loss will be, he has to set by the side of ; 
the far greater immediate loss which he will incur b ‘ 
temporary stoppage of the works if his refusal ig followed 
by a strike. On the one hand there is the diminution ; 
the weekly profit if work is carried on under the te 
terms; on the other hand there is the cessation of all 
profits for an unknown number of weeks consequent 
on the men ceasing to work. The comparison between 
the two is a matter of nice calculation, and the employer 
has to tuke into account such considerations as the amount 
of the reserve fund in the men’s possession, the likelihood 
of their getting substantial help from other trades, and tha 
effect of public opinion on other masters in positions 
similar to his own. All these speculations depend on the 
single fact that the factory, whatever it is, is bringing in a 
substantial return to the owner,—a return which he is 
unwilling to lose, and to keep which he will go some wa 
in the direction of concession. But suppose that this 
substantial return does not exist, that the factory only 
just pays its way, that the expenses of keeping it going 
pretty well swallow up the income derived from it,—it is 
plain that the position of the employer will be immensely 
stronger and that of the men proportionately weaker, This 
was precisely the state of things in the Bethesda Quarry. It 
was not sufliciently profitable to make it a matter of much 
interest to the owner whether the slate was dug out or 
left in its place. In the one case he did not make much; 
in the other he did not lose much. When the margin 
between profit and loss is thus narrow, an employer can 
afford to do what he pleases; and when he happens to be 
a man of exceptionally strong will, defending what seems 
to him a principle of great private and public importance, 
he is pretty sure to use to the full the opportunity with 
which these exceptional circumstances arm him. Unfor- 
tunately, the line taken by the men was not calculated to 
shake Lord Penrhyn’s purpose. The majority of strikes 
turn upon questions which admit of argument or appeal to 
a generally felt sympathy. If they have to do with wages, 
the object is to show that the profits the masters are making 
are large enough to justify a rise. If they are concerned 
with hours, the men can appeal to the almost universal 
desire for more leisure, and to the growing belief that 
shorter spells of work tend to make labour more efficient. In 
the Bethesda dispute noneof these sources of interestexisted. 
To the public at large it seemed little more than a dispute 
whether a quarry should be managed by the owner or by 
the men he employed to work it. In such a cause as this 
the appeals made by the men, the tours, the hymn-singing, 
the aid invoked for the suffering wives and children, seemed 
out of place. You do not quarrel, it was said, with your 
wages or your hours, and yet you will not go back to work. 
This was not by any means the whole of the case, for it 
left out the really important element,—the place of Trade- 
Unions and their officials in negotiations between masters 
and men. But it was the whole case as it appeared to the 
hasty observer, and the view he took of it was general 
enough to prevent any strong expression of opinion in 
favour of the men. Even Lord Penrhyn’s refusal to sub- 


mit the case to the arbitration of the Board of Trade did’ 


not have the effect that the men no doubt thought it 
would have. The fact is that the issue was not suited to 
arbitration, least of all to official arbitration. For official 
arbitration almost always aims at splitting the difference, 
and when this difference is one not of fact but of principle, 
this is an eminently inappropriate process. How, it was 
felt, can Lord Penrhyn be expected to submit the question 
whether ke shall be master in his own quarry to any 
judgment but his own? Had he been making large 
profits, indeed, he might have been tempted to waive the 





principle rather than put in peril the large returns which 
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was bringing in. With this inducement 
ee could afford to see the battle out. 


i of the strike has a larger moral even than this. 
ia hoor hasan indirect interest—if, indeed, it 
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It sho ; mee = th fal 
thing more than indirect—in the successfu 
Oe | of couies. Workmen are apt to think that 


gest when the employers are i and in 
-haps this is true for a time. But the more 

= nan —, is the more unwilling he will be to 
aid rations brought to a standstill. When trade is brisk 
_ patna are coming in from every quarter a master will 
ordinarily be very ready to listen to the representations of 
the men in his employ, provided that they are not alto- 
gether unreasonable. He knows that they have the 
ower by striking to inflict on him avery heavy 

oss. If his machinery is left standing still for weelcs 
or months, he cannot execute the orders he has, and it 
js useless to take any more. Nor is the absence of 
orders while the strike lasts the whole, or even the worst, 
of the consequences to which the strike exposes him. He has 
no certainty that the orders will come back to him when the 
strikeis over. Considerations of this kind are very effective 
in bringing capitalists to reason, and the workmen can 
hardly make a greater mistake than in fancying, as they 
sometimes seem to do, that they will be more able to 
exercise pressure on their employers if, by inefficient work 
or vexatious regulations, they contrive to keep profits down. 
They may succeed, no doubt, in their immediate purpose ; 
but the very sense that he has little or nothing to lose by 
astrike may easily make an employer very careless about 


provoking one, 


they are stron 








NATURAL LIMITS. 


O counter has been more shamefully abused in argument 
than the unfortunate word “ nature,” whether employed 
alone as descriptive of some primordial essence whose existence 
is in some mysterious way to condone folly, or in connection 
with “rights,” “ duties,” or “laws” to justify some political 
propaganda. The word has fallen into discredit, and in most 
of its uses has been subjected to a rigorous analysis; but 
there is still one phrase in daily use, not so much among 
pedants as among severely practical people,—lawyers, 
politicians, men of business, and even, at times, respectable 
men of science. It is still considered by many people a complete 
condemnation if a scheme is said to transgress the “natural 
limits” of the department with which it is concerned. The 
world is conceived as a series of hurdles, imposed by 
Providence, up to which the human experimentalist may 
skirmish, but no further. Instances from the history of 
opinion during the past two hundred years will occur to 
any one who thinks of the methods by which progress has 
come. In questions of transit, in which our persons and 
properties are very really concerned, the argument flourished 
greatly. The ‘Rapids’ and ‘ Wildfires’ of the old coaching 
days were condemned by conservatives as exceeding the 
natural limits of speed, an argument which would have been 
relevant if applied in the interests of the horses, but scarcely 
so if concerned with the man on the box-seat. The beginnings 
of steam transit had to face the same objection, and each 
successive increase in the rate of locomotion has been met by 
the bogey of natural limits. Now in the days of motor-cars 
and mono-rails the argument has lost most of its force, though 
timid people may still be found who fear that the natural limits 
of speed have been passed, and prophesy disaster. The phrase 
has done duty in other provinces; notably in fiscal questions. 
In 1697 four shillings in the pound was laid down as the 
“natural limit” of the old Land-tax. When after Austerlitz 
its successor, the Income-tax, was raised to two shillings in 
the pound, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Henry 
Petty, laid down the rate as “the natural limit of the tax.” 
When Peel reintroduced the tax in 1842 on a modest scale, 
the natural limit shrank accordingly. We have heard, too, of 
4 “natural limit” to Colonial expansion, after which Colonies 
must cease to be Colonies, and become separate nations. 
There are “natural limits” in commercial and industrial pro- 
gress, in social reform, in education; and to disregard them 
is to fly in the face of the immortals, who for their own 
purposes have said: “Thus far and no further.” 
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illegitimate use; and the distinction between them is the 
definition of “nature.” If we say that there are natural 
limits to the endurance of the human body, we mean by 
nature the whole network of conditions governing an organism 
which we understand. We have ascertained by experiment 
the laws under which the human body exists, and we can 
rightly say that a violation of these laws will bring it to an 
end. Nature in this case is adequately realised; and our 
statement is the affirmation of a fact which is true, granted 
the truth of our body of knowledge. We may also argue 
logically that there are natural limits to the taxatien of this 
or that class ina State. We know its means of livelihood 
and the narrow margin separating it from poverty; and pro- 
vided this knowledge is true, we can insist upon the limitations 
which follow from it. . Nature in such a use is no more than 
the series of ascertained truths which lie behind a phenomenon, 
and the value of the argument depends upon the value of this 
background of knowledge. But this use is, unhappily, none 
toocommon. As a rule, when we hear the phrase “ natural 
limits” in an argument, we know that it is very much of a 
type with an appeal to the greatness of God in a scientific 
discussion, a combination of fatalism and ignorance. When 
a man appeals to “natural limits,” it is usually because he is 
unable to see quite what the practical limit is to be. His 
knowledge is inadequate, and he escapes fyom the difficulty by 
importing an abstraction—Nature—which no one understands 
but most reverence vaguely; and since the word has value 
only because of the knowledge for which it is a synonym, it 
is the poorest cloak in the world for ignorance. It may 
further be objected that such a use implies a narrow and 
formal conception of what Nature is. The hidden ways, the 
vast and complex network of forces which make up physical 
and intellectual life, are reduced to a vague Something, which 
imposes laws like a County Council, and has drawn a circle of 
fences around human endeavour. The many real limitations 
in life, instead of being self-imposed or inherent in the modes 
of our activity, tend to be regarded as barriers in whose 
creation we have had no share, and so in the long run 
make freedom and hope impossible for man. The law of 
gravitation imposes a natural limit to man’s capacity of 
walking down a precipice, but it is a law which he under- 
stands, and is a law only because he understands it and has 
deduced it from the catastrophes of his life. When our 
knowledge is adequate we can, if we please, call it a law of 
Nature, but we have no warrant for bringing in an inexplicable 
Nature to cover our ignorance and obscure discussion. 


Every one is familiar with the class of man to whom a 
“natural limit” represents the last word in human wisdom. 
We may have it in a high and reasonable form, or in a con- 
fused and lowly variant. It was a part of the “ very portable 
baggage” of Whig philosophy. Nature, which was used by 
tousseau and his school to justify anarchy, was employed 
in England as an argument for political compromises, and 
became a kind of half-way house between political extremes. 
This is clearly shown in their attitude towards State inter- 
ference. The State has a certain right of control over the 
individual’s life, else there could be no government; but there 
are natural limits to its interference. So, too, with reform. 
The advocates of the first Reform Bill were, most of them, not 
prepared to admit that there could be any extension of the 
principle. The franchise in their eyes had reached its natural 
limit. There is no fault to find with this attitude, except that 
its justification was unfortunately expressed. What was a 
bare practical compromise based on the hastiest political fore- 
cast was given the doubtful support of a fallacicus philo- 
sophical doctrine. When it became necessary to go beyond 
the compromise, the old talk of natural limits rose to 
obstruct the way. People were afraid of heresy in venturing to 
question so imposing a safeguard. It is a fallacy, again, 
which may be found at the root of much of the opposition to 
State Socialism. Men who would refuse to accept the logical, 
if barren, creed of pure individualism have set up for them- 
selves so-called natural limits which they are afraid to 
transgress even for the sake of a beneficent reform. The 
truth is that by such abstract formulae we can defend any- 
thing in the world with the same degree ofreason. The spirit 
which lies behind them is often sound, being simply that 
English Constitutionalism which dislikes far-reaching policies 





Like all loose phrases, this argument has a correct and an 


and prefers to feel its way slowly to progress; but the 
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expression of the spirit in the terms of an abstract dogma is 
much to be regretted. For we can safely talk of natural 
limits only in cases where our knowledge of the “nature,” the 
conditions, of the problem is practically complete; and in the 
complex and shifting details of politics such knowledge must 
commonly be absent. 


There is another argument used by the same type of 
reasoner which at first glance seems the opposite of the talk 
about natural limits. We are often told that such-and-such a 
proposal is good enough in itself, but that it is the “thin 
end of the wedge,” and is therefore to be shunned. This 
attitude is the very extreme of conservatism, and if con- 
sistently maintained, would shut the door against any re- 
form. There is nothing in the world, from a standing 
army to Christian charity, which is not capable of a 
maleficent extension. Life is built up on compromises, on 
stopping short of something. Justice, if carried too far, 
becomes barbarity, gentleness cowardice, generosity folly. 
To oppose an avowed good because of its possible mischievous 
extension is, as Sir Robert Peel once said, to be guilty of moral 
and political cowardice. But let us distinguish. As inthe case 
of the phrase “natural limits,” there is a right and a wrong use 
of the argument, and the distinction, as before, is the adequacy 
or inadequacy of our knowledge. If the reform proposed is 
such that by its very definition it is unlimited, or if it is 
proposed in a form where no limitations appear, then we may 
justly call it the “thin end of the wedge.” It is right in 
certain circumstances to call the protection of an industry 
the thin end of the universal Protection wedge, since the same 
causes which make the protection of one trade desirable 
must soon apply with equal force to all. A man would have 
been justified in calling the fall of the Bastille the thin end 
of the wedge of revolution, since the destroyers of this one 
piece of feudalism had placed no limits to their creed which 
would prevent them from in the long run destroying all. But 
when a reform is in question of which certain limitations are 
a vital part we may reasonably argue that it is bad in itself; 
but we cannot say that it is good, and if kept within its 
limits highly desirable, but that we fear it as the thin edge of 
the wedge. And yet it is a plea which we hear daily urged 
against reasonable change. At first sight it is the opposite 
of “natural limits”; it is the absence of natural limits which 
apparently is dreaded. But if we look closer we find our old 
friend, the abstract conception of Nature. The limits inherent 
in the scheme—artificial, self-imposed limits, if you like—are 
to be defeated by some force of Nature which knows no 
limitations. In one case, as in the other, the fallacy is based 
on a distrust of the power of human institutions to prevail 
against a vague thing called Nature, which is either occupied 
in upsetting our barriers or in erecting fences of its own. 





THE APPARATUS OF THE DETECTIVE. 


T is, we believe, a fact accepted by students of criminal 
statistics that though one of the most noteworthy 
features of the social progress of the last fifty years has been 
a great decrease in crime, the number of persons who are 
criminals by choice has steadily increased. In some ways it 
is difficult to see why this should be so; it is not easy to see 
why, for instance, in the natural order of things, the com- 
munity in self-defence has not made it more and more uncom- 
fortable for the criminal. But though we may ask in vain 
why we allow it to be possible for a man to enjoy a life of 
crime, and to prefer it to all other careers, it is easy enough to 
see why, gianted that a career of crime is enjoyable, the class 
of professional criminals increases in number. In the first 
place, during the last fifty years the method of punishing 
prisoners guilty of a crime less than murder has changed. 
Before 1850, when transportation to New South Wales and 
South Australia was abolished, men convicted of certain crimes 
were simply shipped out of the country. In the years before 
1835, again, the press-gang swept up a large proportion of the 
ne’er-do-weel members of the population. But as Civilisation 
has broadened her boundaries it has gradually become recog- 
nised that it is no longer possible to make even the most 
distant parts of the globe into rubbish-heaps; and con- 
sequently, since for all intents and purposes it is almost as 
dangerous to the English community for a potential burglar 
to be at large in Paris or Melbourne as in London, criminals 








once convicted of an offence are allowed “pon tdieani en 
in England, probably to commit crime again, Wan : 
is necessary or desirable need not here be discussed. ne ra 
fact remains, 5 Dit the 


Would a professional criminal, it may be asked 
conditions of punishment for crime prevailing to-day to th 
of the first half of the last century? At first gj ht Ad 
answer would seem to be “ Yes,” because the svnedbas el by 
fessional criminals has increased, and is believed to be ze : 
increasing. But that is no answer at all, in reality rite . 
before 1850 he was only allowed to commit a serious ¢ mi 
in England once,—that is, if he was caught, To od 
question in another form, however, would he prefer, for 0 
poses of committing crime, the conditions and seacmuie : 
civilisation to-day to those of, say, the days before Waterloo? 
For it must be remembered that up to a certain point the 
resources of civilisation have made certain kinds of crime 
more easy to commit. When a thief can catch a train 
which in three or four hours will take him a couple of 
hundred miles away from the place where he committed his 
robbery, he would certainly seem to have sect the police g 
harder task to catch him than if he were unable to travel 
more than twenty miles in the same time. IE, again, he “< 
manage to escape with his plunder oversea before the theft ig 
discovered, or at least before the thief is suspected, he stands 
a better chance of getting clear away—for a time—than he 
stood when it was difficult to reach a foreign port quickly, and 
when he might be caught on shore before the sailing-ship 
could stand out to sea. Once more, when he can communi. 
cate, as he can to-day, with a confederate in any part of the 
globe within an hour or two, clearly he has a better chance of 
making a coup than when the mail-coach carried a letter at ten 
miles an hour. 

But those advantages are more apparent than real. Fast 
as he can move, his enemies can move faster. The train may 
travel sixty miles an hour, but the telephone travels a hundred 
miles a second. The steamship may cross from Liverpool to 
New York in six days, but the cable reaches New York sir 
days before the liner. He, with his “too too solid flesh,” races 
an implacable enemy asa snail might racethewind. Andeven 
as he races, hoping, perhaps, that the wind is blowing ina direc. 
tion opposite to his own, he carries with him a leaden weight 
which must drag him toa standstill at last,—the knowledge that 
he is he; that his body, which he cannot change, is known in 
every stark detail by his pursuers; that he can be identified 
with absolute certainty out of a million of his fellow-creatures, 
If once he has beaten against the walls of a prison, if once he 
has tried the bolt of the door, he has left the picture of his 
soul behind him in the marks made by his hands. He is 
pursued in the nightmare of his flight by a face and feet and 
hands at which he dare not look; he knows they are his own, 


In trying to imagine the difficulties to be met to-day by 
a criminal anxious to escape the net of civilisation, con 
sider for a moment a case of crime which will be in every 
one’s recollection. It was during the night of October 1ith- 
16th last that the premises of a well-known firm of auctioneers 
were broken into and jewellery valued at £5,000 stolen. 
It looked at first as if the criminals had got clear away; 
it is even now possible that for the time being they have 
done so; but whether that is the case or not, what subse 
quently happened is instructive. When the police were 
called to the scene of the burglary they found a 
large safe broken open and jewel- cases scattered 
over the floor. In that there was nothing to suggest 
the identity of the thieves. But a large panel of glass, 
in order to allow access to the thief or thieves, bad been 
removed from the skylight, and on the panel of glass 
there were finger-prints. This panel was carefully removed 
to Scotland Yard, and the finger-prints were compared with 
finger-prints in the possession of the police, with the result 
that they were found to correspond with those of a man 
already known to the police. As a consequence four men 
were simultaneously arrested at four different places on 
Sunday morning last, and are now under sentence of remand. 
It is impossible, of course, even to suggest any opinion one 
way or the other as to their guilt, since they are still 
awaiting trial. But the idea that a man might or could 
be followed home after committing a crime simply by reason 
of his having unconsciously provided his pursuers with a 
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: +naelf far more deadly in its certainty of 
portalb he adh almost raises the question 
pw man who accepts so enormous a risk of detection— 
pcg oh js, has proved himself a man likely to commit 
who, te any conditions whatsoever—should not be 
. with scanter consideration than the community 
yer to him to-day. If it is as certain as certain can be 


- (4 will commit crime, even in the face of inevitable 
seaition, should he ever be given more than a second 
chance? 


The Bertillon system of anthropometry and the Galton 

tem of identification by means of finger-prints are, of 
course, additions to the apparatus of the detective which 
have only been made during the past few years. It is 
climed for them, and it would seem inherently probable, 
that they reduce what may be called the science of identifi- 
cation to a mathematical certainty. No man’s body, that 
js, measures exactly the same as another man’s; the finger- 
prints of every man in a thousand million men are different. 
Still, of course, neither system can help the detective unless 
be knows his man, and has his measurements and his 
portrait. It is rather a curious comment on our detective 
system, therefore, that while every year the apparatus for 
the tracing of crime is made mechanically more efficient, less 
recourse should be made nowadays to what may be called 
natural resources than was made in the days, say, of “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.” Curiously enough, Tuesday’s Times, which 
contained the report of the arrest of the men suspected of 
the Conduit Street jewel robbery, contained also a letter 
from the Master of the Holmleigh Bloodhounds, pointing 
out, inter alia, that use might have been made of blood- 
hounds to trace the Yorkshire moor murderer, and to find 
the body of Miss Hickman. (Why not also, it might be 
asked, to track the perpetrator of the hideous cattle-maiming 
crimes still being committed at Great Wyrley?) Had a 
policeman at once taken a bloodhound to the scene of the 
moor murder, it is suggested, “the hound would have taken 
him straight to the murderer at a gallop, for the ground was 
not foiled, and the scent would have been burning.” The 
Master of the Holmleigh adds that bloodhounds were offered 
to the police in the Hickman case, but were refused ; also, that 
it is within his knowledge that in America bloodhounds “ have 
been laid on and worked a trail a fortnight old during the 
present year.” 

Might the meshes of the net, then, that envelops the 
criminal be drawn even tighter? Perhaps so; but the meshes 
are hideously close and small as it is. The answer to the 
question, “ Whither shall I go, then, from thy Presence ? ”— 
from the Presence of the knowledge that punishment rides 
hard behind: worst of all, from the Presence of the criminal’s 
own hands and feet in pursuit—hecomes more impossible to 
answer every day. Impossible to answer it is, butthe burden 
of finding an answer has not yet been found intolerable. Men 
still commit and will commit crime, even though, did they 
think deeply of their chances of escape, they would realise 
that they do but rush from prison to prison. 





BATTLES OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. 
‘R. F. T. BULLEN in a striking article in the County 
Gentleman of November 14th describes a battle 
between seagulls and rooks. The rooks resented the intru- 
sion of a single seagull among their sable company, after 
a storm had blown it inland. Next day a large flock of 
gulls, which had drifted before the storm like the single 
stranger the day before, apparently learnt in some way to 
share its feelings as to this inhospitable welcome, and attack- 
ing the rooks, drove them from the neighbourhood where they 
had been wont to feed by day, and to gather by night ina 
favourite roosting-place. 

Probably in days long before the parodist of Homer wrote 
the “Battle of the Frogs and Mice” contests between different 
communities of animals occasionally took place. But in 
spite of the monkish legends attributing fixed antipathies 
to different species of animals, these conflicts have always 
been rare, though for that reason they have generally been 
recorded when seen. The British birds whose battles have 
been most frequently recorded in England are the herons and 


the rooks. In the annals of the Earlham heronry in Norfolk | octopods, that they could injure a hard-shelled crab, much 


it appears that the birds, being disturbed in an old haunt, 
migrated to a rookery at Keswick, near to Norwich, in 
1810. Here the rooks kept up a war upon them, and though 
the herons maintained their conquest for a long series of 
years, their departure was attributed to the persecution of 
their black neighbours. After various wanderings, they moved 
into a Scotch-fir grove at Earlham, where they were again 
attacked by the rooks and driven away to a neighbouring 
plantation. But the classical battle between the rooks and 
herons was one which took place at Dallam Tower in West- 
morland, and was the subject of a note in Thomas Bewick’s 
“History of British Birds.” There were two groves,—one 
inhabited by rooks, the other by herons. In 1775 the best 
trees in the latter were cut down in the nesting season, when 
the herons tried to settle in the rookery, one of the largest in 
the county. The rooks made an obstinate resistance, in the 
course of which many of them were killed, as well as some 
herons. But the latter prevailed and hatched off their young. 
Next year a similar contest took place with the like results, 
after which the two tribes lived side by side in peace. 

The incidents of animal life in the deep seas are necessarily 
almost unknown. Nor are the smaller fishes common in the 
deep ocean. It is the home mainly of the very large and the 
minor or microscopic forms of life—of roving whales and 
lesser cetacea, or of the entomostraca and their immature 
progeny. But there is every reason to believe that even in 
the main oceans life is a scene of incessant warfare, waged by 
all degrees, from the swimming atoms to the leviathans of 
the deep. Theonly instances of what appear to be in a degree 
organised and combined raids of one species on another are 
the attacks made upon whales by the thresher sharks, 
several of these animals going together to attack either one | 
or sometimes more whales. The extermination of all the 
Atlantic “ right whales” which once frequented the coasts of 
Biscay, and the great scarcity of those which survive along 
the ice-fringe of the North, have immensely reduced the 
chance of verifying by further observation the descriptions 
given of these battles by eye-witnesses. It has been sug- 
gested that the aggressors were not threshers or fox sharks, 
but grampuses. On the other hand, there is a persistent 
tradition that the sawfish also attacks the whale. It is quite 
possible that both the first two species do so, and even the 
third; but the common feature in all the accounts is that 
there is a combination by the smaller and better-armed cetacea 
or sharks to attack the giant. 

Though the great moving shoals of food-fish, such as herrings 
or mackerel, are followed by hosts of fierce enemies, which feed 
upon them, their aggressions usually resemble the attacks of 
marauders following a caravan, rather than organised raids. 
But occasionally the attackers appear so suddenly, and in 
such numbers together, as to give the appearance of a 
regularly planned invasion. Such was the entry of a small 
horde of seals into the Wash two years ago, and a similar 
seal invasion of the mouth of the Somme a year later. 
In the autumn of the present year an army of porpoises 
attacked the shoal-fish off the port of Brest, and did such 
mischief that a counter-raid with guns and harpoons was 
organised by the fishermen against them. Doubtless, if we 
could only see what is taking place daily beneath the 
surface of the shallow coastal seas, the raids and counter- 
raids of the carnivorous fishes and crustaceans would give 
material for many fresh chapters like those in which Jules 
Verne related the adventures of his glorified “submarine.” 

A glimpse at a marine tragedy on a vast scale was enjoyed 
by the people of Plymouth some few years ago. The English 
Channel was invaded, mainly on the French shore, but also 
on the English coast as far east as Tor Point, by vast numbers 
of extremely voracious cuttlefish, which usually keep to 
warmer waters, but were probably tempted by a series of un- 
usually hot summers to extend their range. Like most creatures 
which suddenly find themselves in a new environment, they 
throve amazingly, and the second summer saw them in even 
greater swarms than did the first. They settled in millions in 
the rocks round the Channel Islands and off the coast of 
Brittany, destroying mainly the slow-moving creatures, 
lobsters, crabs, and the like, and devouring the fixed molluscs; 
such as oysters and mussels, without mercy. It would seem 





almost impossible to believe, from a casual view of these soft 
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less an oyster. But the power of their arms and tentacles, 
and the very sharp beak, enabled them to smother a crab, 
or to bite their way into the shell of an oyster. The terror 
of the crabs when an army of these octopods suddenly 
invaded Plymouth Sound was such that they left the water 
and came up in crowds among the stones of the beach. 
Few creatures are more impudently defiant than a crab; 
but at the mere sight of the octopods they “bolted” like 
rabbits at the sight of a ferret. 


Among the insects, where communal life is organised on 
a most elaborate scale, by means absolutely beyond our 
comprehension, raids, invasions, conquests, and occupations 
are often part of the normal activities of a species. Even 
the virtuous and industrious bees sometimes succumb to 
this temptation, and rob a weak’ hive. But bees’ raids 
have only robbery for their object, not occupation or con- 
quest. When a swarm goes out, it not only does not go 
forth to battle, but deliberately makes itself unfit for 
fighting. Probably every bee-keeper knows how this is done, 
and why; but possibly not every one else does. The bees 
seem quite aware, as we believe that no other insects are, 
that when they leave their old house to occupy a new one, there 
will be empty cupboards in it, and no dinner for to-day or stores 
for to-morrow. So when the date for swarming is advertised, 
by means unknown to us but perfectly known to them, every 
bee lays in its “viaticumn” of honey. Only, as it has no means 
of carrying it outside, it carries it inside by simply “ swilling” 
honey till it can hold no more. Apparently the bee’s stomach 
is like a Gladstone bag, expansible, and also not liable to 
suffer from indigestion. By this time all the swarm have 
lost any desire to sting, being in a condition of happy 
repletion and good humour. Hence the ease and impunity 
with which ‘“bee-masters” handle the swarms at this 
period. 

Nearly all invasions of fresh territory by mammals are made 
by graminivorous creatures in search of food. But according 
to one of the best authorities on the subject, bands of wolves 
will shift their quarters with a set purpose of attacking the stock 
or new ground, and make themselves masters of the district 
until destroyed. The striking story of the Currumpaw pack 
describes their methods. But similar invasions took place 
in the Alps and the Jura in the eighteenth century. 
The raids of these travelling wolves were met by the 
establishment of wolf clubs in the different valleys. The 
duty of the inhabitants was to give the first notice of a 
movement on the part of the wolves. Tidings of the probable 
direction which the animals would take were at once sent on, 
and the neighbourhood rose and destroyed them if possible. 
The last serious wolf invasion of Switzerland is said to have 
been made by the packs which followed up the armies 
retreating from the Moscow Campaign. Wild dogs move 
on from valley to valley in the Indian Ghauts in the same 
way, destroying or driving everything before them that cannot 
climb or fly, including sometimes, as it is thought, the tiger 
and the bear. 

The various “ warrior ants” are among the most universally 
feared of all animal raiders. The late M. Paul du Chaillu in 
his “ World of the Great Forest” contributed some of the 
latest information as to one species, the Bashikovay ants. 
They live deep underground, but come forth to raid the 
forest; and every creature, from the elephant downwards, 
flees before them. They march by night, as they fear the 
sun; or if the raid is made by day, form tunnels across sunny 
paths. They rush on any living thing, from insects to large 
game, and by their bites kill any of the smaller animals which 
they can surround. Rats, mice, centipedes, scorpions, spiders, 
lizards, and the helpless young of many animals are attacked 
and bitten to death, and the flesh devoured. Perhaps the 
most curious point about these raids is that they are so inter- 
mittent. The ants disappear again underground, and appa- 
rently exist without animal food for a considerable time, 
until the armies once more emerge. Another class of 
inhabitant of the West African forest is that of the grey 
parrots. It is stated that among some small islands off 
the West Coast one was inhabited by a species of hawk in 
large numbers, while another was held by a colony of 
grey parrots. The latter took it into their heads to invade 
the hawks’ island, and after a fight completely ousted the 
original inhabitants. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE NET RESULT OF THE FISCAL CONTROVERgy 


[To tue Evitor or TuE “ SPEcTaToR.” | 

Srr,—May an outsider, a non-trader, who has studied with 
deep interest both figures and arguments, of late go thick 
showered upon us, state briefly the propositions which h 
been established, to his satisfaction at least? First, that i 
to the “‘ most-favoured-nation ” treatment to which our absen . 
of tariff entitles us, we are not excluded from protected wadiaas 
more than they exclude one another. Secondly, that very ae 
things, except a starched shirt, can be called finished many 
factures in the sense of not serving to produce something a 
and that in consequence of our free imports of such mann. 
factures we can hold our own, even in exports to protected 
countries (as Mr. Haldane’s figures showed), and yet pay our 
workmen better wages and give them better lives generally 
than any protected European country. Any retaliation in 
favour of a trade unfairly hit, as one might think, would 
result in injury to some other trade which in its turn woulj 
require protection, and so on, till unsettlement, discontent 
and wrangling became chronic. “I was well, wished to be 
better, took physic and died.”—I am, Sir, &, ©. W. Mw 





GERMANY AND THE STEEL INDUSTRY, 
[To THe Epitor or THE “Sprcrator.”] 

Str,—The replies of Mr. Scarf and of “ Galvaniser” 
(Spectator, November 14th) to the letters of Mr. Ellis seam 
to come to this: that as their own trades are not yet 
affected, things are all right. I would ask them what reason 
they have to anticipate more favour than that offered ly 
the Cyclops to Ulysses, that he should be eaten up last, after 
all his fellows :— 

“odrw’ eye miparoy eSouat peta ols érdpoow 

tovs 5’dAAous mpdadev' rdd€ Tor ~ewhiov Fora.” 

“J. M. N.” (in the same issue) does not appear to 
know the difference between a foundry and a steelworks, 
As yet the competition in cast-iron has not been serious~ 
I an, Sir, &e., J.P.8, 


GERMANY AND THE GLASS TRADE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “W. EH. B.” in the Spectator of 
November 7th asks why glass chemical apparatus is s0 
largely, if not exclusively, made in Germany. I have heard 
a late demonstrator state that the conditions of glass-making 
were different in England from those in Germany. In England 
glass-making was carried on on a large scale and mainly by 
mechanical means, under the control of comparatively 
uneducated workmen, who reproduced by the gross only 
articles in great demand, and to whom infrequent, exactly 
proportioned, and unusual-shaped glass articles, such as test. 
tubes, retorts, &c., presented in their manufacture such 
difficulties in proportion to the profit arising therefrom, that 
their manufacture was usually declined altogether, or if 
undertaken, was delayed or not to specification. But the 
German makers seemed to have a class of workmen wlio 
would readily and accurately produce from the specification 
sent any single vessel or apparatus at a cost moderate enough 
to compensate for cost of packing and carriage. This 
precise industry did not exist in England, and a more highly 
educated class of workman would be needed than we had at 
present in the glass trade before such articles could be made 
in this country. This statement was made to me some seven 
years ago, but I fear the same conditions continue to exist 
I am, Sir, &c., GrorGE CHARLTON. 


Barnard Castle. 
THE PROSPERITY OF THE TINPLATE INDUSTRY. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Enclosed is an extract from a letter recently received 
by me from the secretary of the Pontardulais Trades and 
Labour Council.—I am, Sir, &e., Haroxp Oox. 

Cobden Club, 6 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 








“ Pontardulais is an important centre in the tinplate industry, 
and as such takes great interest in the controversy now raging, 
especially as Mr. Chamberlain has taken the industry as one 0} 





his strong points. I should like to say, as a working man and a 
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THE WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 


[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SpEcTaTOR.” J 


sin,—Your state 
ot November 7th that a & 
; try whose wages Wl ; 
. ie oe 12s, a week” seems an extraordinary 
ave’ 


i interest many farmers to know where 
° -* . pce ie Speaking for my own district, 
” - agricultural one, it would be impossible to get a 
ayeey of any kind for a 12s. average, or anything ap- 
— it: on the contrary, it would require something 
abn the 18s, 6d. quoted by your correspondent to tempt 
him.—I am, Sir, &c., T. J. WARD. 

Carrington, Boston. 

[We should be delighted to think that there were no cases 
of men averaging only 12s. a week, though we freely admit that 
this is now never the normal wage of a good agricultural 
Jabourer in full work. It must be remembered, however, that 
though 18s, may be his wage when he is in work, if a man 
is out of work, or only able to get odd jobs from October to 
March, the average is very quickly reduced, and may soon be 


brought down to 12s.—Ep. Spectator. } 





HOW DUTIES ARE READJUSTED BY THE 
RETAILERS. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘“ SpectaTor.”] 

Sr,—Referring to “ W. P. C.’s” letter in the Spectator of 
November 14th re the outlay on bread in poor families, I 
should like to confirm his argument bya result of my personal 
observation. In Paris in 1900 heavy local Customs were 
abolished on wines, and to readjust (as Mr. Chamberlain 
would have it), an additional duty was imposed onspirits. On 
going over the revised prices of over forty Paris dealers, I 
found that in every case the consumer paid the full excess on 
spirits, whereas in all cases but three the consumer was 
only benefited by 25 to 40 per cent. of the rebate on wine. Is 
this the sugar-tea v. bread-meat adjustment that Mr. Chamber- 
lain proposes >—I am, Sir, &c., W. L. G. 





CORN AND THE FISCAL DUTIES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 


Sir,—The letter of “A Fiscal Reformer” in the Spectator of | 


November 14th is such a typical instance of the way in which 
the Protectionist advocates “ darken counsel by words without 
knowledge” that it may be worth while to consider its in- 
accuracies somewhat in detail. Here is an extract from the 
letter:— At present our chief imports of corn are from 
Russia and America, From the latter country our imports 
are declining yearly, and will continue to decline for reasons 
that are obvious. Therefore, unless our own Colonies are 
encouraged—as Mr. Chamberlain rightly proposes to do— 
to supply us, we must rely more and more on Russia.” 
The writer is under an entire delusion as to the relative im- 
portance of Russia as a source of food supply. One would 
imagine that he thinks Russia comes first, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, our total imports of wheat and flour from 
Russia are only about one-tenth of the wheat got from the 
United States, so that the Russian supply could not help us 
much if the supply from the United States were cut off, and 
the stoppage of that supply would not hurt us much if the 
supply from the United States continued. But Russia is 
80 far from being first that she is not even second 
on our list, Canada, India, and South America each send 
us more wheat than Russia does. Next, as to the declen- 
sion of imports from the United States. Taking wheat only, 
we find the figures for 1901 were 40,406,300 ewt., and 
for 1902 they were 43,312,561 ewt. Taking a longer 
period, and including flour, we find that the average 
annual imports from 1871-75 were 20,122,599 ewt., and during 
the period from 1898-1902 they were 62,306,884 cwt. So 
much for the declining imports, A still more fatal fallacy, 
however, is the tacit assumption that the Colonies will not do 
anything to supply us with wheat unless they have some kind 
of preferential treatment. In the period from 1871-75 we im- 
Ported from the whole of Europe an average of 20,929,323 ewt. 
of corn yearly. In the period of 1898-192 that had sunk to 











tinplate trade is now more prosperous thanI 8,760,208 ewt. On the other hand, the imports from British 


Colonies and possessions had risen from 5,159,070 ewt. to 
19,033,634 cwt. At the present moment, it may be noted, 
these British Colonies send us more than twice as much corn 
as Russia and all the rest of Europe thrown in. There is nc 


ment in an editorial note in the Spectator | doubt that the Colonial export of corn, especially the 
“there are plenty of labourers | Canadian, will go on increasing rapidly. Canadian corn now 
ter and summer do not | fetches the highest price in the London market, and even the 


American farmer has to be protected against it by an import- 
duty. The rate of increase of production will depend on the 
rapidity with which the new lands are taken up by fresh 
settlers, and will certainly not be affected by such an insig- 
nificant device as a 2s. duty. In conclusion, the most remark- 
able thing about the letter referred to is that it is not remark- 
able at all. Most of the Protectionist advocates write from 
a want of knowledge as comprehensive and an indifference tc 
facts as complete as are displayed in the letter of “ A Fisca 
Reformer.”—I am, Sir, &c., R. SHINDLER. 





A CANADIAN ON THE “SPECTATOR’S” OPPOSITION 
TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL SCHEME. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “Spxcraror.”’] 
Srr,—I enclose copy of a letter received from a relative in 
Canada, to whom I send your paper each week. He is abarrister 
in good position, and well able to interpret the feeling of 
the Canadian West. He has been there over twenty years, 
and was born a Tory and has always been so since. When in 
England two years ago Mr. Chamberlain was his idol. You 
are at liberty to make what use you like of it.—I am, Nir, &c., 
7 Somerfield Terrace, Maidstone. W. Day, jun. 


“ Virden, Manitoba, October, 1903. 

T have been wondering lately what stand you were taking on 
the new Chamberlain policy. I noticed the very excellent letter 
to the Spectator by ‘H.’ which you marked for attention, and it 
led me to infer that you were still a Free-trader. It seems to me 
that the stand taken by the Spectator is the right one. Do not let 
any sentimental Imperial ideas interfere with business. Over here 
we are in the hands of the manufacturing East, who, of course, 
keep up a high Protective tariff at the expense of the agricultural 

Vest, and you may depend upon it that until the West has the 
preponderance of population the high tariff will never be pulled 
down. 

The manufacturers furnish the sinews of war to both the 
political parties, and the leaders of neither will dare fall out with 
their paymasters. I cannot conceive what bargain Chamberlain 
can make with Canada for a mutual preference that would prove 
satisfactory to either side. You may depend upon it that we 
shall not admit any manufactured goods to compete effectively 
with our products, and the only favour we ask of ‘you is a heavy 
tax on food-stufis. I am sorry that Chamberlain has dragged the 
Colonial and Imperial idea into the discussion. Balfour’s stand 
is far more reasonable. It is a pure matter of business, and 
sentiment should be kept out. Yow can never buy Colonial 
loyalty, and this preferential bargaining will, in my humble 
judgment, go far to destroy it. Here in Manitoba I do not find 
any great anxiety for Chamberlain’s success; so far as I can find 
out, the interest is about equally divided and is purely platonic, 
with a strong undercurrent of opinion that you are very foolish 
to entangle yourselves with a tariff. 

Out here the best men avoid politics. There is 4 feeling that 
every politician has an axe to grind. At elections money flows like 
water, and where it all comes from nobody seems to know, though 
we have a shrewd suspicion. It is evidently worth somebody’s 
while to furnish the funds, and you may depend upon it the out- 
lay has to be refunded with usury, and probably through the 
tariff; and I fear that if you once go into the Protective business 
your elections and your legislators will become as corrupt as ours 
are, or what is about the same, you will trust your politicians as 
little as we trust ours. We are afraid of Government ownerships 
and of any advance along the lines of social organisations because 
of our distrust of our politicians. You are more Socialistic than we 
are because you trust your leaders, or rather, have confidence in 
the honesty of their intentions. Nothing could compensate 
you for the loss of that confidence. I have very little fear that 
you will abandon Free-trade; but if you do it seems to me that 
you will have driven the first nail into the coffin of the British 
Empire.” 





AUSTRALIAN OPINION ON MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
PROPOSAL FOR “TIED-HOUSE” IMPERIALISM. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 

Srr,—It seems to be very generally assumed (even by many 
of the opponents of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy) that 
Australian opinion is entirely in favour of his reciprocity 
proposals; that Australians are willing—nay, eager—again to 
join forces with England, but this time in international com- 
mercial warfare, of which no man can even dimly discern the 
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end, although some may be bold enough to prophesy. That 
this assumption is at least premature, if not altogether un- 
warranted, is conclusively shown by the following extracts 
from an able and forcible article appearing in the South 
Australian Register of October 8th :— 
“Mr. Chamberlain could desire no more telling or world-wide 
advertisement in behalf of his theme than that constituted in 
the fact that his advocacy of the gospel of prosperity through 
international ‘beggar-my-neighbour’ has been the means of 
wrecking one of the strongest British ministries of modern times. 
It is impossible at such a juncture as the present to dissociate 
the man from his message...... Australians will be the last 
to detract from the immense value of Mr. Chamberlain’s calm 
courage and resolute policy, which enabled Great Britain to 
‘muddle through’ the war, and—at a cost of life and treasure 
enormously disproportionate to the real necessity of the case—to 
emerge victoriously with the aid of the colonies...... hen 
the far-reaching effects of this movement appealed to the 
political imagination of the great European Powers, and the 
voluntary request of the colonies to share in the sacrifice for the 
commonweal was recognised as a moral support unprecedented in 
character, and of untold worth to Britain, Mr. Chamberlain was 
among the first of his colleagues to appreciate the unsuspected 
force, and to utilize it as aid to the maintenance of the marvellous 
British fortitude and the indomitable British spirit. Mr. Cham- 
berlain was not willing, however, to let well alone. He must needs 
transmute the silken threads of kinship sentiment into the steel 
wires of statutory obligation. Since his triumphant march to 
Johannesburg he has evidently been brooding over some device 
by which the free colonial goodwill might be captured, chained, and 
constrained to do the bidding of London politicians. This, at least, 
is the most generous mode of regarding his violent reactionary 
movement towards protectionism, which isto serve asa cage to im- 
prison together the mother country and her daughter nations, and 
to isolate them from commerce with the rest of theworld...... 
In any event foreigners and Australian colonists—whatever may 
be the advantage to Canadians on account of their nearness to 
market—are to be equally pawns in the political chess game with 
the patented Chamberlain opening. We confess to a dread of 
padlocked union and soldered amity. A serious drawback to the 
forced introduction of business considerations into a house of 
relatives is that the sentiment of pure friendship changes into 
@ huckstering and morbidly jealous spirit, virtually unknown 
among strangers on the mart; and, if the colonies should once 
become possessed of the idea that they are being subordinated 
to other parts of the empire, the loyal enthusiasm which is now 
felt towards the mother country, and which is worth infinitely 
more than a preferential policy could ever yield, will evaporate, 
and give place to an unfriendly sentiment gradually deepening 
into hostility. From a strictly practical standpoint a British 
preferential policy can contain no substantial advantage for 
Australia, but on the contrary.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., D. Watter DUFFIELD. 


Care of Union Bank of Australia, Ltd., Cornhill, London. 





LORD BALFOUR AND LORD GOSCHEN. 
(To tae Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srz,—In your “ News of the Week” (Spectator, November 14th) 
you quote Lord Balfour as saying at Glasgow: “Mr. Balfour's 
policy of retaliation was either sheer Protection, or a dormant 
power which no Government wae without.” But in the next 
column Lord Goschen “was totally opposed to granting the 
Executive Government general powers, without a further 
appeal to Parliament, to meet the foreigner by a retaliatory 
tariff.” I,an ordinary voter, have, as desired by Lord Balfour, 
tried to think the matter out for myself, with the result that 
it seems to me that these utterances of the two noble ex- 
Ministers contradict each other; and further, remembering 
the debates on the sugar-bounties, that Lord Goschen is 
right, and that there is no “dormant power” existent. But 
probably this is only my stupidity, and the two statements 
run on all fours together. Is it soP—I am, Sir, &c., 


[We do not think there is any real discrepancy. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, we suppose, meant by “ dormant 
powers,” not the right to impose retaliatory duties by Order 
in Council (which are presumably the general powers intended 
by Lord Goschen), but merely the right to propose retaliation 
to Parliament in specific cases. There is nothing whatever to 
prevent Ministers proposing, and Parliament considering, 
specific suggestions for retaliation, though Protectionist 
speakers often talk as if Ministers had no power to make 
such propositions to Parliament.—ED. Spectator.] 





EBENEZER ELLIOTT’S “WHEN WILT THOU SAVE 
THE PEOPLE?” 
(To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—It will have been amusing to many to read in the Spectator 


“ When wilt Thou save the people P” as occurring « 
day.” That rhyme has been one of the most popular — 
PS.A. and kindred assemblies for at least a dors 
past. It appears as No. 1 in Mr. Howard Kenneg, ree 
Afternoon Song-book,” published in 1892, but its fis 
due to its inclusion in the hymnal of the Congregationaiss 
and the appropriate tune there wedded to it by Mr. Josiat 
Booth some sixteen years ago. Immediately : 
ance of the first edition of the hymnal the Song was cayo}; 
up, and has been sung with enthusiasm all over the coun : 
almost ad nauseam ever since. Curiously enough, during the 
greater part of this period of sixteen years the Government 
has been Conservative. After all, Sir, is there any ground f 
the “anxiety” to which you refer? Cannot even the i 
old-fashioned Conservative pray in the lines which may be 
called the summing-up of the whole~ 

“ From vice, oppression, and despair, 

God save the people” ? 

Permit me to point out three clerical slips in your quotation 
In the first line “Thy” should read “the”; in the secon 
“ Mercies” should read “mercy”; and in the fifth “ breath” 
should be “ heart.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Rock House, Ash Field, Ross. 

[Ebenezer Elliott’s fine poem is, per se, as worthy of ingly. 
sion in a hymn-book as Mr. Kipling’s “ Recessional ” ; but 
when it was sung at political meetings in the “ forties” it as 
certainly meant and regarded as a song of revolution —Bp, 
Spectator.] 


AN IMPERIAL CLUB FOR LONDON, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—If the idea of an Imperial Club is destined to take 
practical shape, I suggest the following constitution, Th 
London Imperial Club ought to be a federal institution, 
Every club in the Empire ought to pay to it a subserip. 
tion of, say, five shillings per annum per member of the con. 
tributory club. If, as I suppose, there are ten thousand 
members of clubs within the Empire, this would secure g 
once a revenue of £2,500 a year for the Imperial (lub, 
The contributory clubs ought to think it quite worth while, 
as it would secure all their members the actual right to 
enter the club in London. Members of contributory clubs 
actually using the London club-house should, I think, te 
charged £1 a month as subscription. If, as I presum, 
there are always at least five hundred Colonial club mem. 
bers in London, off and on, this would give another 
revenue of, say, some £5,000 a year. Next, I think ou 
might presume that there would be a permanent London 
membership of men interested in the Colonies amounting to 
another five hundred, and they might be expected to pay the 
ordinary club subscription of £10 or 10 guineas per year. 
In this way a revenue of something like £12,000 a year might 
be obtained. If also the financial magnates of the Empir 
would put down £25,000 from each of “the four nations of 
the Empire,” a ground fund of £100,000 to build or buy a 
club-house might be obtained. But possibly some millionaire 
of the Empire, half Londoner, half Colonist, like Mr. Beit, 
Lord Strathcona, or Lord Mountstephen, might be tempted 
to erect a monument to the Empire by buying some great 
historic house and presenting it to the Empire to serve 
as an Imperial Club-house. For example, it was said in 
the newspapers some months ago that there was a possi: 
bility of Apsley House being sold. Very likely the rumour 
was untrue, but it will serve to provide an_ illustration. 
Think of the position and prestige and historic traditions! 
The Waterloo Chamber might be the library, while Canova's 
Napoleon on the staircase would be a capital genius loci, or, 
rather, act as an awful warning for Empires which are not 
founded upon freedom but on tyranny and exclusiveness. 
With some such historic house as the local habitation of the 
“Imperial,” no Colonist would be able to say that his club 
was stowed away in a corner. Surely there must be some 
millionaire with imagination enough to see the possibilities 
of such a scheme.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. 


on the appear. 


CHARLEs T, Paice, 








THE IMPERIAL COLONIES CLUB. 
(To tae Epiror or THE “SprctaTor.”] 
Srr,—Referring to your article of the 14th inst. headed “An 





of November 14th of the “revival” of Ebenezer Elliott’s 


Imperial Club for London,” I beg to send you the prospectus 
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‘ nies Club, which you will see is formed 
of the ~~ igo as put forward in your article. The 
to carry © ntlemen, our vice-presidents, take an interest in 
follow @rord Brassey; Sir Edmund Barton, P.C., MP., 
the ” ; K.C.; Sir Robert Bond, K.C.M.G.; Lieutenant- 
KMG., Poa ‘Albert Hime, K.C.M.G. P.C.; Sir Alfred 


- . OM.G.; the Hon. H. B. Lefroy, C.M.G.; the Hon. 
Oe hat lin; Joseph Beecham, Esq., J.P. Although the 


«. at the present proprietary, it is proposed as soon as 
peat aa willing to make it a members’ club, to 
nate with the provisions of the new Club Licensing Act. 





ernment Tam, Sir, &¢., H. D. Barcuay, Secretary. 

vind tr FE ~rperial Colonies Club, 81 Dover Street, Piccadilly 

wb [We have little doubt that the club of which Mr. Barclay 

"yy writes aims at doing good work, but it does not seem to us 

nite to cover the ground suggested in our article. That 
wicle pointed to a club which would in fact be a Federal 

otati Institution to which all the clubs of the Empire would stand 

sake in the relation of States,—a club such as is described in the 

neath” preceding letter signed “S.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 

RICE, GREVILLE ON MR. GLADSTONE. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPecraTor.’’] 

neta Srz,—As I was reading Greville’s Memoirs the other day, I 

a but seal upon the following extraordinary entry, which bears 

- date September 30th, 1854, and was written seemingly at 

_ 


Worsley :-— 

“The Gladstones came here on Wednesday. No one can dis- 
pute his extraerdinary capacity, but I think there may be much 
difference of opinion as to the charm of his society. He has a 
melodious voice in speaking, but I was not prepared to hear the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer warble a sentimental ballad accompanied 


by his wife.” 

The quaint severity of the criticism on Mr. Gladstone which 
is contained in the passage here italicised is a relic of bygone 
conventionality ; and also Greville may have been prejudiced 
by the suspicion with which he evidently regarded the non- 
descript Peelite. It was less than three years after the date 
of this entry that Mr. Gladstone did me the great honour of 
calling on me at Balliol. I well remember with what awe he 
then inspired me; and it is refreshing to learn that he knew 
how to be seasonably frivolous (destpere in loco). From his 
manner in old age I should never have inferred this. He was, 
indeed, most kind in gratifying my taste for his entertaining 
political gossip; but he seemed to me to take life so seriously 
that he could not, like his friend Robert Lowe, be broadly 
witty, and even humour was not one of his strong points. In 
fact, my experience of him confirms the general impression 
left on me by one of his friends, who, as is mentioned else- 
where, said to me: “ He will talk about a piece of old china as 
if he was standing before the judgment-seat of God.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Hétel @ Angleterre, Biarritz. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S DICTION. 

(To THE EpiIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Smr,—In the Spectator of November 7th Mr. Tollemache gives 
Mr. Gladstone the credit of inventing the phrase “ bag and 
baggage.” The phrase is at least as old as Sterne; see 
“Tristram Shandy,” Vol. I., chap. 18, where Mr. Shandy, sen., 
is delivering himself of his opinions on the distemper in the 
body national which sent a current of men and money to the 
Metropolis. “ Was I an absolute prince,” he would say...... 
if “I would appoint able men at every avenue of my metropolis 
, who should take cognisance of every fool’s business who came 

there; and if upon a fair and candid hearing it appeared not 

of weight sufficient to leave his own home and come up 
bag and baggage ...... they should all be sent back like 
vagrants as they were,” &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 





F. B. E. 





TAMMANY RULE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Siz,—Is not the real cause of Tammany rule the apathy of 





money,” and as it does not pay them from the point of view of 
‘ dollars and cents to sacrifice to the conduct of municipal 
_ affairs valuable money-making hours of business, they seem 








the citizens of New York? With most of them “time is 


content to delegate their public duties to men. chiefly Irish- . 





men, who for what they consider adequate remuneration are 
content to hold offices which ought to be filled by responsible 
taxpayers. These men not only exact fat salaries, but 
also, so it is said, some provision for old age and the risk 
of forced retirement; and the necessary funds are provided 
out of taxation, the rates being “salted” for the purpose. 
Very wrong, no doubt; but who are the more to blame, 
—the New Yorkers, who deliberately tolerate the system, or 
the Irish, who, by the culpable tolerance of the citizens, may be 
said to have temptation thrust upon them? Apparently, in 
spite of spasmodic fits of indignation, nothing will really goad 
the citizens of Greater New York to.rise in their might 
and sweep Tammany away except such a heavy increase of 
taxation, high as it now is, as would be positively unbearable; 
and this is an unlikely contingency, for Tammany is no fool, 
and it knows exactly how much its victims will stand short of 
being driven to dangerous exasperation. Moreover, strange as 
may seem the assertion, Tammany’s works, bad as they are, 
are not all bad. One of the greatest spending departments of 
the municipality of New York was, and probably still is, the 
great Docks Board, which since its foundation some thirty 
years ago has handled vast sums of money, which there is 
good reason to believe have been well and rightly applied. 
The excellence of this department, which the late General 
McClellan served for years as chief engineer, was so widely 
recognised that some men affirmed that Tammany had 
organised it on a “purity basis” in order to divert attention 
from evil doings in other directions. In fact, it would seem 
that, always excepting the shocking corruption of the Police 
Department, New York gets its work fairly well done under 
the present system, bad as it is, though at a high price. 
Some years ago New York was notoriously behind most 
great cities in its water supply, sanitation, paving, and 
lighting. Few will deny that the New York of to-day is at 
least on a par with London in respect of each of these 
matters; in fact, in its arrangements for lighting it is far 
ahead of London. Still, admitting that something may he 
said in its favour, Tammany rule must be held to be bad, and 
its existence may serve to show the seamy side of that 
strenuousness in business which has done so much to promote 
the commercial interests of the Umted States, but which is 
too apt to involve selfish abstention from personal participa- 
tion in public affairs,—a fault which entails its usual conse- 
quences, but which is, perhaps, not peculiar to American 
citizens.—I am, Sir, &c., LEEDHAM WHITE. 


16 Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 





A MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—With your indulgence, I would ask leave to draw 
attention to a miscarriage of justice which is not only a 
national disgrace but a political blunder, inasmuch as it out- 
rages the feelings of the larger portion of British subjects in 
South Africa,and causes them to lose faith ix the omnipotence 
of British justice, which has always been to them as the 
shadow of a great rock in a thirsty land. When in the course 
of the recent hostilities the Boer commandos occupied the 
town of Calvinia, after all the inhabitants had either joined 
the rebels, surrendered, or fled, they determined to strike 
terror into the loyal coloured population who fell into their 
hands. At the head of these loyals was Abraham Esau, a 
blacksmith by trade, and a man of note and influence among 
his class. He was taken before the Boer Commandant, and 
sentenced to be flogged until he disclosed the place where the 
arms and ammunition of the garrison had been hidden before 
the surrender. This he resolutely refused to do, and he was 
in consequence thrown into prison and flogged daily with 
revolting brutality for the space of two weeks. No torture, 
however, shook his heroic constancy; and when at length the 
relieving British force was known to be approaching, he was 
attached by a rope toa man on horseback and dragged through 
the streets by the retreating Boers until, overcome by suffering 
and exhaustion, he was unable to go any further. Then he 
was deliberately shot in cold blood. These facts were testified 
to on oath by the gaol officials, the district surgeon, and a 
number of other eye-witnesses who gave evidence at the pre- 
liminary examination of the Boer Commandant, who sur- 
rendered when the rebellion finally collapsed, and was formally 
committed for trial on the capital charge. Mr. Chamberlain 
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when here characterised the case as “an atrocious murder.” 
The tale of the sufferings and heroic constancy of this solitary 
black man, facing the enemies of England single-handed, and 
faithful unto death, sent a thrill through the whole of South 
Africa; and when the war terminated people of every class 
and colour united in saying: “ Now we shall see what 
England’s justice will do to avenge the death of Abraham 
Esau”; and they awaited the issue in repose. The sequel 
is soon told. Under the fourth clause of the terms of 
surrender agreed to between the Boers and British at 
Vereeniging it was stipulated that “certain acts contrary 
to the usages of war, which have been notified by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the Boer generals, shall be tried by 
Court-Martial after the close of hostilities.’ After a lapse 
of eighteen months we are now told that the case of Abraham 
Esau was “ by a pure oversight ” omitted from the list of cases 
notified. And so the murderer of Esau gets off free, and 
British faith and British justice have, in the opinion of most 
of the white and all the black inhabitants of South Africa, 
suffered an indelible stain. The native races have stood by us 
staunchly through the varying fortunes of the recent struggle ; 
but their faith in the power and wish of England to protect 
them from their natural enemies, the Boers, is no longer what 
it was, and the consequences of this disillusionment will be 
far-reaching in the future. I do not think these facts are 
known in England, and this must be my apology for addressing 
you.—I am, Sir, &c., SoutH AFRICAN. 

Cape Town. 

[If the facts are correctly stated, the incident, whether the 
omission was accidental or intentional, is one disgraceful to 
the authorities responsible-—Ep. Spectator.] 





SECULAR EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Can you not lend all the influence of your paper to 
stem the current which in Nonconformist circles is being 
made to flow in the direction of secular education for 
elementary schools? The outcome of this passive resist- 
ance campaign will naturally be the easy solution of no 
religion in our scholars. This will be a lamentable result to 
have been brought about by Free Churchmen. Is there no 
possible compromise? We do not want, and should not be 
compelled to have, denominational teaching, but all Holy 
Scripture and our sanctified common-sense tell us that the 
education of our children should be upon a religious basis. 
The London School Board arrangement for Bible instruction 
appears to be what most Free Churchmen and many Estab- 
lished Churchmen would accept, providing there were some 
guarantee as to the fitness of those who give the Bible lessons. 
Would it not be possible to compromise on some such lines as 
these ?— 
(1) That there be no denominational teaching in elementary 
schools during school hours, 
(2) That a Bible lesson, with singing and prayer, be given 
between 9 and 10 a.m. (with Conscience Clause). 
(3) That the lessons, hymns, and prayers be selected by a Com- 
mittee appointed by the educational authority; and that 


only such explanation of the Bible lesson be given as shall 
be necessary for the understanding of the selected passage. 


(4) That this Bible lesson be given only by such teachers as 
shall sign a statement of their belief in (a) the being of 
God; (6) the atonement of Jesus. 


(5) That teachers who cannot conscientiously sign these simple 
statements of belief be accepted for all positions in the 
schools, but shall not be required to attend the opening 
religious exercises, 

I know all the objections to religious tests, and I also have 
had cause to find out how under the present London School 
Board system a whole class has been contaminated by the 
Bible lesson being given by an atheistical teacher. Do not 
let us be nationally disgraced by the setting up of godless 
schools; but if we have Bible teaching, let us, for heaven’s 
sake, have the teaching imparted by those who believe in the 
Holy Book. Do, Mr. Editor, at this crisis endeavour to 
educate your thousands of Free Church readers so that they 
may not be guilty of forcing the Bible from our schools.—I 
am, Sir, &e., A Brisiicat Noncon. : 


[We sympathise deeply with our correspondent’s desire that 
the Bible shall not be forced out of our schools; but we fear 


ing Nonconformists, all hope of a compromise is vain, 

greatly regret that Dr. Horton could not see his way to We 
upon a free and open conference, and would only pei 
meet the Archbishop of Cauterbury if the chief caster 
dispute were ruled out of the discussion,—Ep, Spectator} in 





ARMY OFFICERS A CENTURY ago, 
(To tug EpiTor oF THE “ SpEctaror,”] 

S1r,—The proprietors of the Royal Cornwall Gazette 9 
republishing (weekly) extracts from that journal published 5 
1803. These extracts, dealing in many cases ag they do om 
the then prevalent war scare, are extremely interesting, ang 
deserve to be more widely read than they are, The following 
extract from the Royal Edinburgh Volunteer Orders, 1903 
which appeared on the 12th inst., is particularly interesting at 
the present time :— 

“In this regiment the officers cannot be permitted to have an 
indulgences or accommodation beyond the privates, They nik 
therefore, march with their whole baggage on their backs f 
which the Lieut.-Col. will set the example, never mounting’ hi 
horse, but for the purpose of command. In camp or quarters a 
distinction of tents or quarters will be permitted. Officers and 
privates must fare alike, but the officers will mess together as it 
will give opportunities not otherwise to be easily obtained, of 
conversing on many points of regimental duty,” ° 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. T. Watkin Wittiays, 

Bushey Heath, Herts. 





THE VITALITY OF SEEDS. 

[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SprctaTor.’’] 
Sir,—There is evidently some mistake about the plant found 
on the walls at Chester, as no such name as Erica hispaniea ig 
known to botanists. The plant in question is, no doubt, 
Erinus alpinus, and the locality I take to be, not “Chester,” 
but “Chesters,” Co, Durham; at any rate, the plant has 
occurred there since 1881, and a similar theory of its origin 
has been current. I am afraid the theory can hardly be 
maintained; the Hrinus naturalises itself in gardens and on 
rockwork with great facility, and was probably originally 
introduced at no distant date to the locality where it is now 
at home.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES Britrey, 

Department of Botany, British Museum (Natural 
History), Cromwell Road, S.W. 


[The word Erinus was by mistake changed to Erica in the 
letter alluded to.—Eb. Spectator.] 





“ OPEN-AIR TREATMENT” FOR ANIMALS, 
[To Tux EpiTor or THE “SrecTaTor.”’] 
Srr,—Upon this subject the testimony of an animal “pre 
viously dumb,” as “ C. S. C.” says, is, I think, of importance: 
“ Anythink for air and exercise: as the wery old donkey 
observed ven they voke him up from his deathbed to carry 
ten gen’lmen to Greenwich in a tax-cart.” Thus Mr. Samuel 
Weller.—I am, Sir, &e., Frank CARVER. 
Wentworth Road, Harborne, Birmingham. 





“TO BOSS”="“TO MISS.” 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Is not “ boss,” in the sense of miss, simply a corruption 
of “ botch ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., L, E. 


[To THe Epiror or THe “ SpectarTor.”’] 
Srr,—This word occurs in this sense in the “ English Dialect 
Dictionary.” It is not, perhaps, properly speaking, a dialect 
word, but it is said to be in general slang use. The word 
“ boss-eyed” (cross-eyed, having a squint) is also registered 
as in slang use in the Southern and Midland counties. The 
“English Dialect Dictionary” gives many glossaries as 
authorities for the use of this word.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. L. MayHEw. 
Oxford. 


[To THe Epitor or THE *“SpecTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I can support what is said by your correspondent Mr. 
H. A. Russell (Spectator, November 14th) and add a little toit. 
Ina large school that I attended fifty years ago when a boy 
threw a stone and widely missed the mark he was said to 
“boss.” Alternatively he was called “boss-eyed.” But this 





that unless some change comes over the attitude of the lead- 


was satire and accommodation of meaning. The true boss 
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th actual obliquity of vision, was he who had 

‘nent eye-balls, showing large and rounded. In playing 
— the large marble, twice the diameter of the smaller 
ane also called a “boss.” The reference may probably 


boy, Wi 


wa ‘= boss or navel, the rounded knob in the centre of a 
pate: am, Sir, &c., GrorcE Sr. Crarr. 
Balham, S.W. 





—_—— 


POETRY. 


ENGLAND TO ITALY. 
“Tae colder hand,” we say, “ the warmer heart! _ 
And here, beneath the chill November skies, 
Not soon nor lightly shall our fingers part, 
Linked by a hundred sacred memories. 








Hither, long since, from many a grim bastille, 
From Bourbon and from Austrian dungeons, fled 
Thine exiled sons; our fathers saw them kneel 
And kiss the soil that sheltered them and fed. 


Yea, and thy bonds were rent by English hands, 
Those errant knights, how many and how brave! 
Who fought in Garibaldi’s ragged bands, 
And to thy cause their stainless manhood gave. 


Ours too the poet and his poet-wife, 
Whose noble music made thy soul so strong: 
They who from Casa Guidi watched the strife, 
And told its story in heroic song. 
And so to-day, beside our Northern sea, 
Where long ago thy great deliverer came, 
Our country bids thee welcome, Italy, 
Calling thee by a sister's tender name. 
EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE. 








ART. 


ee Se 
THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
An Exhibition of the works of the New English Art Club is 


The real beauties of Mr. Holmes’s blue mountains, The 
Mysten (No. 78), are forgotten in the effort to remember 
which of the mountain landscapes of Mr. Watts it most 
resembles. Mr. C. H. Shannon leaves us wondering before 
his Portrait (No. 121) which of the eighteenth-century painters 
it is who has influenced him most. These few instances 
have all been cases of influence at first hand; but the curious 
will discover for themselves the more complicated cases of 
influence, such as the echoes by other people of Mr. Steer’s 
excursions into the Turneresque style. The influence is often 
third or fourth hand. 

The most interesting pictures here are those of Mr. 
Orpen, who contributes several canvases. The most suc- 
cessful throughout of these is the Portrait of George 
Moore (No. 73). The picture is quite a small one, and 
the whole figure is seen seated, but the treatment is 
large and vigorous. Indeed, the head is a brilliant piece 
of work, so delicate in its modelling and yet so broad. 
The silvery light detaches it from the dark background 
without hardness. The same painter's Portrazt of Augusta 
Everett (No. 9), much larger in scale, is possessed of great 
power of characterisation. The sallow, wrinkled skin and the 
light blue eyes are painted with very great power. There is, 
however, a piecemeal quality in the realisation which makes it 
less satisfactory than the former work, though parts, such as 
the face, surpass the male portrait. The background is dark, as 
is the dress, which causes the head and hand to be light, uncon- 
nected patches without cohesion. At the same time, the hand 
is a remarkable piece of drawing and full of character. Mr. 
Orpen has attempted a family group—Colonel and Lady Eva 
Wyndham Quin and Family (No. 94)—but with the sitters he 
has hardly succeeded better than does the amateur photo- 
grapher. These people are stiff and stark, besides being pain- 
fully conscious that they are posed to be painted. The trivial 
incident of the boy and the dog serves only to emphasise the 
absence of all life in the group. What is beautiful is the 
painting and colour of the left side of the picture. The green 
wall, the picture on it, and the flowers on the table form a 
satisfying harmony of great richness. Mr. Orpen shows how 
well he can use his opportunity for still-life painting, but of 
human life of the kind here represented he has not yet 
mastered the secret. Mr. Sargent when he painted that 





generally both interesting and disappointing. The present 
instance is no exception. The commonplace dulness of the | 
bulk of the work at more normal Exhibitions is wanting here. 
This does not mean, of course, that there is nothing to | 
take the place of such dulness, but rather that the dregs | 
are of a totally different character. The stupid reproductions 
of uninteresting objects, the cheap and vulgar prettiness, and 
the commonplace sentiments which form the bulk of more 
ordinary picture exhibitions give place here to something 
different. In their place we find too frequently a perverse 
effrontery of ugliness and uncouthness; instead of slavish 
copying of Nature, a wilful perversion which astonishes with- 
out interesting. Another curious defect is the manner in which 
the exhibitors copy the styles of other artists. One prominent 
member of the group founds a transitory style on that 
of a master, and at once there grows up a whole crop of 
other imitations, not of the original, but of the copy. Very 
often the first thought when we look at a picture here is not 
about the picture, but about the master whose style is copied. 
Mr. Orpen’s beautiful drawing, After the Bath (No. 137), 
attracts primarily because of its reminiscence of Millet. 
The largeness of treatment, the sympathy between the child 
and the mother, the simplicity of the masses, all make us 
think of the master first. When we look closer the next 
thing is to notice that the woman’s head is pure Rossetti. 
After this, but not till then, we begin to think of Mr. 
Orpen. So it is with Mr. Strane’s Portrait Drawing (No. 135). 
We forget the artist’s ability in remembering the style of 
Holbein. Again, the learned dr.wing and composition of 
Mr. Roger Fry as shown in his Cowdray Castle (No. 98) escape 
Us as we recall the mediocrities of the topographical school of 
landscape of a hundred and fifty years ago. Mr. Fry's 
elaborate harmonies of brown are forgotten in wondering 
Which of the colours it was that had faded in the old painter's 
work, leaving the picture something so different from what it 
had been when it was painted. As we pass Miss Fanner’s 
clever sketch (No. 84) we instinctively look for the bare 
patches of brown millboard in the rapid notes of Constable. 





picture of a Venetian room which now hangs in the Diploma 
Gallery of the Academy knew how to make the people not 


| merely occupy spaces in it, but inhabit it as well. Mr. Orpen 


has undoubted power; his colour-sense is a true one, re. 
strained, but full, and he is a fine draughtsman ; but at present 
he has gone but little beyond a still-life view of Nature. 

Mr. Furse’s portrait of Mrs. M. B. Furse (No. 107), to our 
mind, lacks the forcible and distinguished style of the picture 
seen in this Gallery last spring, the portrait of a lady singing. 
Mr. Furse is a painter of such capacity that his failure to do 
himself justice must always cause regret. 

Mr. Lindner has of late given us a curious pattern of wares, 
and repetition does not reconcile us to its arbitrariness. His 
Ebb Tide, St. Ives Bay (No. 120), shows us nothing he has not 
shown us before, and conventions of the treatment are hardly 
justified by their decorative result. 

Mr. A. E. John has laboured to portray ugliness with 
extraordinary industry. His Portrait of a Man (No. 125) 
is a minute realisation of a bloated face with protruding 
eyes. Such things have been done before, and by the magic 
of the vision and the brush made beautiful and interesting. 
Ghirlandajo’s portrait of the old man with the child in the 
Louvre is a case in point. Mr. John’s piecemeal realism is 
of rather a mechanical kind, and the result is a collection of 
ugly details which have no life. 

The drawings and water-colour sketches hung at one end 
of the room are in many ways the most attractive part of the 
Exhibition. Mr. Tonks’s two water-colour sketches (Nos. 6 
and 41) are true though slight renderings of effects of weather, 
They have in them real insight into and sympathy with the sky. 
A water-colour drawing by Mr. Dodd of a Suburban Church, 
Manchester (No. 142), is a good example of what artistic 
feeling can make of unpromising material. There is dis- 
tinction and dignity about the mass of building rearing 
itself up dark against the sombre sky, which comes from 
its being treated as one mass, and not being broken up by 
the statement of insignificant facts. The sombreness of the 
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picture is relieved by the faint flush of colour on the cloud 
on the horizon. Altogether, by very simple means a very 
effective piece of work has been achieved. 

Mr. G. Thomson’s September (No. 16) is a charming bit 
of colour, and deserved a place lower down. Of Mr. Roger 
Fry’s drawings, A Village Pub. (No. 42) is the freshest. 
Indeed, it is a charming work, with its silvery quality of grey. 
Finally, attention should be called to two pastels by M. 
Simon Bussy, Monte Carlo (No. 50), all glitter and brilliant 
colour,and Jura, Temps Gris (No.51), which is a sober harmony 
of great beauty. The patterns of the dark masses of trees 
are Japanese in effect as they spot the hillside, but at the 


same time the picture is steeped in the true spirit of the ; 


mountains. 

If this Exhibition is not so good as we should like it to be, 
we are nevertheless grateful for its existence. If perversity 
and affectation sometimes masquerade here as originality and 
independence, we can forgive them, for without the New 
English Art Club the artistic horizon of London would be 
narrowed; for here, even if they are not solved, many artistic 
problems are at least raised and considered. H. S$. 








BOOKS. 
eel 
SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN’S NEW VOLUMES.* 
Iv is a fortunate thing for literature that Charles James Fox 
had his lot cast in stirring times, for his biographer, having 
exhausted his early days in London, has found it necessary, in 
order to elucidate the later career of his hero, to tell the 
whole tale of one of the most interesting events in history. 
Sir George Trevelyari’s former work brought down the 
history of the American Revolution to the brink of war. In 
the present volume, he is fairly in the thick of the great 
struggle. It is needless to say that he knows the period as 


few living writers know it. He is as familiar with the early | 


literature of America as with the contemporary gossip of 
Brooks’s and Almack’s, and he can reconstruct as fully the 
rural society of New England as the worlds where Selwyn and 
Horace Walpole wrote and Wesley laboured. The narrative 
is packed, almost too packed, with detail, the allusions of a 
man who is so full of his subject that each name or incident 
recalls a chain of parallels. Sir George Trevelyan has caught 
something of the manner of his uncle, but it is never more 
than a faint flavour of antithesis, and the humour with which 
the volumes are crowded has a delicacy to which Macaulay 
rarely attained. The author has a kindly feeling for his 
characters, even at their worst, and though he has taken sides 
with some vigour, he has an urbane tolerance for the weak- 
nesses of mankind, and he can find something a little comic 
in most of the heroics. It is the only way in which the 
history of the period can be adequately written, for the 
style of the pulpiteer is out of place in an age which, in 
England at least, was so very worldly and so vastly amusing. 
Provided a writer can admire greatness and virtue when 
they are found, there is no need for denunciations of men 
whose moral standards were extraordinarily misty. Under- 
standing is better than declamation, however eloquent; and 
the real Sandwich is revealed far better in such a passage 
as this than in a folio of sermons against vice :— 

“The Earl of Denbigh stigmatised Richmond’s words as treason- 
able and their speaker asatraitor. Lyttelton rose once more, and 
eagerly assured the House that Cicero would have severely repro- 
bated such licentious language. The Cabinet did not contain a 
Cicero, but they had always Sandwich with them; and Sandwich 
was ever ready witha...... Philippic against the iniquities 
of the Colonists. The bill, he confessed, might appear hard; but 
it did nothing more than encounter cruelty with cruelty. For 
the Americans were a barbarous, as well as dastardly, people ; and 
he could assure their lordships that among other crimes they had 
put to death a negro of the name of Jerry, who was worth several 
hundred pounds.” 


% a ii 
<aaporer : It was not common-sense, but George IIT. had 
n notions of dignity, and he coerced a weak Min} 
into carrying them out. He had on his side the ith 
then a far more powerful class in politics than aera 
desired, like Lord Mansfield, to maintain the letter ie 
Constitutional law; and the bulk of the aristocrac = 
that intolerance of Colonial independence which the die: 
have shown towards the social aspirations of one at Mee: 
tenants. The English case was formally a good Case me 
every succeeding act of the Ministry put us deeper nie = 
wrong, and ended by alienating that large body of loyalist 
opinion in America which was quite content to accept the 
King’s theory of Colonial government. Sir George Trevelyan’ 
picture of the American society of the time shows us 
| sober, God-fearing people, living in homely comfort, The 
| greater part of America at the time was Conservative and 
| their Conservatism was a much more intellectual creed than 
| the contemporary English variety. “In many towns,” wrote 
Hopkinson, “ and in every city they have public libraries, Not 
| a tradesman but will find time to read. He reads political 
| disquisitions, and learns the outlines of his rights as a man and 
| a citizen.” Franklin told Lord Chatham that, after travelling 
from end to end of the American Continent, he had never 
heard a hint from any individual, drunk or sober, that 
independence was desirable, or even imaginable. They asked 
for administrative decentralisation, for at great distances 
| and with slow means of communication the old methods of 
Colonial government could not continue. This was one of 
Paine’s points in his famous Common Sense, and it wasa truth 
which there was no gainsaying. But we chose to ignore it and 
fight the question on a false issue, so that loyalty to the Mother. 
country was brought into conflict with loyalty to the land 
which they and their fathers had created. There could only 
be one solution, for it would have been a poor kind of Imperial 
loyalty which throve on the downfall of local patriotism. 





No part of Sir George Trevelyan’s work is better done than 
that in which he analyses the nature of the American forces, 
the first citizen levies on a large scale in modern times. A 
soldier of sixty marched next to a boy of sixteen, and the 
united ages of one company of twenty-four reached one 
thousand. ‘“ These veterans, according to one of their admirers, 
were a theme for Homer, and undoubtedly they resembled the 
Nestor of that poet in their facility for copious dissertation.” 
There were some black sheep among the Militia, but the 
“majority of them were as decent, worthy people as ever 
marched out of step.” Most of them did not understand 
any form of discipline, and Washington had the same diffi- 
culty in keeping them together as Botha and Delarey 
must have had with their commandos. They were also 
exceedingly jealous. ‘Officers were for ever bickering about 
questions of rank and promotion, with the susceptibility of 
military men, and the breadth of language familiar to 
civilians whose vocabulary had been invigorated by the con- 
stant pursuit of local politics.” But they had all the merits of 
citizen-soldiers. They fought for a cause, and once their 
back was at the wall, they carried on the struggle with a 
spiritual fervour impossible to hired soldiery. Indian war- 
fare and the pursuit of wild game had made them excellent 
shots, and the British soldiers, who shot abominably, were 
| surprised at the precision of their marksmanship. They 

were also past-masters in the art of constructing entrench- 
ments quickly out of the materials that lay closest to hand. 
| They had no knowledge of the science of fortification, and 
blundered badly when they attempted to erect a fortress; but 
for ordinary field-work they were surpassed by no soldiers in 
the world. There was a high level of efficiency among the 
officers, for what they l&cked in precise training they made 
up in keenness to learn and that optimism which is the chief 
asset of a good soldier. What Macaulay wrote of Frederick 
‘the Great was true of Washington and the bulk of his 


The English middle class was against the American War, captains: their proficiency in military science was the pro- 


but the middle class had no means of making its voice heard 
in politics. John Wesley, who knew England as Cobbett 
afterwards knew it, said so in his famous letter to Lord 
North; and in the same letter he put the real question with 
great clearness. “ Waiving all considerations of right and 
wrong, I ask, is it common-sense to use force towards the 





* The American Revolution. Part I. By the Right Hon. Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, Bart. 2vols. London: Longmans and Co. [2ls. net.] 


ficiency which a man of vigorous faculties makes in any 
science to which he applies his mind with earnestness and 
industry. The American forces contained an extraordinary 
number of men of intellectual power and strong individuality 
who stand out in Sir George Trevelyan’s pages as finished 
portraits. Benedict Arnold, in whose career, as the author 
aptly says, there was something of the melancholy grandeur of 
Greek tragedy; Charles Lee, an admirable specimen of the 
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-headed soldier of fortune who is in the 
7 Noman to his friends than his foes; 
_ +" Hamilton, whom Talleyrand called the most con- 
on oe of an epoch which included Napoleon, and 
nag George Trevelyan calls “the most brilliant and 
ar s the most tragic figure in all the historical gallery of 
_. statesmen,”—such are a few of the best pictures. 
wei ton himself is finely done, without rhetoric or 
pe so and, on the other side, we have just and 
pathetic portraits of Howe, Cornwallis, and Carleton. 
— may congratulate ourselves that it has been left to a 
British historian to produce the most adequate history of the 
American Revolution, a history which is free alike from the 
pombast of earlier American writers and the hypercriticism 
and lack of sympathy of some of their modern successors. 
Sir George Trevelyan’s historical manner, as we have said, is 
very nearly perfect. Now and then, perhaps, he overstates 
andovercolours a case to point some dramatic contrast; but the 
predominant qualities in his volume are extreme fairness and 
aready sympathy. He makes no secret of his political bias ; 
but though he can write more warmly of Fox and Chatham 
and Conway, he can be fair enough to George III. and his 
friends, and he has a striking appreciation of Mansfield. On 
one point we should like to know Sir George Trevelyan’s 
authority. In Vol. IL, p. 285, he says of Granville Sharp 
that “he carried on a seven years’ war of his own for the 
establishment and vindication of the doctrine that a slave is 
liberated by the act of setting his foot upon English ground. 
He had Lord Mansfield against him; until by his undaunted 
pertinacity he brought to his own opinion jury after jury and 
finally the Bench itself.” We know no warrant for this 
suggestion. Mansfield gave the decision in the famous 
Somerset’s Case in opposition to the views of Lord Talbot 
and Lord Hardwicke, and in spite of the arguments of that 
eminent Whig lawyer, Mr. Dunning. It is true that he 
suggested a compromise, and delayed judgment for three 
terms, but his reason was merely to avoid shaking credit in 
a country which then held some fifteen thousand negro slaves. 
To protect commerce was one of his chief aims, but on the 
legal question he never wavered. 





LORD SEATON.* 

JoHN CoLBORNE, Lord Seaton, deserved the tribute of a bio- 
graphy more than the most of men, and it is a little strange that 
this tribute was not paid him longago. Throughout his life he 
showed himself at once the loyallest of men and the bravest of 
soldiers, His career was one of uninterrupted distinction; he 
saw service in many countries; and wherever he fought he won 
the admiration of his fellows. Mr. Moore Smith, therefore, 
has undertaken a wise enterprise, and he has carried it out 
with considerable tact and skill. The book cannot be read 
with breathless excitement like the Life of Sir Harry Smith, 
for Colborne had no share of the romantic temperament which 
enlivened his illustrious comrade. But he was a shrewd 
observer of men and battles, and his letters throw a new light 
upon a thrice-told tale. 

He was educated at Winchester, and was no more than 
sixteen when he received a commission as Ensign in the 
20th Regiment. He first fought in the Helder Cam- 
paign, during which he was twice shot through the cap. 
During the next few years he saw service in Minorca, in Egypt, 
in Malta, and in Sicily. Wherever he went he devoted himself 
to the study, not only of his profession, but of foreign 
languages, and throughout his life he did his best to 
improve his conspicuous talents by industry. While he was 
first and foremost a soldier, he had very clear views concern- 
ing politics. As early as 1904 he is found celebrating the 
downfall of the Addingtons, and deploring the “infamous 
coalition” of Pitt and Fox. He did not share the prevailing 
terror of invasion. “You are as safe in England,” he wrote, 
“as we are in this impregnable Malta. The new Emperor 
will not land a man in England, neither will he attempt it. 
Let him have a million gunboats, still he will never use them. 
freland is certainly the vulnerable heel, but to wound it he 
must hazard much,”—a wise prophecy which time abundantly 
Justified. 


In 1806 Colborne was appointed military secretary ‘to 





* The Life of John Colborne, Field-Marshal Lord Seaton. By G. C. Moore 
Smith, M.A, Bo John Murray. [16s. net.] 











General Fox, commander of the British forces in the 
Mediterranean, under whose auspices he first made the 
acquaintance of Sir John Moore, a general whom he loyally 
served and profoundly reverenced. When he first encountered 
him, he sketched his character in a passage which shows a 
rare discernment of men. “Sir John Moore,” he wrote to his 
stepfather, “is one of the best generals we have (that you will 
say is not much to his credit), an active, acute, intelligent 
officer, about forty-three years of age, and full of that coo!ness 
in action and difficult situations, so necessary to those who 
command. He is one of those determined and independent 
characters, who act and speak what they think just and 
proper, without paying the least regard to the opinion of 
persons of interest or in power.” His admiration of Sir John 
Moore increased with knowledge; he remained with him until 
the fatal day at Corunna; he was present at his death; and 
he championed his memory with devoted energy against the 
detraction of enemies and politicians. And although time 
has softened the animosities of the moment, Sir John Moore’s 
reputation was in sore need of champions :— 

“His disinterestedness,” wrote Colborne, “his great value in 
the preceding operations, were fully known, and his last hours 
fully corresponded with his former conduct. So nothing could be 
more impressive than his death—his anxious enquiries as to the 
result of the battle, solicitude for his country’s opinion and 
interest in his friends; and his exclamation ‘ You know I always 
wished to die thus’ is such a picture of the man’s mind, that 
there was not a man who witnessed his death, the serenity of his 
countenance ...... ‘a 
Here the fragment from which these lines are taken breaks 
off, but a letter supplements the account :— 

“On my entering the room where he was you may conceive my 

situation. I saw that all was over. The surgeons were examining 
the mangled wound. It is impossible to imagine a more horrid 
one; the ball had carried away his left breast, broken two ribs, 
shattered the shoulder, and the arm was scarcely attached to it— 
the whole of his left side lacerated. One would have supposed 
that the first gushing out of the blood would have instantly 
caused his death or made him insensible—most resolute minds 
and firmest nerves when thus assailed sink under pain, and nature, 
exhausted, yields, but he, cool and collected, continued talking, 
recollecting the most minute and trifling circumstances till the 
last moment. His lungs were affected, and his voice from this 
was rather hoarse. He knew every one, and while conversing 
was suddenly suffocated by internal bleeding, and who would not 
have wished to be him at that instant? No distorted countenance, 
no sign of anguish, the picture of the mind could be traced by the 
serenity of the face, the one calm and dignified as the other was 
pure and heroic.” 
The account is not so picturesque as Sir George Napier’s, 
but every line breathes sincerity, and enthusiast as he was in 
spirit, Colborne never met another general who awoke in him 
a like devotion. When he returned to London, Colborne 
listened to the debate in the House of Commons concerning 
his hero. He was disgusted with Canning’s “impudent 
falsehoods,” and took a sad revenge in describing all the 
speeches as very bad. 

In the Peninsular War Colborne bore a valiant part, but 
many pens have recorded the events of those stirring 
years, and his narrative is not altogether fresh. He 
distinguished himself most brilliantly in capturing the 
redoubt of San Francisco before Ciudad Rodrigo. At 
Talavera he received a severe wound, which disabled him for 
many months; but in 1813 he was on active service again, 
and on crossing the frontier from Spain, performed the most 
amazing feat of his life. He rode alone with Sir Harry 
Smith into France, and being separated from his column, saw 
four hundred French passing along a ravine below him. “The 
only way was to put a good face on the matter,” he wrote. 
“So I went up to them, desiring them to surrender. The 
officer, thinking, of course, the column was behind me, sur- 
rendered his sword, saying’ theatrically, ‘Je vous rends cette 
epée, qui a bienfait son devoir.’” The four hundred followed 
his example. It is not surprising that Sir Harry Smith 
declared that he had never seen such presence of mind as 
Colborne displayed on this occasion. 

We have only space to refer to his brilliant action at 
Waterloo, where the 52nd-Regiment routed the Imperial 
Guard, or to the services he rendered as Governor-General in 
Canada; but we cannot conclude this notice without remarking 
that as Spenser has been called the poet’s poet, so Colborne 
may best be described as the soldier’s soldier. His qualities 
were not those which attract the attention of the crowd, but 
no man ever served with him who did not recognise his con- 
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spicuous talents. Sir Harry Smith called him “the master in 
the art of outposts, under whom I learnt more in six months 
than in all the rest of my shooting put together.” The tribute 
of Sir George Napier is ungrudging. “He has,” wrote Sir 
George, “with the most intrepid bravery, a coolness of head 
in the very heat of action which never fails him, and thus he 


penetrates with eagle eye into the enemy’s intentions, and he | 


is sure to baffle his designs when least expected.” These are 
two of many eloquent tributes paid him by his comrades, and 
we trust that Mr. Moore Smith's lucid and concise biography 
will reveal the qualities of a great man to many for whom he 
has been nothing more than a name. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE RIVAL POET.* 
THE writer of this little volume tells us with some naiveté 
how his interest in the question he has handled was excited 
by some remarks of Professor Minto; how he carried 
Shakespeare’s sonnets for ten years in his pocket until he 
found he had “memorised” the whole; how, in order to 
follow up Mr. Minto’s clue that Chapman was the rival poet 
referred to in these sonnets, he set to work upon that author’s 
rather crabbed writings, and how before he had got far he made 
the confirmatory discoveries which the book is now to make 
public. The discoveries, once made, seemed to their maker so 
obvious that he feared to retain them longer lest another should 
be beforehand with him, as Dr. Boaden was with Mr. Bright in 
launching the famous Pembroke theory of the friend and 
patron to whom Shakespeare addressed his sonnets. The 
reader who is in haste to get to Mr. Acheson’s secrets should 
skip the first sixty-four pages, and at the top of p. 65 he will find 
the first of them thus set out in italics :—“ A poem published 
by Chapman in 1595, called ‘ The Amorous Zodiac,’ is wnques- 
tionably the poem indicated by Shakespeare in the 21st sonnet.” 
The twenty-first sonnet is as follows :— 
“So is it not with me as with that Muse 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to his verse, 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse ; 
Making a couplement of proud compare 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s rich gems, 
With April’s first-born flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems. 
O let me, true in love, but truly write, 
And then believe me, my love is as fair 
As any mother’s child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles fix’d in heaven’s air: 
Let them say more that like of hearsay well: 
I will not praise that purpose not to sell.” 
Any one acquainted with Elizabethan sonnet literature knows 
that “couplements of proud compare” are the staple of which 
they are made, Shakespeare being as much given to the 
practice as another; so that commentators have never felt it 
necessary to inquire whether in this sonnet Shakespeare had 
any particular poet in his eye, the probability being that, for 
once, he was simply lowering his key for the greater effect. 
There is no reason, however, why he may not have had a 
particular poem in view; and Chapman’s “ Amorous Zodiac” 
is grotesque enough in its comparisons to deserve being 
laughed at. But it is too much to say, with Mr. Acheson, 
that it is “unquestionably indicated.” Chapman’s poem com- 
pares the body of his mistress to the Zodiac, the various parts 
corresponding to the various signs, and so far it is a striking 
instance of a poem that “heaven itself for ornament doth 
use”; but it does not compare it with “earth and sea’s rich 
gems.” Mr. Acheson’s strongest argument is based on the 
Envoi, which contains the following stanza :— 
“ But gracious love, if jealous heaven deny 
My life this truly blest variety, 
Yet will I thee through all the world disperse ; 
If not in heaven, among those braving fires, 
Yet here thy beauty, which the world admires, 
Bright as those flames shall glister in my verse.” 


It certainly looks as if Shakespeare had seen this passage 
when he penned the eleventh and twelfth lines of his sonnet. 
And we make Mr. Acheson a present of a further argument. 
The last line of the sonnet, which probably is proverbial, may 
contain a reference to Chapman’s name. Of course, it makes 
excellent sense without any such reference. It says: “ People 
who praise in superlatives are like pandars advertising their 





L a oe and the Rival Poet, By Arthur Acheson. London: John Lane, 
5s. net. 


> 


‘painted beauties.’” But it may also have been unde 

at the time to mean: “That is a Chapman’s way of praigi 
not mine.” We should agree, then, that Mr. Acheson },. 
made a reasonably good case for his first identification, * 


But having once got Chapman on the brain, Mr Ach 
sees him even in the plays. He contends that Shakes = 
holds him up to ridicule both as Holofernes in Love's Labouy' 
Lost and as Thersites in Troilus and Cressida; and . 
supports his contentions by an array of quotations rg 
Chapman’s poems, at which he conceives Shakespeare to i 
been glancing. This is, of course, merely midsummer ae 
ness. How could an audience recognise, in delivery on the 
stage, references, of a singularly guarded nature, to Pvt 
poems which it is admitted had very little sale? The 
strongest of the parallels, which Mr. Acheson exhibits in 
italics, is the following array of triple phrases, Chapman 
says, in a preface, that “ plainness is the way to barbarism to 
make the ass run proud of his ears, to take away strength 
from lions, and to give camels horns,” and Holofernes 
criticising Biron’s sonnet, says: “Imitation is nothing; 4 
doth the hound his master, the ape his keeper, the tired hore 
his rider.” Elizabethan audiences must have been not only 
very well read, but extraordinarily sensitive, to discover a 
parody of such delicacy. For the rest, Holofernes was , 
schoolmaster who lived on a hill, and Chapman is called by 
Browne “ the learned shepherd of fair Hitching-Hill,” and, for 
all we know, may have been a schoolmaster. Now to all this 
there is a very simple answer. If Shakespeare had wished to 
ridicule Chapman, he might have put into Holofernes’s mouth 
a recognisable parody of Chapman’s verses. He does, asa 
matter of fact, put verses into his mouth, the lines beginning 
“The preyful princess pierced and prick’d a pretty pleasing 
pricket.’ But Chapman does not“ affect the letter”; he uses 
alliteration even less than Shakespeare does. 


By the time Mr. Acheson approaches his third problem, the 
discovery of Chapman in Shakespeare’s Thersites, he 1. 
nounces altogether sublunary methods of proof, and thinks 
mere assertion suffices. ‘The character of Thersites, ex. 
travagant caricature as at first sight it may appear, pales into 
a resemblance very near to portraiture when compared with 
the personality” to be found in Chapman’s own poems, 
According to Mr. Acheson, all Chapman’s poems are attacks 
on Shakespeare, and he picks out certain lines and stanzas as 
proof positive. One instance of his keenness for a satirical 
reference will suffice. In the “Coronet for his Mistress 
Philosophy” one sonnet concludes :— 


“ And never shall my friendless verse envy 
Muses that Fame’s loose feathers beautify.” 


On which Mr. Acheson: “In this line Chapman not only 
indicates our poet, but sneers at his lack of learning.” But, 
as it happens, the next sonnet opens :— 


“ Muses that Fame’s loose feathers beautify 
And such as scorn to tread the theatre. ..... 


Did our poet’s Muse scorn to tread the theatre? 


If Mr. Acheson had been content to send a letter, say, to 
the Atheneum calling attention to his interpretation of 
Sonnet XXI., he would have done some service to letters. 
But the rest of his book is on no higher level than the 
Baconian literature with which America is flooded. Especially 
we resent his habit of imagining facts, and then drawing con- 
clusions from them, which he subsequently calls “ proofs.” 
This is the sort of thing :-— 


“This dedication [that of Chapman’s ‘ Achilles Shield’ to the 
Earl of Essex], or an equally fulsome one, was, no doubt, first 
addressed to Southampton, and was the cause of Shakespeare's 
sonnets against Chapman at that time, and also the reason for 
the satire in ‘Troilus and Cressida’ which he probably wrote 
while still in doubt as to whether or not his patron intended 
to accept Chapman’s advances. ‘The fact that there are n0 
extant dedications from Chapman to Southampton, of this of 
the earlier period in 1594 or 1595, proves that Shakespeare was 
successful in his expostulations with Southampton, in defeating 
Chapman’s encroachments.” 


When it is remembered that it is not proved, and is really 


improbable, that Shakespeare's sonnets were addressed to 
Southampton at all, the reader will be better able to appre 





ciate the excellence of Mr. Acheson’s argument. 
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NOVELS. 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM.* 
: alt h sides of the Atlantic—have been re- 

Ir pe extent for impairing the maintenance 

. ghee’ cordiale between America and Britain, it is 

of the vt think that, with very few exceptions, men and 

pleasant f letters from the days of Washington Irving down- 
bon tel consistently striven to confirm the solidarity of 
png creat branches of the English-speaking family. The 

— a literary men as Ambassadors—Lowell and Jobn 

Hay, to mention only two—has done much to promote this intel- 

lotaal federation, but it would be unj ust not to recognise the 
gervices rendered by the unofficial literary Ambassadors and 

Ambassadresses from over the water, who have, so to speak, 
rediscovered the Old Country, and brought home even to 
English readers neglected aspects of their native country. 
Of this beneficent tribe, whose affection for England involves 
no denationalised patriotism, but leaves them as good 
Americans as ever, none wields a more graceful and engaging 
pen than Mrs. Wiggin, and it is thoroughly typical of her 
attitude that, as we gather from the dedication of her new 
book, this charming picture of New England life was mainly 
written under the “dear English roof” of a Cheshire squire. 
No one but an American could have written Rebecca as it 
stands, and no reasonable person could wish to alter a syllable 
of what makes it racy of the soil. The variations upon the 
familiar only lend the recital an element of freshness and sur- 
prise without ever transcending the limits of experience. 
There is no need to have been to New England to enjoy the 
book, which by its gaiety, its tenderness, and its wit, as well 
ason the score of its subject, deserves a place on the shelf that 
holds Mrs. Ewing’s Sia to Sixteen. 

Rebecca Randall, whose progress from childhood to woman- 
hood is traced in these pages, is one of the seven children of 
a struggling widow, a worthy, commonplace woman who 
married an amiable, blameless, but inefficient dancing-master. 
On his death Mrs. Randall’s married sisters, Miranda and 
Jane, offer to take charge of one of their nieces, and the 
narrative opens with Rebecca’s journey from her mother’s 
roof to her new home in the care of the stage-driver, Mr. 
Jeremiah Cobb. Rebecca’s conquest of Mr. Cobb (and of the 
reader) by a conversation which is virtually a monologue 
renders it clear from the outset that a chequered career is 
in store for this “little gipsy with saucer eyes,” in whom 
the dangerous heritage of an artistic temperament is 
supplemented and counteracted by industry, ambition, 
and a strong sense of loyalty. With her aunt Jane 
she establishes friendly relations from the outset, but it 
is far otherwise with the dour, inflexible Aunt Miranda. 
Miranda Sawyer, to quote one of the many acute pieces of 
characterisation in which Mrs. Wiggin excels, “ had a heart, 
of course, but she had never used it for any other purpose than 
the pumping and circulating of blood.” Yet in the clash and 
conflict of wills—the inevitable result of Rebecca’s sojourn under 
her aunt’s roof—the child learns more than she suffers from her 
severe but just taskmistress. Besides, there is always a friend 
at Court in the other aunt, and by way of contrast to the 
suppression of her individuality at home Rebecca enjoys the 
exhilarating consciousness of superiority amongst schoolmates 
and playmates alike. The story lends itself to quotation at 
every page, but we must content ourselves with one extract,— 
Rebecca’s grammar lesson with Miss Dearborn, the mistress 
of the village school :— 

“*Rebecca, Iam afraid I punished you more than I meant,’ 
said Miss Dearborn, who was only eighteen herself, and in her year 
of teaching country schools had never encountered a child like 
Rebecca. ‘I hadn’t missed a question this whole day, nor 
whispered either,’ quavered the culprit; ‘and I don’t think I 
ought to be shamed just for drinking.’”—‘ You started all the 
others, or it seemed as if you did. Whatever you do, they all 
do, whether you laugh, or miss, or write notes, or ask leave to 
drink ; and it must be stopped.’—‘ Sam Simpson is a copycoat!’ 
stormed Rebecca. ‘I wouldn’t have minded standing in the 
corner alone—that is, not so very much; but I couldn’t bear 
standing with him.’—‘I saw that you couldn’t, and that’s 
the reason I told you to take your seat, and left him in 
the corner. Remember that you are a stranger in the 
place, and they take more notice of what you do, so you 





must be careful. Now let’s have our conjugations. Give me 
the verb “to be,” potential mood, past perfect tense.’—‘I 
might have been, thou mightst have been, he might have 
been, we might have been, you might have been, they might have 
been.’—‘Give me an example, please.’ —‘I might have been glad, 
thou mightst have been glad, he,she, or it might have been glad.’ 
—‘“He,” or “she” might have been glad because they are 
masculine and feminine, but could “it” have been glad?’ asked 
Miss Dearborn, who was very fond of splitting hairs—‘ Why 
not?’ asked Rebecca.—‘ Because “it” is neuter gender.” —‘ Couldn’t 
we say “The kitten might have been glad if it had known it was 
not going to be drowned ” ?’—‘ Ye—es,’ Miss Dearborn answered 
hesitatingly, never very sure of herself under Rebecca’s fire; ‘ but 
though we often speak of a baby, a chicken, or a kitten as “ it,” 
they are really masculine or feminine gender, not neuter.’ 
Rebecca reflected a long moment and then asked, ‘Is a hollyhock 
neuter ?’—‘ Oh yes, of course it is, Rebecca.’—‘ Well, couldn’t we 
say, “The hollyhock might have been glad to see the rain, but 
there was a weak little hollyhock bud growing out of its 
stalk, and it was afraid that that might be hurt by the 
storm; so the big hollyhock was kind of afraid, instead 
of being real glad” ?’ Miss Dearborn looked puzzled 
as she answered, ‘Of course, Rebecca, hollyhocks could not 
be sorry, or glad, or afraid, really.—‘ We can’t tell, I s’pose, 
replied the child; ‘ but I think they are, anyway. Now what shall 
I say ?’—‘ The subjunctive mood, past perfect tense of the verb 
| “to know.”’—‘ If I had known, if thou hadst known, if he had 
' known, if we had known, if you had known, if they had known. 
| Oh, it is the saddest tense!’ sighed Rebecca, with a little break 
in her voice: ‘ notking but i/s, ifs, ifs! And it makes you feel that 
if they only had known, things might have been better!’ Miss 
Dearborn had not thought of it before, but on refleetion she 
believed the subjunctive mood was a ‘sad’ one, and ‘if’ rather a 
sorry ‘part of speech.’ ‘Give me some more examples of the sub- 
yunctive, Rebecca, and that will do for this afternoon,’ she said.— 
‘If I had not loved mackerel, I should not have been thirsty,’ said 
Rebecca withan April smile, as she closed her grammar. ‘If thou 
hadst loved me truly, thou wouldst not have stood me up in the 
corner. If Samuel had not loved wickedness, he would not have 
followed me to the water pail.,—‘ And if Rebecca had loved the 
rules of the school, she would have controlled her thirst,’ finished 
Miss Dearborn with a kiss, and the two parted friends.” 

Alike in her mutinous or sentimental moods, as the cham- 
pion of the distressed or the ringleader in the school games, 
Rebecca is a delightful elf, the development of whose 
| character as she grows up happily involves no loss of her 
peculiar charm. The setting of the story, and the portraits 
of the various village worthies and detrimentals, serve as an 
admirable background and contrast to the central figure; and 
lastly, we have to congratulate Mrs. Wiggin on the excellent 
discretion she displays in leaving Rebecca ‘fancy free’? when 
we part company from her at seventeen, while at the same 
time indicating in what quarter her affections may be ulti- 
mately engaged. 





Sanctuary. By Edith Wharton. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
—It is absolutely essential to the story that Mrs. Wharton’s 
novel, Sanctuary, should be in two parts; yet the book is so 
short that this necessary shifting of the interest makes it 
seem a little slight. The heroine, Kate Orme, is engaged to a 
man in whom she discovers a fatal weakness of character. She 
marries him, however, rather against the grain, for the sake of the 
man’s possible child—* born to an inheritance of secret weakness, 
a vice of the moral fibre ”—which child she thinks she herself can 
save. She marries, in fact, overcome by “a passion of spiritual 
motherhood that made her long to fling herself between the un- 
born child and its fate.” That is a very fine sentiment, and it is 
almost a wonder that a woman capable of originating it should 
not even have considered the point whether she was justified in 
inflicting on her own possible child such a “ damnéd heritage” as 
that of Denis Peyton’s weak character. That would seem a very 
much more natural point of view for a conscientious woman 
to take; but, as we have said above, it never occurs to 
Mrs. Wharton’s heroine. The second part of the book deals 
with the story of the one child of the marriage, Dick Peyton, 
who inherits a good deal of his dead father’s want of 
moral “tone.” Here Mrs. Wharton most cleverly depicts the 
struggle between the conflicting elements in Dick’s character, 
and the last scene, in which his mother dominates him by her 
force of will and compels him to triumph over temptation, is 
powerfully drawn. The book is a study in temperament, and as 
usual Mrs. Wharton’s analysis of temperament is subtle; but one 
cannot help feeling that her heroine weuld not have decided the 
question of her marriage without more consideration for her 
possible child, or rather, since the child is her motive, without 
taking a different view of her duty towards it. 

Leonora. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)— 
There is something so offensive about the clandestine love affairs 





of a woman of forty with grown-up daughters that it is difficult 
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to read certain parts of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s novel without 
a feeling of absolute nausea. The character of Leonora is, how- 
ever, cleverly drawn, but it is impossible (and for this reason the 
book is rather less intolerable) to believe that a woman of this 
sort would fall a victim to the particular form of passion which is 
credited to her by the author. Two people of good principle, 
both on the borders of middle age, do not suddenly fall head over 
ears in love, almost at first sight. Judged by this perverse 
and gratuitous study of modern manners, Mr. Bennett is not 
to be congratulated on abandoning the realm of irresponsible 
sensationalism in which he has already achieved considerable 
success. 

The Secret in the Hill. By Bernard Capes. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 6s.)—Good, honest adventure is the keynote of this story, 
which, it must be said, affords a certain relief after the 
problems dealt with above. At the same time, Mr. Capes must 
have due credit for having taken as much pains with his character- 
drawing as if he had no plot to fall back upon. Some of his 
personages are perhaps a little conventional, but Harry Harrier 
is a good creation, and the book would be an entertaining one 
with which to while away a tedious railway journey. 

The Beryl Stones. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. (HE. Arnold. 6s.) 
—lIt is not often that a reviewer is sorry to finish a book. The 
Beryl Stones has given the writer of this notice that uncommon 
experience. It will not spoil the story to say that Ursula French, 
the heroine, under pressure of the direst want, steals from among 
a number of wedding presents a necklace of beryls, and sells it. 
Some one finds it out and holds the knowledge in terrorem over 
her. We follow her as she goes through a long struggle with 
mingled pity and admiration, and are heartily sorry, as has been 
said, to part with her when all is over. Ursula is an admirable 
figure, and everything else in the book is good. “ Aunt Joanna” 
and Clara are, possibly, too detestable. But there is a whole 
troop of capital actors in the little drama. Mrs. Portinscale is 
the most entertaining, if not absolutely the best. 

A Man-at-Arms. By Clinton Scollard. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)— 
The scene of Mr. Scollard’s story is Italy in the fourteenth 
century, an excellent place for a tale of adventure, for if the 
interests concerned in the history of the time were not of the 
largest kind, the personal element was present in large measure. 
The picturesque adventurer was never more in prominence. Mr. 
Scollard’s hero takes service with Gian Galeazzo Visconti, tyrant 
of Pavia, but finds before long a better way of disposing of his 
services. We shall not attempt to follow his career. He is a 
hard hitter who keeps his wits about him, and has morals above 
the average level of the professional fighter. Mr. Scollard does 
not make him too clever or too good, but idealises him just up to 
the right point. We may say that the story is distinctly a 
success. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WHEK, 


[ Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. 











The Life of Hector Berlioz: as Written by himself in his Letters 
and Memoirs, translated from the French by Katharine F. Boult 
(“Temple Autobiographies,” edited by William Macdonald; 
J. M. Dent and Co., 3s. 6d. net), forms a compact and attractive 
volume to look at and handle. The proposition laid down by 
Miss Boult in her introduction—viz., that the estimate of Berhoz 
formed on his Memoirs needs to be revised in the light of his 
letters—is, we think, perfectly sound. It is also true that the 
Memoirs contain a good deal of matter which appeals only to 
those who are interested in the technique of the orchestra. A 
good case is thus made out for the issue of an abridged version 
of the Memoirs, supplemented by such letters as illustrate the 
typical traits of his strangely mixed character. Such a work 
however, can only be justified by results, and we fear that no one 
who has had the privilege of reading the Memoirs or Letters in 
the original can be satisfied with the way in which this condensation 
has been carried out. Tho “Life” in its new form is less than 
half as long as the Memoirs alone. But even so, it is not Berlioz 
with excisions that has been given us; it is a paraphrase, almost 
a précis, of what remains. Thus the charm of Berlioz’s brilliant, 
nervous style has almost entirely disappeared. And so far as we have 
compared the paraphrase with the original, we are not impressed 
with the accuracy of the rendering. For example, in the grue- 
some scene in the dissecting-room Berlioz, after describing how 
he surmounted his initial disgust, speaks of his becoming as 
callous as a carabin. This Miss Boult “translates” “an old 
soldier in his fiftieth battle.” Carabin means a “sawbones,” 
not an old soldier at all. Strange to say, the same mistake 
was made in the terribly inaccurate translation of the Memoirs in 


two volumes published by Messrs. Macmillan in 1894 which 
, » With 


all its countless blunders, gives a far better notion of 
the most fascinating of autobiographies than this ‘ ONe of 
edition a la Castilblaze. TUNCated 


Parliamentary England. By Edward Jenks, M.A. (T. Fj 
Unwin. 5s.)—If Mr. Jenks had curbed his rhetoric he the 
have made this a better book. His real subject is of pias he 
than the title would lead one to suppose. It is the oval tent 
the Cabinet system by which we are now governed, Eve oe 
knows that the “ Cabinet” is unknown to the Constitution on 
an irregularly appointed Committee of the Privy Council, ." 
did it come into being? This is the question which Mr. J, . 
sets himself to answer, and he answers it in a date 
instructive way. But if, in going through the proofs, he - 
blotted two out of the three hard words which he uses, it wnt 
have been well. Here are some of the flowers of speech which } 
scatters over Sunderland :—“A mere office seeker of the ce 
unscrupulous type,” “devilish heartlessness,” “treachery of 
the most fiendish kind,” “of all the political figures of 
the age he is the most treacherous, the most hypocritica) 
the most scandalous, the most utterly despicable.” We - 
imagine the decorum, not to say the dulness, of a lecture. 
room disturbed by the cheers such fiery speech might 
evoke, but it is not the way to write history. Thucydides 
thought, it is probable, ‘as ill of Cleon as Mr Jenks thinks of 
Sunderland, but he spares his superlatives. We have no wish to 
apologise for Sunderland, but is it net the fact that no nation jg 
ever governed by men much below its own average of rorality ? 
Mr. Jenks is seen at his best in his appreciation of the younger 
Pitt, and in the second part of his final chapter, which discusse 
the actual working of the Cabinet system of government at the 
present time. Without binding ourselves to all his conclusions, 
we may say that it 1s a very able and clear exposition of the 
political situation. 


In Samuel Pepys, Lover of Musique (Smith, Elder, and Co., 5s,), 
Sir Frederick Bridge has expanded the three lectures given by 
him early this year at the Royal Institution into a very pleasant 
little volume. The numerous references to music in the Diary 
of course form the basis of the work, and are treated by Sir 
Frederick Bridge under various headings,—e.g., Pepys as musica] 
enthusiast; his references to musical contemporaries—Lock, the 
two brothers Lawes, Humfrey, Christopher Gibbons, Banister, 
&e.; Pepys as vocalist and singing-master ; Pepys on instruments 
and church music; Pepysas theorist and composer. Sir Frederick 
Bridge’s commentary shows research as well as sympathy and 
intelligence, and we may note the suggestive remark he passes on 
Pepys’s statement as to the influence of professionals on 
amateurs :—“ With the innovation of public concerts, music 
drifted more and more into the hands of the professional class, 
and ceased to be the general resource of the many.” The little 
book, we may add, is enriched by facsimiles and musical illu- 
trations, including Pepys’s song, “Beauty, retire,” and an 
excellent photogravure of the Trinity House portrait of the 
diarist. 

A Book of Country Houses. By Ernest Newton. (B.1. 
Batsford. 21s. net.)—Mr. Newton gives us here elevations and 
plans of nineteen country houses. which have been actually 
erected by himself. We can see what the house would look like, 
and form at least some idea from the plans of what it would be to 
live in. No. 9, for instance, is exhibited in five illustrations. 
The entrance and garden fronts are shown, the drawing-room 
and the staircase, while a plan gives the ground and first floors. 
This would be of the costlier kind. No. 18 is for a doctor's house 
in a village street. Here we have one elevation and one plan,a 
moderately priced dwelling, with three sitting-rooms and surgery, 
and four bedrooms, two nurseries, bathroom, and attics. The cost 
is left to conjecture. Woe could hardly expect anything else; 
but the information would have been interesting. 


The Bird Book. By A. J. R. Roberts. (John Lane. 388.)— 
This volume is one of “The Country Handbooks,” and its 
subject is of universal interest. Few people are without some 
love for birds, and Mr. Roberts’s excellent little work should do 
much to cultivate this feeling in the average reader. To @ mal 
who knows his subject as thoroughly as Mr. Roborts the tempt» 
tion must be great to treat it too scientifically for a volume of 
this kind ; he has, however, successfully resisted this temptation. 
When, indeed, some scientific information is necessary it is skil- 
fully managed. The chapter on “ Structure and Flight” is one of 
the most interesting in the book. A word of praise must be given 
to the illustrations,—they are all photographs, and should be of 








the greatest use to the novice in ornithology. 
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ts of the Sixties. By Justin McCarthy. (T. Fisher 
yi : net)—The most informing chapter in this volume is 
-_ ret John Bright is described. Mr. McCarthy was on 
im a* timate friendship with him, and saw something of his 
terms of ture. The more there was seen, the greater the 
innermost a the ‘observer. Bright had his limitations, partly, it 
er og imposed by his ethical temper. (He could not 
a = te Disraeli, whom he believed to be a self-seeker ; and he 
—_ blameless Whittier on a pinnacle of literary eminence 
“ vg ly belonged to him.) But in some respects he was 
ps ae British statesmen. His oratory Mr. McCarthy 
ghest rank. He was always equal to himself. 
h, the preparation and delivery of his speeches 
unwelcome tasks. Mr. McCarthy professes to correct, we 
pra erroneous opinion set forth again and again by 
rs who ought to have known better, and might have had 
ry of facts,” that Bright resigned office on 
account of Gladstone’s proposal for the “ restoration of the 
Irish National Parliament.” It was really, he says, on 
account of the Egyptian policy of the Government. Who 
are these writers ? Surely Mr. McCarthy is setting up puppets 
to knock them down again. If he means in any way to 
minimise Bright’s opposition to the proposed Irish legislation, he 
is absolutely wrong. No man in England did more to make it 
impossible. In 1882 the occasion had not arisen. Next to this 
chapter we should place the literary reminiscences. But there is 
much more that is good in the volume. Mr. McCarthy is 
venerous, sometimes, we might say, too generous, in his appre- 
ciations. But it would be ungracious to suggest any examples 
of this failing, if failing it is. The volume is copiously illus- 
trated with photographs, often curious and interesting. 
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New Eprrions.—Castilian Days. By John Hay. (W. Heine- 
mann, 10s. net.)—This charming reprint of a delightful book is 
most welcome. It is superfluous to praise Mr. Pennell’s 
illustrations ; we must say, however, that the process by which 
they are reproduced does not always seem to set them off to 
advantage——Mazimes par Vauvenargues. 2 vols. With Trans- 
lation, (A. L. Humphreys.)——Gulliver’s Travels. By Jonathan 
Swift. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The illustrations are numerous, 
and not used, we take it, for the first time; and there are some 
useful notes. There are many things in Swift’s satires which 
need explanation. The ordinary reader would not guess, for 
instance, that the amiable Queen of Brobdingnag is meant for 
Caroline of Anspach. The conjecture may not be true, but it is 
worth considering. ——The Vicar of Wakefield. With Illustrations 
hy Rowlandson. (Methuen and Co. 21s. nef.) In the 
“ Tllustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books ” 
(same publishers, 3s. 6d. net), The Dance of Life, by the 
Author of “ Doctor Syntax,’ with Rowlandson’s Illustrations, 
twenty-four plates in colours. Fhe Defence of Guenevere, and other 
Poems. By William Morris. (John Lane. 5s. net.) Collected 
Poems. By Lord de Tabley. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
—A Chaplet of Love Poems. By Ethel M. de Fonblanque. 
J. and E. Bumpus.) Poems. By Henry Clarence Kendall. 
With a Memoir by his Nephew, Mr. F. C. Kendall. (Long- 
mans and Co, 6s.)—Mr. Kendall died in early middle life. His 
poems have the great interest of being thoroughly Australian. 
They are not feeble echoes of Old World sentiment and descrip- 
tion——Under the Cedars and the Stars. By the Rev. P. A. 
Sheehan, D.D. (Browne and Nolan. 5s. net.) How to Reason. 
By the Rev. Richard C. Bodkin. (Same publishers. 1s. and 1s. 6d.) 
——Among new editions of the gift-book class we have Two 
Thousand Years Ago, by the Rev. A. J. Church (8s. 6d.); The 
Hindsome Brandons, by Katharine Tynan (3s. 6d.); By England’s 
{id, and Fighting the Matabele, by G. A. Henty (3s. 6d. each); 
all published by Messrs. Blackie and Son.——Three Hundred 
(ames and Pastimes. By E. V. Lucas and E. Lucas. (Grant 
R.chards, 6s.) 























“,* The price of Mr. Montague Howard’s Old London Silver 
(B. T. Batsford), noticed in last week’s issue, was incorrectly 
given as 3s. It should have been 50s.] 











(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 
“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND LL3S 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 











COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND PATTERNS, POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Oo s$ LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTLNGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCO ATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 








Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.— Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 





BY SPECIAL |BENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT) an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free ov 


application, 
PRADE-MARE. 


E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westmiuster Clock, Big Ben. 
ACCIDENTS 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,£.C. 
OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c., 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C6., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A, VIAN, Secretary. 








The Best 


of Fare is 
made better 


by the use of 


LEwmM CO 
LEmM CoO 
LEM CO 


(The Genuine Liebig Company’s Extract). 








BROWNING’S 
READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches. 


The sight in all cases carefully tested. Consultations jree. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1xe, F.B.AS, FRMS. 


18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 


Note New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 





SOME 





RARELY-TO-BE-PICKED-UP BARGAINS IN 
Genuine Antique Rugs 


are THIS DAY on SALE at 


HAMPTONS 


Hampton and Sons have just received direct from their resident 
agent in the East an important collection of genuine old Persian 
Rugs, including some pieces of exceptional rarity and interest. 
Every Rug is marked in plain figures at 


FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS than its 


current market value, Connoisseurs of Antique Rugs will find 
that these Bargains are well worthy of a visit of inspection, 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— 


Adye (F.), Horse Breeding and Management, cr 8vo ............ eee net 10/6 
Akerman (W.), a ggg od a Seageet> d4to. -seseeeee-(E. Mathews) net 5/0 
Be idoes (T. H. W.), A Goddess of the Sea, GEBNO sac (Drane) 6/0 
Rell (ML), Collected’ Poems, cr 8vo... . H. Henderson) net 2/6 
Bizelow (P.), The History of the German Struggle f for eases Vol. IIIL., 

1315-1848, 8vo Aa, rper) 10/6 








Blaikie (M.), Black Fairies, Cr 8V0...sc+sssscsseeeeescccccoee ‘(Richards) 3/6 
Boscawen (W. St. C.), The First of Empires, 8vo ..... (Harper) net 10/6 

PBremont ( ombesse de), Mrs. Evelyn’s usbands, cr8vo . ..(Greening) 6/0 
Brooks (E. C. H.), Marriage and Marriages, cr 8vo ......... ( Longmans) net 4/0 


Buchanan (J. F.), Foundry Nomenclature, cr 8vo .. .(Spon) net 5/0 
Bulge (E. A. W.), The Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. roy 8 ‘Bv0 (Methuen) net 63/0 
Bulloch (J. M. ), The Art of Extra Illustration, 4to ............(Treherne) net 2/6 
Burrell (D. J.), Christ and Progress, cr 8vo ..... ... (Oliphant) net 3/6 
Cane (C.), Summer and Fall in Western Alaska, 80 sosaie (H. Cox) net 10/6 
Carter (R. B.), Doctors and their Work, cr 8v0. (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Carter (T. T.), Life and Letters, kee .(Longmans) net 10/6 
Caw (J. L.), Scottish Portraits, 2 vo to .. (Jack) net 126/0 
Corkran (A.), Miniatures, 12mo .... Methuen) net 2/6 
Coulter (J. M.) and Chamberlain (C. giosperms, 8vo 
(Appleton) net 0 
Coward (T. A.), Picturesque Cheshire, cr 8vo ...... (Sherratt & Hughes) net 
Pe oxhead (Mrs.), New Canterbury Rhymes for Children, er 8vo...(Bichards) Je 
rawfurd (O.), The Ways of a Millionaire, cr 8vo ....... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
‘‘remer (H.), The Essence of Christianity, cr 8vo.. (Bunk & Wagnalls) 4/0 
Crockett (S. R.), The Adventurer in Spain, cr Bronce ..(Isbister) 6/0 
Crosland (T. W. H.), The Five Notions, cr 8vo .................. ‘"(Richards) net 2/6 
Curry (S.S.), Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the Bible, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Desmond (G. G.), The Other Side, er 8vo ..... ..(Richards) 6/0 
Desmond (H. W.) and Croly (H.), Stately Homes in ‘America, “4to 
(Gay & Bird) net 31/6 
Dewhurst (E. M.), Sunday Afternoons with the Little Ones, cr 8vo 
(Marshall Bros.) 2/6 










, Morphology of 













Du Chaillu (P.), In African Forest and Jungle, 8vo... J. Murray) net 6/0 
Ellesmere (Ear! of), Persoual Reminiscences of the Duke of Wellington 

urray) net 10/6 
En tlish (D.), Wee Tim’rous Beasties, cr 8vo.. ....(Bousfield) net 5,0 
Erskine (J.), The Elizabethan Lyric, cr 8vo . (Macmillan) net 66 
Flanagan (2.), MRIS UGE, OF OVO. 0005..00ccccreccscvecessnessoseseessonsss (Stockwell) 3/6 
Gibbon (J. M.), Times and Seasons, cr 8vo .(Stockwell) net 2,6 
Gibbs (P. H. ), Our Eastern Empire, 12mo... - (Cassell) 2/6 
Grant (C.), A School's Life Addresses, cr 8v0 Siakusavide (Mar shail Brothers) 2/6 
Guide to the Legal Profession, by a Lawyer, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 


Hardinge (Hon. C.), A Short Record of the King’s Journey, March 30th— 

IE NIN is. nscnnucisavnlanyenaesenbioninéswanensuuusieus’ (J. & E. Bumpus) net 30/0 
Harrison ‘J. S.), Platonism in English sliteainn of the 16th and 17th 

Centuries, cr 8vo ...... a ...(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Harrison (R.), The Padre, cr 8v0.. wae .J. James) 3/6 
Hedin (S.), Central Asia and Tibet, 2 vols. 8v0 ...... (Hurst & Blackett) net 42/0 
Hepburn (A. B.), History of panereselie and divans in the United States, 

cr 8vo.. ...(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Her Magnetic Power, by ‘Tris, cr 8v0 ..(Nicholson) 
Horsley (J. C.), Recollections of a Royal Academician, ‘8v0 ‘3. Murray) net 12/0 
Horton (G.), Tm ArGolis, Ge GVO ..00..00000000000serrenscesseeseessees (Duckworth) net 4/6 
Huntington (D. W.), Feathered Game, cr 8vo... ...(Bickers) net 7/6 
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Irving (E. M. B.), Mayfield, 8v0 ................00s008 W. Clowes) net 6/0 
Jackson (G.), The Teaching of Jesus, cr 8vo............(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Keans (H. 8.), Irish Life in Irish Fiction, cr 8vo ....... f i 6/6 
Kearton (R.), Wild Nature's Ways, cr 8vo.............. ; 10/6 
Keatinge (J.), The Priest : his Character and Work, cr (K. Paul) net 5/0 


Kirkpatrick (E. A.), Fundamentals of Child Study, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Laurence (P. M.), On Circuit in Kafirland, cr 8vo .................. (Macmillan) 7/6 
Machen (M. G.), The Bible in Browning, cr 8vo .. ..(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Mahaffy (J.), An Epoch in Irish History, 8V0 .......0.....ccsesseeeeeseeees (Unwin) 16/0 
Merry (A.), Paddy-Risky, cr 8vo ..... ..(Bichards) 6/0 
Middleton (G. A. T.), Drainage of Town and Country, Houses ... .(Batsford) 4/6 































Montgomery (F. re An Unshared Secret, and other Stories .. .. (Macmillan) 6/0 
Morgan — .), The Crimson Ducks, 4to secessseseseee(UBICOT Press) net 3/6 
Muddock (J. E. P.), Liz : a Novel, cr 8V0 ..........c..ccceseeseenees (F. V. White) 6/0 
Munro (D. C.) et History of the Middle Ages, cr 8vo .. .(Appleton) net 4/0 
Nicholson (J. Ms ), Elements of Political Economy, 8vo (Black) net 7/6 
Oberholtzer (E. P.), Robert Morris, Patriot and Financier (Macmillan) net 126 
O'Byrne (W. L.), Children of Kings, er 8vo .. (Blackie) 2/6 
Popular Ballads of the Olden Time, 12mo .. ere ‘HL. ‘Builen) net 3/6 
Praeparatio: Holy Days, cr 8vo ........ si . .(Longmans) net 6/0 
Raile (A. L.), Itamos: Poems, 12mo.. a ....(Bichards) net 5/0 
Ralph (J.), The Making of 8 Journalist, er 8v0 siduiccisngacaviolbossacaccuaes (Harper) 3/6 
Riis (J. A.), Children of the Tenements, cr 8vo .. ‘es ‘(Macmill. an) 6/0 
cca (M.), The Wingless Psyche, 12mo . (BE. M: ithews) net 2/6 
Rose (V.), Studies on the Gospels, cr 8vo ..(Longmans) net 60 
Rudland (E, M.), Poems, 4to caannelbeacbihitt: aimathaabesinaccncheenial K. Paul) 3/6 
Ryce (J.), An Oath in Heaven, cr 8vo . (J. Clarke) 6/0 
St. Leger (S. E.), War Pictures in Colour, WP ccenenciaiiiseindeseone (Black) net 20/0 
Sennett (A. R.), Fragments from Continental Journeyings (Whittaker) net 4/6 
Sewall (C. H.), Wireless Telegraphy, 8V0 ...............sceeeeeeeeee (Lockwood) net 10/6 
Shaw (W.), Securities over Moveables, Svo0 : ..(W. Blackwood) net 3/6 
Shelford (L. E.), By Way of Remembrance Sermons.. .(Gardner & Darton) 3/6 
Shorter (D. o As the Sparks Fly Upwards : Poems (De La More Press) net 2/6 
Shuman (E. L.), Practical Journalism, cr 8vo ................0.00 ein net 5/0 
Smellie (A.), a, MeN INN MEIN... ...s acedeoonamnoesiisexenssoscenesnand $.S.U.) 7/6 
Smith (J. N. N.), The Catechist’s ‘Han: ibook, “2mo- Sannenes eon (Richards) net 3/0 


Spurgeon (C. H.), Christ’s Relation to His People (Passmore & Alabaster) 7/6 
Stansfield (A.), Poems, Sonnets, and Translations (Sherratt & Hughes) net 3/6 
Stott (B.), Rosemonde : a Novel, cr 8vo.. (Unwin) 6/0 
ee H.) and Newman (G.), Bacteriology of Milk GC “Murray) net 25/0 





Sykes (J. A. C.), Algernon Casterton, Cr BVO ...........cssseeeseseeesesces (Bickers) 6/0 
To Britons Abroad: Sermons, cr 8vo ...... seseeeeeee(W. Blackwood) net 3/6 
Watson (A. E. 'f.), The Young Sportsman, 8v0 ......... (Lawrence & Bullen) 10/6 


(Whittaker) net 3/ 

...(Appleton) net 4/6 
.(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
...(Dent) net 4/6 
....(Oliphant) 2/6 
...(Gay & Bird) 3/6 


Wheeler (G. U ), Friction and its Reduction, cr 8vo ......... 
Whitcomb (M.), A History of Modern Europe, cr 8vo 
White (E.), The Young Gerande, cr 8vo .. 
Whiting (L.). The Life Radiant, 12mo... 
Whyte (A.), Bishop Butler: an Apprecia on, cr 8vo 
Wiggin (K. D.), Half a Dozen Housekeepers, 12mo ... 
Wilberforce (B.), Following on to the Lord, cr 8vo... a at: C. Brown) 3/6 
Wimmer (R.), My Struggle for Light, cr 8vo .. (Wi liams & Norgate) 3/6 
Wright = A. ) —" Preston dha H. wid Handbook of Surgical Anatomy, 
















cr 8vO... ... (Sherratt & Hughes) net 4/6 
Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE LN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. Half- Quarter! 
Including postage to any part of the United _ Yearly. uarterty. 
IL Suacecctce -  asserdotsnscncssue Bis 6....017€ S$ 650 7 2 


Iacluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &.  ...6+- Chdese0ba0.06 aeaaouawaes 0 EAD Oise O26" S...50 18> @ 








( XFORD.—MARRIED M.A. (aged 30) formerly Scholar 

of his College, would be GLAD to RECEIVE in very pleasant house 
in healthiest part of North Oxford UNIVERSITY MAN, or intending 
UNDERGRADUATE (with or without tuition). Term or Vacation. Terms 
moderate.—" D, B.,”” Union Society, Oxford. 





——$—$—___ 


| ALLIANGE ASSURANGE CO., Lrp, 


Head Ollice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ro, 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5; Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—io Millions Sterling 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O., 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq, 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. i 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M 
Fercival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lashingtoee 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Poets Ea 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Bothschitd, M, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. e 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Staintidge 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., “Sy P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Andereos Stebb 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Dig Right Hon, the Earl of Verulan 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, e G V.O., Sir Charles Bivers Wilson G.CMG.CR 


C.S.1. 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


O, 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leaseholu and Cupital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bonus Year. Wate gee | Life Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 31st next. 








Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had og 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


MONTE WINE 





FIANO WINE, 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesoxz, 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents; 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.¢, 
Sample and Price List free on application, 
18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London, 


* A sound, smooth wine.” 


“ Well adapted for table use.”—Lancet. 
—J. P. Steele, M.D, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 





Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 

It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and Supper. 





Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hartoy 
GARDEN, Lonvon, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. — 





isa 
MILD SOAP 
for 
ROUGH WEATHER. 





GLOVES. 


GLOVES. 
1 
GLOVES. Fg ag lle ga for 22s. 6d. 


DEBENHAM 4 AND FREEBODY, WIGMORE Street, W. 


YOUNG MEDICAL PRACTITION ER, ‘ke was all 

through the South African War and has a wide general experience of 

his profession, WISHES to find a PARTNERSHIP in a reliable general 

ractice in or near London. Has capital to invest.—Kindly address, in the 
rst instance, to ‘‘H. B.,” care of Dr. Dabbs, 25 Austin Friars, E.C. 


—— -SCHOOL MAN and SOLICITOR, aged 28, 
WISHES for a POST in a PUBLISHING HOUSE with a view to 
Knowledge of French and German. Desires small 
W. E.,” 24 Bernard Street, 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 

buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
Ss. 11d., post-free.) 


(Sample pair, 
(Sample pair, 








Learning the Business. 
progressive salary. Highest references,—‘‘N. C. 
Russell Square, W.C. pees. 


CIENCE GRADUATES (or Ladies with equivalent 
Certificates) —— for London and Provincial Public Secondary 
Schools for January 
MODERN TANGUAGE MISTRESS (Tripos or equivalent) WANTED for 
an important High School; initial salary, £100 ; Non-Resident. 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH, Central Registry, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


WEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON.—SCIENCE MASTER 
REQUIRED in JANUARY for PHYSICS. Must have had training 
in a good Laboratory, and be able to produce testimonials as to ability a5 4 
Teacher and Lecturer. Commencing salary, £150 (non-resident). —Applications, 
together with copies of three recent testimonials, should be seat at once to t 
HEAD-MASTER. 
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An eal 


prrna™ COUNCIL. 


COUNTY 
EDUCATION ACT, 1902, 


to the EDUCATION COMMITTEE, a Gentleman 

WANTED, eee raining and attainments, and with a thorough know- 
soensed 0 kkeeping and accoun*s. He will be the Executive Head of the 
eige of De artment, and responsible for all official and business corre- 
Education “epreturns; for the supervision of all organising arrangements ; 
spondence wos carrying on of the Central Office and of the work of the District 
and for 6 b Local Committees. He will prepare the business for the Coin. 
Officials F] the Finance Sub-Committee, and be responsible for the due entry of 
mittee we for giving effect to these, and for the issue of a Directory. Prefer- 
at te ct ‘andidates familiar with the Acts and Regulations relating 


; to : : 
ence wile Buncation, and with their practical application to the management 


. lasses. r . 
of shools trside in or near the City of Durham, and devote his whole time 


ies of the office. : , : 

to the oo a00 a year, with allowances for travelling expenses. Six months 
j ither side. j ; 

ay endorsed “ Clerk to Education Committee,” and accompanied 
by Ar more than three testimonials, should be sent not later than 
Tecember 12th to the undersigned, from whom printed forms of application 
qun beobtained, va 3 i 

1 canvassing is prohibited, and may disqualify. 
snail tiles : G. I. SIMEY, 
Deputy Clerk of the County Council. 
59 John Street, Sunderland. 


pe HAM 








COUNTY COUNCIL. 


EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 


"AN N EDUCATIONAL ADVISER AND CHIEF INSPECTOR 
oe « FOR EDUCATION. — 


He must bea University graduate. His duties shall be to advise the Com- 
mittee on all matters purely educational, and as to the course of instruction to 
be carried out in the Elementary and Secondary Schools, in the training of 
Teachers, and in the co-ordination of all education ; advise as to systems of 
scholarships, and generally act as Chief Inspector of Education, He must 
reside in or near the City of Durham, and devote his whole time to the duties 
of his office. Salary, £600a year aud allowance for travelling expenses. Six 
months’ notice on either side. ; ; ; 

Applications, endorsed ‘* Educational Adviser and Chief Inspector of Educa- 
tion,” and accompanied by not more than three testimonials, should be sent 
not later than December 12th to the undersigned, from whom printed forms 
of application can be obtained, — i j 

Personal canvassing is prohibited, snd may disqualify. _— 
a ae NY, 

Deputy Clerk of the County Council, 
89 John Street, Sunderland. 


ay ALLINGFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Schools are being reorganised, under an amending 
acheme, as a mixed Secondary School. Penling the completion of the scheme, 
the GOVERNORS PROPOSE to APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER who shall 
select the staff and advise on policy. He will be expected to be ready to re- 
open the School after the Christmas Vacation. 

Salary £150, with residence and capitation-fees guarantecd for the first year 
as not less than £100, 

Candidates, who must be Graduates of a University, should apply, in the first 
instauce, to the SECRETARY, Berks Education Committee, The Forbury, 
Reading, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

‘bere COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WATEORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Siirpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 
for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good Musical advantages, 
large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, the Misses FOX. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 

SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 28rd. Moderate Terms.—Prospectus on 
application to the HEAD-MIS'RESS or SECRETARY. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1904. 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, aud tuition to 

£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton, 


es DORECK COLLEGE, 63 KENSINGTON 
GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kinder- 
garten. Principals: Miss C. L, THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) and 
Miss E, THOMSON. Physical exercises and manual training form an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum.—Full particulars on application. 


{ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swinming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim. 
ming.—Yor Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


he DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
p SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages, The house is beautifully situated in its own 
gTounds, near the sea and downs, Tennis-lawus and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


SETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll.,Camb, Highest references, 

























































HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIL-SMITH, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
eare and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 
Fees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means. It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, anda playing-field. Fees £40 
to £45. FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS—two of the value pf £15, and two of £10— 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on DEC“ MBER 8th, 1903.—For 
particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs. HOCKLY, Upiands School, 
Archery Road, St. Leonards, 


FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


NTORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
ik SANDALL ROAD, N.W. Founded 1850. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Se. 
The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, January 14th, 1904, 
The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on WisDNESDAY, 
January 13th, 1904. 
Term fees, £5 19s. and £6 6s., or £7 7s.. according to age. 
Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the 
value of nearly £300 per annum. . 
There are three Boarding-houses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees 
ranging from 51 guineas to 70 guineas per annum, 





AMDEN SCHOOL, PRINCE or WALES'S ROAD, n.w. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LAWFORD. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 12th, 1904. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on MONDAY, January 11th, 
1904, 
Term fees, £2 6s. 8d. or £3 3s., according to age. 
Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the 
vaiue of nearly £300 per annum. 

For forms of application and particulars apply to the SECRETARIES, at 
the School addresses, 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Mixs 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johuson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.BR.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


TT WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.— PRIVATE 


SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Edneation. Princi- 








pal, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lon:1.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1lyu2). 
University Examinations. Special attention paid to outdoor exercise aml 
physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 5U 
guineas per annum, 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
De RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 
CULLEGE for SECONDARY ‘TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 
Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding Fees, 60 gs, a year. 
—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


(Ye GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limitel 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest an I 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds, Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special atteutiou paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Lllustraied Prospectus 
and References ou application. 











INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully quulified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


OME SCHOOL on RICHMOND HILL, healthy, 

bracing, for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS of any age. Only twelve 

taken. Lofty, cheerful rooms. Liberal diet. Highly Certificated English 

and French Resideut Governesses. Visiting Professors. Recommended by 

nobility and clergy.— Misses HAYWARD and EVERY, Stoneham House, 
Queen’s Road, Richmond, London. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &éc. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 














RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON, Chureh 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large g »unds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 








QR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kL) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, nearsea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old, Resident trained nurse. Llustrated l'rospectus ou application, 
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2 TADWORTH, SURREY. 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft, above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates on Lecture 
System, carefully graded with special regard to needs of growing and delicate 
girls. Eye and hand well trained in and out of school. Excellent opportunities 
for elder girls to specialise in History, Literature. Music, and Art, or to 
prepare for a University career. Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY l4ru, 1904. 


St: PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 



































































BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
Trustees of the Foundation: The Mercers’ Company. 
Head-Mistress: 
Miss FRANCES R. GRAY, Class. Trip., Newnham College, Cambridge. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN in JANUARY, 1904. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded upon the results of an Examination 
to be held during the last week of November. 
: These Scholarships defray the Tuition Fees throughout the period of their 
enure. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School, 
or from Sir JOHN WATNEY, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E.C. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern edu- 
cation and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses, Pupils 
successfully prepared for public Exams, Mod. fees, Sanitation certificated. Ten- 
nis, hockey, ladies, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 





NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition. Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OT °N TO WOMEN. 





For Particulars respecting Tuiti... scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 





T. BEES, CUMBERLAN D— 

Public School Education, Splendid situation on sea coast; fine buildings, 
gymnasium, swimming bath, workshops, &c. Very valuable LEAVING 
SCHOLARSHIPS to Universities; at least EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS next MARCH. Fees for Board and Tuition, £52 to £33.—Apply, Rev. 
H. A. P, SAWYER, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERBY SCHOOL. — TWO MATHEMATICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£30) OFFERED to BOYS between 13 and 15 who 

show Math, promise. Alsoa MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. Fees £50. Public 

School life and training.—For all particulars apply, HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Derby. 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—There are a 

few VACANCIES in the Science Master’s House. Woodbridge is a 

First Grade School, recently developed through large endowments. Classical 

or Modern Curriculum, Army Class, Valuable Entrance Scholarships, and 

Leaving Exhibitions. 34 acres playing-fields, &c. Gymnasium, laboratory, 

workshop, fives-courts.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply to W. A. DOUGLAS 
RUDGE, M.A., Woodbridge. 


LENALMOND.—The NEXT TERM BEGINS on 

FRIDAY, January 22nd. Special Classes for Army and Navy. Facilities 

for learning Engineering. Junior School for boys from 9 to 13.—Apply to the 
Warden, Rev. A. KR. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on TUESDAY and 
WEDNESDAY, December Sth and 9th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations. Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 
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The following additions will be Opened Next Term :—Old 
Restored and Fitted as Reading Room and Museum. A large Go 
adjoining the School A Junior House. um 
Additional Scienee Rooms and bp heicyny J will be ready next summer 
The Scholarship Examination is heldin April. There are Leaving Exhibiti 
from the School and 18 Scholarships at Cambridge connected with the Schoob 


Te ieee 
OUTEPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
\) President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium Mra 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O jects—To train Rings 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and syste 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical G ~ 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J, Gladstone, M,P., Hon and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, — 


ya aie 
re COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 

of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, 
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An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY 1904, 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—l or particulars apply Rey, 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. oi 


PEESTED SCHOOL.—JUNIOR HOUSzE, 


House-Master: Dr. F. J. STEPHENSON, Medical Officer to the School, 
oys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rey. HEAD-MASTER. 


‘bee SCHOOL PREMISES in important city in 

West of England, especially erected for school purposes at a cost of 
over £18,0U0, TO BE SOLD or LET. Exceptionally large and lofty school. 
room and dining hall, with classrooms, chapel, lavatory, and cubicle accop. 
modation for 100 boarders; and attractive Head-Master’s house attached 
standing in high and healthy locality, in the centre of grounds of six acres 
Can be sold at about one half of original cost. or can be let to substantial tenant 
with option of purchase.—For full details, apply to Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING and CO., Scholastic Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W. ‘ 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for professional classes, clergy, officers, barristers, &c., cons 

ducted on Church of England principles. Best secular education. Governors: 

E. S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Deans 

of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and others. Ter 
Entrance Scholarships offered on December 10th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


O. 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 

W.—Mr. GEORGE EGERTON’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL {or 

so (Recognised by Board of Education.) Gymuastics, military drill, and 
ootball. 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, CAN TAKE TWO PUPILS. Bracing country; 

large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Backward boys 

under 18 preferred. Freuch and German (conversational), Home life; efficient 
supervision. 


HE Rev. R. G. and Mrs. DOUGLAS WISH to HEAR 

of a LITTLE BOY (aged 4 to 7) as COMPANION to their LITTLE BOY 

of 5. Good Nursery Governess kept, and good Doctornear. Country Vicarage 

in Cotswolds. Beautiful healthy situation, Terms by arrangement.—Address, 
North Nibley Vicarage, Dursley, Glos. 


R. FRANK TOWNSEND, B.A., PREPARES PUPILS 
(non-resident) by PRIVATE TUITION for the Public Schools (Scholar. 

ship and Entrance Examinations), the Universities, the Royal Navy, Medical 
and Legal Preliminary Examinations, &c. MR. TOWNSEND’S METHOD 
WITH BACKWARD PUPILS HAS MET WITH EXTRAORDINARY 
SUCCESS. FEES PAYABLE ONLY when PUPIL SUCCESSFUL in FX. 
AMINATION.—List of Successes, &c., on application, 2 & 3 Chelsea Gdus.,§,W. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rey, 

# W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations, Very 

healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required One 

vacancy.—For ae, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 



















































T MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
MODERN SCHOOL. Splendid Premises, Laboratories, Workshops. 
SPECIAL CLASSES, ARMY, COOPER’S HILL. 
Numerous Recent Successes. 
Tlead-Master—Kev. C. N. NAGEL, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.—Preference for 
BOARDER VACANCIES in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior 
Houses.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWIOH. 


AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. NEXT TERM OPENS 
JANUARY Il4th, 1904. Admission Examination, December 8th.— For 
particulars, apply HEAD-MASTER. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities. Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. ae Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master, 











{ y® ESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Detached house in the healthiest 
and most fashionable part of Dresden, near the ‘‘Grosse Garten.” Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Home comforts. Large garden. ONLY TEN 
PUPILS RECEIVED. Unusual advantages for Languages, Music, and Art. 
Head-Mistress holds a Diploma of the Conservatoire of Music, Leipzig. 
Highest Knglish references.—For Prospectus and full information apply to 
Mr. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 

at, NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch Ladies RECEIVE a few 
GIKLS to study Languages, Music, and Art, and continue their English 
education if desired, French spoken; good masters; lectures, concerts. 
Comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Inquiries 
answered by Mrs, RIDEOUT, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 


ARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN. Milles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 34 rue 
Michel Ange. Detached house in the bealthiest part of Paris, near the Bois 
de Boulogne. Large garden. Languages and all accomplishments by the best 
Musters. ecommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, of the Clapham High School, to 
whom reference may be made, 

























ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, 

for Classics, Maths., and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
ALS. GALPIN, M.A. 


RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER- 

SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 

Sons of Gentlemen; ages 14-19; special care with backward and delicate 

Boys; general School curriculum, with handicrafts and much outdoor work; 

also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies; beautiful and bracing situa- 
tion.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.B.G.S. 





HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIKLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoymeut. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 

superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 

Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 

comfortable house. Separate rooms, Highest references,—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 











O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in alJ 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
a. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 












i i IGH-CLASS SCHOOL or HOUSEWIFERY, THE 
GRANGE, WEST BROMWICH.—Thorough training by Certificated 
Mistresses in Cookery, Laundry, Domestic Economy, Hygiene, Dressmaking. 
Housekeeping, Nursing, &c. Extensive grounds ; games; Swedish gymnastics, 
Sanitation perfect. Highest refs. 15-18 gs. inclusive—Miss ROSS, Principal 
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CADETSHIPS. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmovrs), LTD., 


ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS. 
Established 1835, 


SMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
POR DON .—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 
WS & COMPANY (PortsmourH), LTD., have supplied a large 
a the Outiits for Cadets on joining’ ‘ 
THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA,’ 
SAV. TS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Peso sen Sol will be torwarded FREE on application to 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmovuts), LTD., 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH. 


SCHEME. 





Lise? OF SCHOOLS 
(zors and GIRLS) 
AND TUTORS, 1908. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. . 
s Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
I&J. PATON, is) Cannon cer yp wes E.C. sas 
uirements given, a selection of Prospectuses wi sen: 
If statement of req free of charge. 


paron's 


Give! 





ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 

AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Begent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 

Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répcetitrices, Chaperons 

Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


GurEaioe SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
» 





BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Kegisiry for Teachers, 
‘5 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Buys or Giris) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


RS. RICHMOND’S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY for 
N LADIES, 21 York Place, Baker Street, W.-In providing work for 
ladies, Mrs. Richmond makes a point of inquiring into the nature of the ser 
vices required aud the qualifications needed in every case, so as to secure that 
every post shall be suitably filled. A Prospectus, with scale of fees, will be 
sent on application, 


M R. §. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 











Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
aud Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVELRNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be giveu 
to inquiries and applications made to . S. A, TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, Loudon, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capita! (Paid up) £500,000. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM. 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy coversa weekly allowance of £6 for 
disublement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims )id, over 
Half a Miliion Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Vannou 
Street, E.C, 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMEN' 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminary 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, co the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand. London, W.C. 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 

Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are inviteu 

to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Posta: 

Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church) 

Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
Literature sent gratis and post-free, 


XTEMPORE SPEAKING. 
POSTAL TUITION. 
Mr. H. D. NUTTALL, F.R.S.L., Whitefield, near Manchester, 
Established 1893, 
MS. Revised, Criticised, Corrected. Literary Assistance. 


[xre WRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS, AND LITERARY WORK PREFERBED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
AJ DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher’s November Catalogue 
of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. 
Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 67 Wig 
more Street, London, W. 


B OOKS WANTED.— Will give prices as follows :— 
7 Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh Edition, 30 vols., £25; Decameron 
“vols. Lawrence and Bullen, 1893. £110s.; Meredith, Edit. de Luxe, £9 
Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896, £8; Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807, £15 
Crealock’s Deer-Stalking, 1892, £10; Shelley’s Queen Mab, 1813, £10; Red 
ford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1880, £10; Lever's Novels, 37 vols., 1897, £8; Creigh 
ton’s Papacy, 5 vols., 1882, £3; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5. 
Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884, £1 10s.; Westall Owen's River Thames 
1828, £2; Aldine Poets, Pickering, 53 vols., £15; Gardiner’s History of England 
*Vols., 1863, £2; Jerrold’s Men ot Character, 1838, boards, £2; George Meredith » 
Poems, 1851. £3; Burton Arabian Nights, 16 vols., £20. Please report First Edi 
tions of eminent authors ; also Presentation Copies with inscriptions writte, 
inside by Browning, Carlyle. Meredith, Shelley, Stevenson, Keats, Lamb, Tenny 
80n, &e., &e, Special List Wants free. Faucy Prices paid.- BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 





























[> LUNN’S and MR. PEROWNE'S CRUISES 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,274 tons. 





£231 PALESTINE, ss + — nae Cruise, 26 days. Ticket Dover, 
Calais, Marseilles included. 





SECRETARY, 6 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 
po LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month, 


FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES, 


For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills—Apply to THE BOOTH 
8.8. CO. (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 James St., Liverpool. 


\ INTER IN THE WEST INDIES 


Special Tours from £1 a Day. 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 




















For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London. 
BH FT A F BP £28) S\ An eG ee, 


SOUTH AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, INDIA, STRAITS, 
CHINA, RIVER PLATE, &c. Berths reserved and passages engaged by all 
lines at lowest fares. No Booking fees. Short voyages for health or pleasure 
at low rates. Furniture, baggage, &., packed and shipped or stored. 
[Insurance effected. Full information gratis. — Apply to HOULDER 
BROTHERS and COQ. (Limited), 146 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or to the West 
End Office, 12 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


OOKS WANTED.—During this season we want to buy 
over £1,000 worth of Books of General Literature, besides First Editions 

and rare books. We give good prices for anything rare, curious, quaint, fine 
bindings, &c. Report us any books you have; unlikely looking books often 
prove most valuable. List free.—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham, 


OOKS WANTED.—We offer £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 
1842; £2 Hawbuck Grange, 1847; 20s. Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838 ; 25s. 
Album Verses, 1830; £10 Original Poems by Victorand Cazire, 1810; 20s. Shelley's 
Poems, 4 vols., 1839. Rare books supplied; please state wants. Catalogues free. 
Libraries purchased,—HOLLAND BROTHERS, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 
OOKS WANTED.— Following Prices Offered. Lord 
Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols., £35; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols., 
£25; Delany, Autobiography, 6 vols., £2; Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, 1833 
or 1843, £10; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866, £4; Montaigne’s Essays, 
3 vols., 1892, £5; Muther’s History of Painting, £2; Tennyson’s Poems, 1830 
or 1833, £5; Pater’s Essays, 1896, £2; Ackerman’s Public Schools, 1816, £10; 
Audsley’s Arts of Japan, £4; Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., £5; Gardiner’s 
Civil War, 3 vols., £2 10s.; Swinburne’s Poems, Moxon, 1866, £3; Analysis of 
Hunting l'ield, 1846, £5; Dickeus’ Great Expectations, 3 vols., 1861, £4; Bur- 
lington Arts Club, Portrait Miniatures, 1889, #15, &c. Complete list of wants 
post-free. Highest prices given for Sporting books and works on Costumes 
with Coloured Plates, Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, and Presentation 
Copies of Famous Authors, &c.; Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, Beardsley, &c. Books bought in any quantity for 
cash.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


PHEK ASSOCiLATION of DIAMOND 
MERCHANTS, Ltd., 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
West End Breneh—68 PICCADILLY. 


£9,000  “7iMES” £5,000 




















WORTH OF SYSTEM OF WORTH OF 
SECOND-HAND MONTHLY SECOND-HAND 
FOR SALE. PAYMENTS. FOR SALE. 
Write intial Illus- Write for Write for Special Illus- 
trated List. Particulars. trated List. 


Please write for Illustrated Catalogue (L), the 
Finest in the World, 4,000 Illustrations, post-sree, 


Note AppDREss :— 


S GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £47,000,000. | 


TH 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 








Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
upwards. 


Brom birth to 8 months. From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and 








Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, Lendon, B.C. 
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BOOKS WANTED. 


All First Editions, Original Bindings, unless 
otherwise stated. 


EDWARD BAKER’S 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14 and 16 John Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866, £2 offered. 

Alken’s British Sports, 1821, £25 offered, 

Alpine Journal, 20 vols., £18 offered. 

Annals of Sporting, 13 vols., £25 offered. as 

Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, 3 vols., 1813; Sense and Sensibility. 3 vols., 
1811; Mansfield Park, 3 vols., 1814; Emma, 3 vols., 1816; Northanger 
Abbey, and Persuasion, 4 vols., 1818; 1st editions, 15s, each offered. 

Bacon’s Works, 17 vols., 1825, 30s. offered. 

Barrett’s Battle of Marathon. a Poem, i820, £3 offered. 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, 11 vols., 1843, £5 offered. 

Behmen's Works, 4 vols., 1764-81, £3 offered. 

Boydell’s River Thames, 2 vols., 1794, £6 offered. 

Bradley’s Ethical Studies, 1876; Bradley’s Logic, 1883; 25s, each offered, 

Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884, 30s. offered, 

Bronti’s Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847, £3 offered 

Browning's Bells and Pomegranates, 1841; Paracelsus, 1835; £2 each offered. 

Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 3 vois., 1888, £1 offered. 

Burke's Armory and Extinct Peerage, 1883, 25s, offered. 

Burlington Fine Art Club Portrait Miniatures, 1889, £18 offered. 

Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols., £25 offered. 

Chaffers’s Keramic Gallery, 1872, 2 vols., £2 offered. 

Constable's Landscape Scenery, 1830, £5 offered. 

Cook on Foxhunting, 1826, 25s. offered. 

Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896, £8 offered. 
zon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892, 30s. offered. 

Dawkins’s Cave Hunting, 1874; Early Man in Britain, 1880; £1 each offered, 

Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871, 25s. offered. 

Dickens’s Great Expectations, Ist edition, 3 vols., 1861, 25s, offered, 

Dodsley’s Old English Plays, 15 vols., 1875, 50s. offered. 

Dowell’s Taxes and Taxation, 4 vols., 1888, 25s, offered. 

Eliot's Scenes of Clerical Life, 1858, 1st edition, 2 vols., 20s. offered. 

Fairbairn’s Creste, 2 vols., 15s. offered. 

Far from the Madding Crowd, 2 vols., Ist edition, 1874, £1 offered. 

FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, 1859, £5 offered. 

Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5 offered. 

Freer’s Henry IV., Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863, 25s. offered. 

Freshfield’s Thonen to Trent, 1865, 10s. offered. 

Gallery of Fashion, 8 vols,, 1794-1801, £10 offered. 

Gardiner’s History of England, 2 vols., 1863, £2 offered. 

Germ (The), 1850, £3 offered. 

Geldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766, £25 offered. 

Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880, 30s, each offered. 

Hayley’s Life of Romuey, 1809, 25s. offered. 

Hayward’s Essays, 2 vols., 1858, 10s. offered; also 3rd series, 1874, 10s. offered. 

Heptalogia, 1880, 10s. offered. 

Hughes’s Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edition, 1857, 25s. offered. 

Jackson's Old Paris, 1878, 2 vois.; French Court and Society, 2 vols., 1881 ; 25s. 
each offered, 

James s (u. «. &.) Novels, 21 vols., 1845-49, £4 offered, 

Jerrold’s Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838, £2 offered. 

Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Memoirs Richard IITI., 1862; 30s. each 


offered, 

Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 2nd edition, 1848, £10 offered. 

Keats’s = 1817 ; Eudymion, 1518; Lamia, and other Poems, 1820; £5 each 
«ffered, 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807, £5 offered. 

Lang’s Ballads, 15, 2, 25s. offered. 

Lecky’s European Morals, 2 vols. 8vo; Rationalism, 2 vols, 8vo; Leaders of 
Public Opinion, 1861; 10s. each offered. 

a Ballads, 1798, £2 offered. 

lton’s Coloured Views of Dublin, 1792, £5 offered. 

Meredith’s Evan Harrington, Ist edition, 3 vols.; Harry Richmond, 8 vols., 
1871; Richard Feverel, 3 vols., 1859; Rhoda Fieming, 3 vols., 1865; 15s. 
each offered. ‘ 

Meredith’s (George) Poems, 1851, £5 offered. 

Memmeen’s History of Rome, 1868, 4 vols., £2 offered. 

Morgan's Budget of Paradoxes, 1872, 10s. offered. 

Muther’s History of Painting, 3 vols., £2 2s. oifered. 

Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 12 numbers, 1856, £2 offered. 

Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874, £2 offered. 

Pardoe’s Francis I., 2 vols, ; Louis XIV., 3 vols, ; Marie de Medici, 3 vols, ; 15s. 
each offered. 

Payne's Arabian Nights, 1882, 9 vols., £5 offered. 

— Novels of Bandello, 1890, 6 vols., £4 offered. 

— Tales frem the Arabic, 1884, 3 vols., £2 offered, 

— The Decameron, 3 vols., 1886, 30s. offered. 

Poems by Two Brothers, 1827, £4 offered. 

Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830, £4 offered. 

Propert’s History Miniature Art, 1887, £12 offered. 

Rawlinson’s Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, 1873, £1 offered. 

Readster’s Album, 1845, £10 offered. 

Robinson’s Diary, 3 vols., 1869 10s. offered. 

Remford Hounds, 12 parts, 1865, 25s. offered, 

Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798, £2 offered. 

Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843, £3 offered. 

Shakespeare, by Staunton, folio, 1866, 30s. offered. 

Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 1839-42, 9 vols., £25 offered. 

Stevenson’s Works, Edinbui#h edition, £25 offered. 

—. 9m 9 History, 3 vols., 10s. offered. 

winburne’s Atalanta in Calydov, white cloth, 1865 . Offered, 
— Queen Mother, Pickering, 1866, £3 offered. nantes 
annie — 2 vols., 1881, £2 offered. 
ennyson’s The Window, and ‘he Victim, priv. i 
cen, £20 each offered. opevatety printed, 1807,06 Canter 

Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 1848, in 20 monthly numbers, £20 offered. 

Titmarsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841, £2 offered. 

Tour Through Paris, coloured plates, 1822, £3 offered. 

Tudor Montaigne, edited by Henley, 1802, 5 vols., £3 offered. 

Under the Greenwood Tree, 2 vols., 1872, 10s. offered. 

— er Sa ed = a Crusades, 181, 4s, offered. 

on Sybel’s History of the French Revolution, 4 vols. 50s. offere« 

Warwickshire Hunt, 1837, 25s. offered. ee ts attend, 

Westall and Owen’s River Thames, 1828, 50s. offered. 

Westmacott’s The English Spy, 1825, 2 vols., £5 offered. 

Whistler's Gentle Art of Making Enemies, 1890, 10s. offered. 

Whitaker's Deer Parks, 1892, 10s. offered. F 

ite’s Natu istory of Selborne, 1789, £3 ad. 

Wilde’s Salome, illustrated by Beardsley, 7s, go all 

Wordsworth’s Descriptive Sketches in verse, 1793, £2 offered. 

— An Evening Walk, 1793, £2 offered. ‘ 

Zola’s Novels, Vizetelly’s Illustrated Editions, any, $s. each offered. 





100,000 BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED. Please 
at your service. Almost any book can be mg eee eee 








a 
MAPLE & CO 
LONDON PARIS 
MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


The “RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. : 
is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
MAPLE & CO 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY | 


(Limitep), 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 





DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVR 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 


ANNUM upwards, 
with List of New 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored, 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


Prospectus of Terms, 
Books, post free cn 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-834 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
(Monthly List of Fresh Second-hand Books), 
No. 635, for November, 
POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO,, Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


BOOKCASE. 








Very fine Spanish Mahogany, from Jewell’s 
famous stock; it is 10ft. high, 8 ft. wide. 4 plate-class 
doors above, 4 carved doors below; worth at least £8u— 
quick sale will accept £32 10s.; it really is a grand 
bargain. 


M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 


BOOKCASE.—0ld Carved Oak, from Jewell’s collection ; § ft. 
wide, ‘oa high, glass doors above; a burgain, £00; on 
view a 


M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, Cadogan House, 162a Sloane St., S.W. 
BOOKCASE.—Stained Deal; 8 ft, 6in. wide, 9 ft. 3 in, high, 
glass doors, rough but useful and strong; £8. 
M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 2 & 4 Waterloo Road, S.E. 
BOOKCASE.—Solid Walnut ; 15 ft. 9 in. long, 8 ft high ; made 
by a high-class West End firm ; cost about £85, price £37. 
M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 
BOOKCASE.— Mahogany ; 7 ft. wide, 8ft. 6 in. high, glass doors 
above; £11. 
M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 
RIFLES.—1,200 Army Rifles, in perfect condition ; 8s. 6d. each, 
including bayonet; bore 11 mm.; can be fitted with 
**Morris Tube” for short-range practice. CASES OF 
30 RIFLES AN D 30 BAYONETS, ready for export, £12. 





M. W. EDGLEY, New and Second-Hand Furniture Dealer, 
40 & 41 FLEET STREET; 
Also 2 & 4 Waterloo Road, and at 162a Sloane Street, S.W. 


OMTE’S DISCOURSE ON THE POSITIVE SPIRIT. 
Translated, with Explanatory Notes, by EDWABD SPENCEE BEESLY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
WILLIAM REEVES, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
Ci CER: THE NATURAL AND ONLY CURE 
Price One Shilling 


From the Author, C. P. Newcomuss, 
19 Elms Avenue, Muswell Hill, 
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~ §ettling the Question. 


A—“Your house is charming, but where is your 
Encyclopedia Britannica? I have not seen it any- 


where.” 

B.—“I never bought one.” 

A—“Then you are at a disadvantage. I should 
feel lost without mine. You will be in the 
minority ; so many people are well-informed to-day, 
that if you have not a library at your elbow you 
cannot hold your own. I remember how great a 
part of my morning paper was a puzzle to me 
before I had the Encyclopedia Britannica; now 
there is no topic of the day which I am not able, 
after a half-hour’s reading, to understand and to 
discuss. I wonder now how I ever did without 
the volumes, as much as I wonder how the feudal 
lords, four or five hundred years ago, lived with- 
out knowing how to read or write.” 

B.—“There seem to be so many things to buy, 
always.” 

A—*But the Encyclopzedia is so easily bought. 
I paid for mine at the rate of a guinea a month, 
and although my balance at the bank is never very 
magnificent, I can’t remember that any of the 
cheques for a guinea ever made me feel poorer. 
Many of the things in my house put me out of 
humour whenever I look at them, because I 
remember what a wrench it was to pay for them, 
but the Encyclopedia came as easily as if I 
had shaken it from a tree. I use it nearly every 
day, and in a few months it has really made a 
surprising difference in my point of view; I feel 
quite confident, now, when a man begins to talk 
about a subject which would have made me feel 
altogether out of the running last year.” 


B.—*I must subscribe for it some time.” 


A.—“ You must look sharp, then, for I see that 
‘The Times’ is bringing the half-price sale to an 
end, A few weeks from now you will have to buy 
the Encyclopedia from your bookseller, and pay 
him £57 for it, instead of paying ‘The Times’ 
less than half that, as you can do now, and paying 
only a guinea a month, as I did.” 


B.—“But is the price really to be doubled ?, When- 
ever I buy any shares my broker is sure they are 
going up, and as soon as I buy them they drop.” 


A—“You cannot have had worse luck than I; 
I am carrying Rands now that I bought just 
before the war. But this is not the same thing at 
all, for there is no guesswork about it. ‘The 
Times’ guarantees that the price will be more 
than doubled next month.” 


B—“Oh, I should hate that—paying twice as 
much as you, and getting no more for my money. 
I'am rather cramped for space though; that is 
another point to be thought of. I saw the books 
in your library when we dined with you last week, 
and I thought at the time what a fine show they 





made, but they filled two shelves of the bookcase 
between the windows—they must be eight or ten 
feet long, all in a row.” 


A.—“Not far from that, I should think; but 
you don’t need to put them on your shelves at 
all. I did, because i had the shelves to fill; 
but ‘The Times’ sells a revolving case to hold 
the books—I have seen them in several houses ; 
a thing that spins round like a turnstile, and you 
stand it in a corner of a room out of the way; 
and there is another one that stands flat against 


the wall. They only ask a guinea for it.” 


B.—“And you really think I should use the 
books if I bought them ?” 


A.—“TI can only tell you my own experience. I 
use them, and my wife uses them, and when the 
children come and bother me with questions I tell 
them to go to the Encyclopedia. There is an 
index that gives you half-a-million different things 
to read about, and it will take them some time to ask 
half-a-million questions. I fancy that is how mest 
people use the Encyclopzedia, but I often sit down 
and have a quiet evening’s reading at it. The 
articles are not dry at all—in fact, I think I have 
provided myself with reading for the rest of my life.” 


B.—“I never knew you were so keen about 
books. ‘The Times’ people should pay you for 
advertising the Encyclopzedia.” 


A.—“ That is just what they have done. They 
are selling the Encyclopzdia at half-price now— 
you know it was finished only last Spring—so that 
a lot of people will buy it this month and praise it 
to their friends afterwards, when it is being sold 
at a good profit. But even if I had paid the full 
price for it, I should not grudge the money, for 
the book has really saved me a great deal more 
than I paid for it. I get all sorts of good practical 
hints from it.” 


B.—“I must write to ‘The Times’ to-morrow to 
get an Order Form. I suppose I should buy the 
Encyclopedia sooner or later, and it must be a 
good investment to buy it now if it is going to be 
worth double the money in a few weeks.” 


A.—“ You will see an Inquiry Form, or whatever 
they call it, in all the papers. I shouldn’t lose 
any time about it.” 


This form can be sent in an open envelope for }d., and should 
be addressed to the Manager, “ The Times’’ Publication Depart- 
ment, Printing House Square, London, £.C. 


Please send me full particulars of the ofer which is to close on 
December 19th, and the book describing the recently completed 
Encyclopedia Britannica. This book I will return to you, 
within three days of its receipt, in the stamped and addressed 
cover you enclose with it. 


NNQME 2. cos cducsdssntadsuduiesgidadstestaeiheiakecats canta 
(Please write clearly) 


BERPEIH iiciiccsasiviecacdndaddeddas dusdedicsdadcsdcatdndacddtecatanatads 
SU 56.  idistisrdmeciseunaiiccnetniacee 


Rank or Occupation ...00.0 
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The ‘XMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL 


NOW READY; 2s, 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ART ANNUAL, 1903. 


Consisting of the Life and Work of 


John MacWhirter, R.A. 


By WILLIAM MACDONALD SINCLAIR, D.D., 
ARCHDEACON OF LONDON. 
WITH OVER 60 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Including AN ETCHING by R. W. MACBETH, R.A.; TWO PLATES IN COLOUR ; 
TWO PLATES IN MONOCHROME. 


ORIEL COLLEGE. an Original Ftching appears 


ArT JOURNAL. Price 1s. 6d. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at all Railway Bookstalls. 





in the November 





London : VIRTUE and CO., 7 City Garden Row, Ofty Road, N. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B, 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP.; 
GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq.; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 
Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., 
LL.D,, Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.B.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., 
rs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Rev. Hunt, M.A., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.1., Sir C. M. 
Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B., Sidney Lee, , W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, 
Esq., C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., 8. Arthur Strong, Esq., H, R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. 
H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. ; 
The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, acecrding to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 35s. ; 
to members. 25s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post-free. 188 STRAN D. 


FLOWER OF OLD JAPAN. | MEDOC. 
ri VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Feap. 8vo, ball-parehmment, — net. a 
**Mr. Noyes has given us, in this little poem, wor 
of real fancy, filled with magic and beauty.”—Times. Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
“A poet with the spell of far-off fastasies upon light Diuner Wino, The quality 
his lips, haunted by tbe infinite vistas of remote of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


memories into which he has surely peered, has 
ST. ESTEPHE 


written a volume entitled ‘The Flower of Old 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Japan.’ ”’—Academy. 
bottle, On comparison it will be 


THE LOOM OF YEARS. 
found superior to wine 


By ALFRED NOYES. 
pea 
usually sold at higher prices, 


Feap. 8ve, half-parch ment, 5s. net. ; 
“Striking verses...... mystical in spirit, and with 

The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 


a melancholy music reminiscent of Poe.”’—Times, 
“Mr. Noyes’......style is lucid and simple.” 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 


—Stendard. 
VERSES. € 
a Provinces, gives us additional con- 
By WALTER CASSELTON. fidence in submitting it to those 
Large pott 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


“The author possesses the sense of melody ina é ' 
: *—Outleok. 8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carria 
poms beyond the ordinary.”"—Outleo Paid to any Kavlway Station, including Cases sf 


PO E M Ss and Bottles. 
. 


. All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
PA Milage hooey ae, Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


“‘Mr. Valentine Ash has shown that he is capable We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
not only of genuine emotion, but of impressing priceof Gd, per dozen, 


“ ti thers.” —M. Leader. 
a JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


RESTES. AED WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
* aie a LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
, i Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


A Blank Verse Drama, in Four Acts. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


“Everything in the book is managed with so 
jrmggenene | adignity and so tranquil a poetic art that 
The ONLY 
“GRAND prix” PENS. 
Paris, 1900, 


the work stands well upon its own merits as one 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. 











Per Dozen 
Bots. }-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 














both of scholarship and of imagination. Its charac- 
ters are stately personages moving in the rarefied 
atmosphere of exalted feeling, and its verse grace- 
fully modelled after the Hellenic exemplar.” 
—Scotsman. 


GASTON DE FOIX, & OTHER PLAYS. 
By MAURICE BARING, 
Author of “‘ The Black Prince.” 
Crown S8vo, cleth, 5s. net. 

“The technique of Mr. Baring’s verse is in har- 
mony with the dignity of which we have spoken. It 
is limpid, delicate, and weighty. Mr. Baring has 
now proved his right to be discussed as one of the 
most hopeful of our younger poets.” —Daily Chronicle 


KORAH. 
By H. BR. C. DOBBS. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Aplay in blank verse dealing with the time of Moses. 
The Manchester Guardian saye:—‘' Vigorous 
verse.” 








R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BEC BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ° 
23 / ° repayable on demand, 23 / ° 
The BIKKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C. 4. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 








London: 


GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 





al 


THE 


“LITTLE TREASURE’ 


BOOKS. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL 


By Mrs. F. YORKE SMITH. 
Imperial 32mo, paper cover, 8d. ; cloth, 6d, 





“‘Every housewife should read and keep by her." 


. —Outlook 
“Full of good advice and within - 
reach,’’—Spectator. orery cada 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS Oj 
COOKERY. 


By ALICE MASSINGBERD, 


2 parts, imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth 
. each, , 





“A fascinating little work,”—Queen, 





THE LAUNDRY AT HOME, 
By K. T. Purpon. Imperial 32mo, pa 
cloth, 6d. ¥ aati 

“* One of the very best small, practical handbooks 
that has ever come in our way.” -—Bookman, 

‘*A practical little book, containing sound advice 
simply expressed.”—Morning Post, 


ON MINIATURE & WINDOW 


GARDENING. By the Editors of the “Spy. 
CHILDREN’S Bupa@et.” Imperial 32mo, paper 
cover, 34.; cloth, 6d. 
** Decidedly a useful little book.” —Pilot. 
** Comprehensive, thoroughly practical, and sim. 
ple.” —Schoolmaster. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 


HOMES. By A. M. Arexanper. Imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
**One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across,”— Hospital. 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF 


PLAYS. By M. Coorrer. 2 parts, imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d, each ; cloth, 6d, each. 
Well-written amusing plays which need no 
special scenery or dresses, 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 
JosEPHA Crane. Illustrated, imperial 32mo, 
paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

“Most thorough and practical.” 
—Hearth and Home. 
** A very practical attempt to encourage the good 
teaching of plain sewing.’’—School Guardian, 


A GIRL’S OUTLOOK. By 
M. Bramston. Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d; 
cloth, 6d, 

** Kindly advice to girls as to how to make and 
fill a useful place in hfe.”—Datly News, 


THE CONFLICT; or, Fore- 


warned, Forearmed, By Sipney Pairs, MA. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d; cloth, 6d. 

* Admurably designed to help boys as they leave 

home for the first time.”—Church Quarterly Review, 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


By G. M. Iretanp Biacxsurnz, Imperial 
82mo, paper, 3d, ; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RE- 


CREATION. Collected by M. Tresecx. 2 
pal cael S2mo, paper, $d. each; cloth, 
each, 


THE LITTLE TREASURE- 


BOOK: a Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. Bram- 
STON. perial 32mo, paper. 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
A Selection of Poems and Hymns for Reading 
and Recitation. 


THE BLUE’ BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Edited by M. Tresecx. Imperial 
32mo, cloth, d.; printed in red and black, 
cloth boards, ls. 

* An excellent little book.”—Church Bells. 


London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. E.C, 
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PROBLEMS AND PERSONS. 


By 


WILFRID WARD, 


Author of “The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman,” Se. 
Svo, 14s. net, 


The “Time-Spirit” of the Nineteenth Century. 
The Rigidity of Rome. 

Unchanging Dogma and Changeful Man. 
Balfour’s “ The Foundations of Belief.” 
Candour in Biography. 

Tennyson. 


Thomas Henry Huxley. 

Two Mottoes of Cardinal Newman. 

Newman and Renan. 

Some Aspects of the Life-Work of Cardinal Wiseman. 
The Life of Mrs. Augustus Craven. 





TIMES. 
“The book is a notable one, the worthy product of a finely 
endowed and well-cultivated mind, and of a temper at once 
generous, tolerant, persuasive, and humane.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE, 


“A brilliant account of the passage of thought across the 
centuries, ever growing, ever developing, with change, upheaval, 
contradictions and inconsistencies, but gradually emerging into 
truth.” 

PILOT. 

“These essays are, in a true sense, pages of an eirenicon, 
addressed to religious-minded men by one who would fain see the 
development of ideas substituted for polemics which bear little 
fruit, and who is an expert on the subject, acquainted with 
men and cities, with believers and unbelievers, in no common 


measure,” 
CATHOLIC TIMES. 


“Mr. Ward’s book is before the theological student, and it is 
not too much to say that the problems he raises are, perhaps, 
nowhere else discussed with more candour, more ability, more 
fairness, or more self-restraint. His opinions are a power, and 
must wield an influence with all who consider them.” 


DAILY NEWS. 


“Mr. Wilfrid Ward has much of interest to tell in the form of 
personal memories. Here are sketches, full of insight and sym- 
pathy, of Huxley, of Tennyson, of Newman and Manning, and 
others....... Those who delighted in the pure English and literary 
grace of Mr. Ward’s lives of his father and of Cardinal Wiseman 
will find here also the arguments and reminiscences in an English 
prose singularly pliant and delicate.” 


SPEAKER. 


“ Everything issued over the name of Mr. Wilfrid Ward demands 
consideration and a fair discussion...... The style is never without 
its particular distinction; and the thought of Europe, so deplor- 
ably absent from most of the English insular controversy, is 
always present as a background to his writing. No modern 
author has a wider acquaintanceship with all the best that 
has been written upon the great questions of the nineteenth 
century.” 


SPECTATOR, 


“The faith of Rome has no more reasonable and courteous 
advocate than Mr. Ward...... The author knew well those of whom 
he writes, and they were some of the most notable men of the 
last century.” 





A New History of the East India Company. 


LEDGER ANO©O SWORD; or, The 


Honourable Company of Merchants of England Trading to the East Indies 
1599-1874). By BecxLes WiLison. With 2 Frontispieces by Maurice 
REIFFENHAGEN, 16 Portraits and Illustrations, and 1 Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 

2ls, net. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES: a Series of 


General Reviews for Business Men and Students. By Various Authors. 
Edited by W. J. Asuiey, M.A., Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham, late Professorin Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 5s, 6d, net. 
Contents:—The British Iron and Steel Industries: their Conditions and 
Outlook, By Sreruen S. Jeans.—The Midland Iron and Steel Wages Board. 
By Daniet Jones, J.P.—The British Cotton Industry. By Exizan Hem, 
M.A.—The Woollen and Worsted Industries of Yorkshire. Py Frrprrick 
Hoopzr.—The British Linen and Flax Industry, with special reference to its 
position in Ireland. By Sir R. Liorp Parrerson, D.L.—British Railways as 
Business Enterprises, By Cuartes H. Griniine.—British Shipping and its 
Present Position. By B. W. Ginsspure, LL,.D.—The Trust Movement in Great 
Britain. By Henry W. Macxosrr. 








New Volurne of the Cosiected Edition of Professor 
Max Muller’s Works. 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 


PHILOSOPHY. By F. Max Mintzer. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


A RIVER OF NORWAY: being the 


Notes and Reflections of an Angler. By Caartes THomas-STaNFoRD. 
With 10 Photogravure Plates and 1 Plan, 8vo, 9s. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA AFTER the WAR 


A Narrative of Recent Travel. By E. F. Kyicut, Author of ‘* Where 
‘Three Empires Meet,” &c. With 17 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIAN THAL: a Story of Musical 


Life. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of “ Fiander’s 
Widow,” “The Duenna of a Genius,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The girl Juliet, with her fanciful dancing and endless capacity for hero- 
worship, is prettily drawn, and the frolics and shifts of the music students are 
described with zest.’—Manchester Guardian. 














THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Part II. By the Bight Hon. Sir Georaz Orto TreveELran, Bart., Author 
of “The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” &e, With 3 Maps, 2 vols. 
8vo, 21s. net. 

*,* THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part I. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

**We hardly know which part of this admirable narrative to select for special 
commen+lation...... A rich and varied narrative which ever and again takes fire 
from the heat and glow of the great controversy with which it deals. It is 
finely planned and admirably written—altogether a most instructive, warning, 
and illuminating piece of history, and, like all good history, written for our 
edification.”"— Westminster Gazette. 


THE VALET’S TRAGEDY, and other 


Studies in Secret History. By Anprew Lana, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Contents :—The Valet’s Tragedy—The Valet’s Master—The Mystery of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey—The False Jeanne d’Are—Junius and Lord Lyttelton's 
Ghost—The Mystery of Amy Robsart—The Voices of Jeanne d’Arc—The 
Mystery of James de la Cloche—The Truth about “ Fisher’s Ghost’’—The 
Mystery of Lord Bateman—The Queen’s Marie—The Shakespeare-Bacon 
Imbroglio. 


THE PARABLES OF MAN AND OF 


GOD. By Harotp B. Suepuearp, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


MARRIAGE AND MARRIAGES. 


(Parts L. and II. for Single, Part III. for Married Folk.) By E. C. Harvrr- 
Brooks. Crown 8vo, 43. net. Ina few days. 


*,.* Bound suitably for a Wedding Gift in white cloth, with gilt top. 


LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS 
THELLUSSON CARTER, Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer, and 
Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Edited by the Ven. W. H. 
Hutcaines, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland. With 3 Portraits and 
8 other Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. (In a few days, 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 


Edited by the Bev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 
Vicar of All Hallows Barking by the Tower. 


THE STUDY OF ECCLESIASTI- 


CAL HISTORY. By the Rev. W. E. Coxzims, M.A. Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, London, and Chairman of the 
Church Historical Society. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 




















*,* A Complete List of Announcements and New Books for the Autumn and Winter Season sent on Application. 
Address, “ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT.” 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE DECEMBER 
INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW 


WILL’? CONTAIN AN ARTICLE BY 


THE PRESIDENT OF TRINITY 


ON 


“THEODOR MOMMSEN,” 


“ALSO AN ARTICLE BY 
W. B, YEATS 


ENTITLED 


“RED HANRAHAN.” 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
NOVEMBER 30th. 
2/6 net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London, E.C. 





STUDIED THE . 


FISCAL QUESTION ? 


“The Case against the Protective Taxation of Food 
and Raw Material” will help you to understand it, 
and will prove an indispensable Book of Reference 
for speakers, M.P,s, and others. Published by the 
TNIONIST FREE Foop LEAGUE, 15 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. Price ls, 


2nD ENLARGED EDITION NOW READY. 
The Spectator.— The volume should have a large public,” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
Demy 8vo, 82 pp., with Cover, price 6d. 
THE NEW FISCAL POLICY. 
By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN writes to Mr. Batrour Browne: —‘‘I thoroughly 
appreciate your book.” ; 

The Times says:—‘‘He discusses in well-arranged chapters the various 
phases of the question with sound common-sense, lucidity of thought, sim- 
plicity of language, felicity of homely illustration, and studied moderation of 


statement.” 
Copies may be obtained from Messrs, W. H. SMITH & SONS, or direct from 
the MANAGER, Courrier and HeraLp Orrices, High Street, Dumfries. 


RECOLLECTIONS of JAMES MARTINEAU. 


With some Letters from him and an Essay on his Religion. By 
the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, M.A., formerly Exhi- 
bitioner of Oriel College, Oxford; Author of “ Enigmas of the 
Spiritual Life,” ‘Christian Instincts and Modern Doubt,” 
&c. With a Photogravure Portrait of Dr, Martineau, crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net (postage 3d.) 

“Tt isa winsome and fascinating personality that meets us in these pages. 
......Mr. Craufurd has much that is interesting to tell us of his friend’s 
dudgments on his more noted contemporaries.” —Scotsman, 

Edinburgh : GEO. A. MORTON, 42 George Street, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd, 


THE SIN OF PRINCE ELADANE: 


A DRAMATIC STORY. 
Told in Verse and Song by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Author of “TWO MASQUES,” and other Fiction, 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd, 


HAVE YOU 











—————____ 
Ready November 24th, | 


WILLIAM J. LONG’S LATEsr, 


A LITTLE BROTHER to the BEA 


7s. 6d, es 


Decorative cloth cover, stamped in gold and dark 2 
by Charles Copeland. Printed on heavy paper in large teat 
wide margins broken by line sketches and illustrative chapter head 
ings. 53 in, by 8 in. 280 pp. 

13 Full-page and 160 Smaller Pictures, 
ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES COPELAND, 


Life Studies of Woodland and Wilderness Life, uniform in styl, 
and treatment with “ School of the Woods,” “ Beasts of the Fielt ” 
“ Fowls of the Air,” and “ Following the Deer,” by the : 

» oY same Author 
axa Illustrator, 
From the Preface. 

“Except where it is plainly stated otherwise, all the inciden 
tions have passed under my own eyes, and have been conhraeine > ‘ 
observers. In the records, while holding closely to the facts, I have sin i. 
tried to make all these animals as interesting to the reader as they were ton y 
when I discovered them.” ~ 

At the End of the Book. 
‘* The very best thing that can be said for the hunter without a gun;—' The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for him,’ for something of the 
gentle spirit of St. Francis comes with him, and when he goes he leaves no 


pain, nor death, nor fear of map behind 


WILLIAM J. LONG’S EARLIER BOOKS. 
SCHOOL OF THE WOODS. 7s. 64. 


The stories he tells are very fascinating, showing real love and unceasi 
observation of the shy wild things that he lives among.”—Pilot, ad 


BEASTS OF THE FIELD. 7s. éd. 


“*No books at once so graceful in style, so remarkable in insight, so finished 
in observation, and so truthful in record have appeared in our own country,” 


FOWLS OF THE AIR. 7s. 6d. — 


“* Perfect in form, fascinating in substance, full of the enchantment of a 
reverent enthusiasm for Nature and Nature’s ways, rich in the results of 
observation, and most beautifully and delicately ilustrated.”—Spectator, 


FOLLOWING THE DEER. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘* This is full of the inexplicable scent and memories of the woods,” 
—Pall Mall Gasette, 








GINN & COMPANY, 9 St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 


IN FREEDOM'S NAME 


And Other Poems. 
By W. J. KEITH. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





The BOOKMAN says: 
“ Vigorous, patriotic, outspoken ..... Urges a fine loyalty in swinging lines.” 

The OUTLOOK says: 
** Fine thoughts in graceful attire.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 
“There is a high spirit of hope and courage in the poem with which the 
book opens...... Always a taking lilt in the verse, and many pretty turns of fancy 
in the imagery.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD says: 

“His song is full of warning and incitement to his countrymen......His 
counsel is sound and wholesome.” 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSIIALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO. 





NOW READY. 


REUBEN, and other Poems. 


BY 
B. E. BAUGHAN (Author of “ Verses”). 


Crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d, net, 


CONTENTS. 
REUBEN. WITH THE TIDE. 
DIVINE SERVICE. THE SI0P AND THE SEA. 
PHOCAS. OUTSIDE O’ THE MAIL 


INTO MENNEN. 
YOUNG HOTSPUR. 
THE OLD PLACE, 
IN EXILE, 


“This is that rare thing—a book of poems tl.at needed printing. It is 8 
remarkable little book ; it has freshness, it has cli wrness, it has strength.” 
—Academy. 
“The wholesome vigour, the fearlessness, the ai enuous optimism, animate 
her poems.”’—Spectator. 


BRIGHTON FRONT. 
LANDLOCE’D. 

THE ‘MARY ROSS.’ 
THE TWO SHIPS. 





A. CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd . Westminster. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


AUTHOR OF “AN ENGLISH GIRL 
W WORK BY THE 1) pARIS.” 


.—With Cover Designed by Mr. Jacoms Hoop. 
JUST PUBLISHED ‘Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RISING GENERATION. 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” &e. 
¢.* Humorous Character Sketches of English and American Children. 
s 


E BY FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
JUST ee 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR TwIDLE. Cr, 8vo, 6s. 


SEA-WRACK. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 
“ ‘ yee “Th ‘ so 
Author of “The Cruise of hy Cotes, sa," fing Log of a Sea-Waif, 
*,* A Collection of Stories of Adventure at Sea. 


COMPLETION OF THE “AUTHOR'S EDITION” 
OF A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 


TWELVE VOLUMES. WITH an INTRODUCTORY 
NOW COMPLETE TWO PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH 
, Large crown 8vo, 6s, each ne 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 


THE “ AUTHOR'S EDITION.”’—This edition of Sir A. CONAN 
DOYLE’S Novels is limited to 1,000 sets, the first volume 
of each set being sii d and bered, and the volumes 
are not sold separately. The author’s future work will 
in due time be added to the Edition, 

STANDARD.—‘In every respect it is worthy of the popularity which the 
author’s stories have won.” Prospectus post-free on application, 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By S. G. 


TaLueNtrge, Author of “The Women of the Salons,” Author with Herry 
Seton Merriman of ‘The Money-Spinner and other Character Notes.” 
With 2 Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks, 2 vols. large crown $vo, 21s. 


ACADEMY.—* This is a model biography.” 
VACATION DAYS IN GREECE. 


By Rurvs B. Ricuarpson, formerly Director of the American School of 
Archwology, Athens. With 15 Illustrations and 2 Maps, large cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FROM MY WINDOW IN CHELSEA 


By Mrs. Funuer Marrianp, Author of “ Priors Roothing,” Author with 
Sir FrepgRicx Pouiocx of “The Etchingham Letters,” Small post 8vo, 
tastefully bound in leather, with flap edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


DOCTORS AND THEIR WORK 


s 
or. Medicine, Quackery, and Disease. By R. BRUDENELL CaRrTER, F.B.C.S? 
Knight of Justice of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Ex-President of the Medical Society of London, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: 


a Biography. By Horatio F, Browx. New Edition in 1 vol., with a 
Portraitand a New Preface. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS 
AT RENNES, 1802, {fo Cgurict oo pivots) 
Turergy. Translated by ARTHUR G. CHaTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A remarkable story....... Its historical value is as 
undeniable as its literary merit.” 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD 


rown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
MIXED ESSAYS. | FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND, 
LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND RELIGION. 


MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN THREE POCKET VOLUMES, Printed upon India Paper, with a 
Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. each net in 
limp cloth ; or 3s, net in leather. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS BY 
POPULAR AUTHORS. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


OUTLOOK.—“ An agreeable, lively tale of Irish county society, with fragrant 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES. 


: DAILY MAIL.—‘‘As fine a tale of hidden treasure as we have had since 
Treasure Island.’” T0-DAY.—‘ A thoroughly absorbing romance.” 


ROMANCE: A NOVEL. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and F. M. HUEFFER. 


ATHENZUM.—** ROMANCE’ is a brilliant thing, vivid, and as full of 
the ae of romance as an egg is of meat.” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Nothing exactly like it in quality has 
been achieved for many a long day iu this country, and indeed it stands, and 
probably will stand, as a thing by itself in our literature. In the matter of 
pres merely it puts into the shade works that have made a dozen 

putations,” 


NE 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


JUST BEADY.—CHURCH HISTORY IN ONE VOL. 640 pp., 6s. net. 
A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH 
Hil STORY. From the Apostolic Era to the Dawn of the 


Reformation. By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., 
Author of “ A Handbook of Old Testament Hebrew,” &c. With Full Dates, 
Chronological Tables, and Index. Crown 8vo. i 

The Times says :—“It is a capable and lucid narrative, which seems to 

succeed in treating a history which covers 144 centuries in not too sketchy a 

manner, and which is not intent on establishing any partizan doctrine.” 

The Expository Times says :—“ Dr. Green’s history is a people’s history. It 
is a modern book, written in modern language.” 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘It gives an able and interesting presentation of a 
peese which has often been made repellent by the manner in which it was 


The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ It is a marvel of cheapness.” 


JUST BEADY.—By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d, 


LIGHT AND LIFE. 


Sermons Preached in Ferme Park Chapel. By the Rev. CHARLES 
BROWN. With a Photogravure Portrait. 


The Yorkshire Post says :—‘‘ They are remarkable for a wide range of homely 
topics and the simple purity of Mr. Brown’s English.” 
‘he Dundee Courier says :—‘‘ They are of a singularly interesting character, 


and the teaching manly, direct, and evangelical.” 
aus = Herald says:—‘‘They should be acceptable to many in all the 
urches.”’ 
The Expository Times says :—“ The B.T.S, never published a better volume 
of sermons than this.” 


JUST BEADY.—With 69 Illustrations. 


s 
NATURE: CURIOUS AND BEAU- 
Ti FU L By RICHARD KERR, F.G.S., F.R.A.S., Author of 
= §6©6** Hidden Beauties of Nature,” &. With 69 Ilustra- 
tions from Drawings made by the Author. Printed on Art Paper. Popu- 
lar Science Series. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ It gives plain descriptions and instructive pictures of 
many natural oddities, such as barnacles, sponges, birds that disguise them- 
selves, petrified trees, amber, and so on. There could be no better book 
through which to introduce a young reader to the admiring study of Nature.” 


JUST READY.—With 169 Illustrations. 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY: 
THE INVERTESGRATES. stutiuen 


SCHERREN, 
F.Z.8., Author of “Through a Pocket Lens,” &c, With 169 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Molluscs, insects, sea-urchins, worms, sponges, and single-celled animals all 
find their place in these chapters. It is pre-eminently a book that will arouse 
in the young and thoughtful mind a desire to study still more closely these 
humble yet important members of the creation. 


Popular Biographies. 
1. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


By TRAVEBS BUXTON, M.A. With Partraits and other Illustra 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


2. JOHN WESLEY. 


By G. HOLDEN PIKE, Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s, 6d, 


N ew Stories. 
Bloundelle-Burton.—THE INTRIGUERS’ 


W AY The Story of a Jacobite Plot. JUST READY. Cloth 
= gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘It is one of the best stories that Mr, Bloundelle- 
Burton has written.” 

The British Weekly says :—‘‘ We can heartily recommend this diverting 


David Lyall._THE INTERVENING 


SEA By DAVID LYALL, Author of ‘“‘ Another Man’s Money,” 

Ly] “The Gold that Perisheth,” &c. With 7 Illustrations by 
Haroitp Corrine. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 4d. 

**Some souls have small commerce with Heaven. They have no ships upon 

the Intervening Sea.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ It is a most interesting story.” 


Boyd-Bayly.—_ UNDER THE SHE- 


OAKS An Australian Story. By ELIZABETH BOYD- 

s BAYLY. With 7 Illustrations by J. MacrarLane, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The British Weekly says:—‘‘ It is thoroughly fresh and breezy. The love 


stories of Mabel and Pauline are deftly woven through the plot, and there is a 
bright and open-air quality about the book which makes it very pleasant.’ 


Colvile—BY LOVE 


IMPELLED. 


By HARRIET E. COLVILE, Author of “Clipped Wings.” With 3 
Illustrations by SrpNer CoweLu. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


The Spectator says :—‘‘ It is a love story, simply and prettily told, with now 


and then a touch of humour.” 


Kenyon.—A 


UEEN OF NINE DAYS. 


By her Gentlewoman, Marcaret Brown. Done into Modern English by 
Epitx C, Kenroy. With 3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. 


The Times says :—‘‘ Edith Kenyon relates the tragedy of the brief reign of 


Lady Jane, and relates it picturesquely.” 


Gordon Stables..—-THE SHELL HUN- 


TE RS Their Wild Adventures by Sea and Land. By 

s the Author of ‘ Allan Adair,” &c. With 7 Illustrations, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

The Birmingham Post says:—‘‘It is the kind of book an adventure-loving 


boy will revel in.’ 


E.—A Beautifully ILLUSTRATED LIST of the Society's RECENE 


FRE 
GIFT BOOKS will be sent free to any one sending their name and address tr 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





4 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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J. NISBET AND CO.’S BOOKS. 


By BOLTON KING, M.A. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 
1814-1871. In 2 vols., with Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 

“* We must pronounce the work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 
Italian movement......faithful, sound, and just.”’—Spectator. 


By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY. 
ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her Position, her 


Politics, her Society, and her Letters. With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
‘Will undoubtedly become one of the most widely read and highly valued 
volumes on Italian life and prospects.”— World, 


ON THE DISTAFF SIDE. By Gabrielle 
Festing, Biographical Studies of Four Famous Women of the Past, 
With Frontispiece, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Four very pleasant studies of womanhood......All worth reading.”—Times, 
“Tt is hard tosay which of these portraits is the most successful. Miss Festing 
has a delightful style, humorous, alert, full of kindly feeling and just observa- 


tion.” —Speaker, 
WANDERER AND KING. By O. V. Caine. 


A Tale of 17th Century England. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A capital story......the interest never flags......There is not a dull page in 
the book."—St. James’s Gazette, 
“A fine historical romance..... Mr. Caine has the gift of animating a theme, 
and ‘ Wanderer and King’ throbs with vitality. It is a fine story, finely told.”’ 
—TYorkshire Post. 


THE WITCH MAID. By L. T. Meade. Extra 


crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book is really suprisingly good.””"—Scotsman, 
“In ‘The Witch Maid’ the authoress has reached her highest standard, and 
has found materials for the production of an enthralling tale.” 
—Glasgow Observer, 
** A powerful and eminently readable novel..,...A most enjoyable book.” 
—Dundee Courier. 


IN SHAKSPERE’S ENGLAND. By Mrs. 
F. S. Boas. Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. An account of Life and 
Literature in Elizabethan England, written for Boys and Girls. 

*«* Infinite riches in a little room’ is what her admirable book suggests.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


WEST POINT COLOURS. By Anna Warner, 
Author of “Glen Luna,” &. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. Tllustrated. 

A story of the life of the cadets at the Military College, West Point, U.S.A. 

“ This book may be said todo for the famous American military school what 

*Tom Brown’s Schooldays’ did for Eton......A story as graphic, spirited, and 

fascinating as it is informing.”—Dundee Advertiser. 





JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 


GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 2nv.—Post-free, 6s, 
ANOTHER GREAT SUCCESS. 
FIRST EDITION of 5,000 sold out. 


SECOND EDITION nearly all gone, 
THIRD EDITION in the press, 


REBECCA of Sunnybrook Farm. 
REBECCA of Sunnybrook Farm. 


By Mrs. WIGGIN. 
By Mrs. WIGGIN. 


Author of ‘‘ Timothy’s Quest,” ‘‘ Birds’ Christmas Carol,” ‘ Penelope's 
Experiences in England, Scotland, and Ireland,’ &2. 


REBECCA. 
REBECCA. 


FIRST NOTICE.—Christian World.—“ Mrs, Wiggin has achieved a great 
success.” 

SECOND NOTICE.—Scotsman.—‘It is as bright as any its author has 
written, and is sure to be widely read.” 

THIRD NOTICE.—Daily Telegraph.—* These extracts will show the quality 
of this delightful book, which bubbles over with delicate humour and tender 
pathos.” 
. FOURTH NOTICE.—Glasgow Daily Record—“A delightful novel...... In 
Rebecca she has produced a most interesting and lovable child.” 

FIFTH NOTICE.—Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ This is a story which will be read 
and re-read...... Tears and laughter will greet her, but smiles and laughter will 
predominate.” 














A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK, 
5s., post-free. SECOND EDITION NOW BEADY. 


WHO’S WHO AT THE ZOO. 
WHO’S WHO AT THE ZOO. 


Being Character Sketches of the Animals in the Zoological Gardens. 
By L. BEATRICE THOMPSON. 


With 20 Half-tone Plates and 115 _ Illustrations drawn from life by the 
uthor. 
Size 8} in. by 6 in., beautifully printed and attractively bound. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ A profusely and beautifully illustrated book.” 

Western Morning News.—‘‘ Full of amusing stories.” 

Leeds Mercury.—‘* No more pleasing gift could be found for children who are 
fond of animals.” 


ners 
A. H. BULLEN’S PUBLICATIONS 


BRITISH MEZZOTINTERS, 
VALENTINE GREEN. By Aurrep Wuirmay, Tlustrate, 


crown 4to, 21s. net. 





JAMES MCcARCELL. By Gorpon Goopwi, Illustrates 


crown 4to, 21s. net. 





POPULAR BALLADS OF THE OLDEN TIME, mu, 
by F. Sipewicx. First Series. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 4 TIME, Edited 





—————___ 
THE STORY OF NELL GWYN. By PrreR Connnxg. 
HAM. sditi ith Portraits, Vi iti 
a oy ew ion, wi ortraits, Views, and Additional Notes, Limo, 
*,° Uniform with “The Memoirs of Count Grammont," 
2 vols., 12s, net, 





MR. W. B. YEATS’ WORKS, 
IDEAS OF GOOD AND EVIL. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE CELTIC TWILIGHT. 6s. [New Edition, 
THE SECRET ROSE. 6s. net. 
PLAYS FOR AN IRISH THEATRE. Vol. I ready ; 


Vol. IT, ina few days; Vol. ITI. in the press. 3s, 64. net per vol, 








COPYRIGHT LAW. By Henny A, Hinxson, Barristerap 
Law. Crown 8vo, 6s. [In a few days, 


SONGS OF THE VINE. with a Medley for Maltworm 
Selected and Edited by Wittiam G. Hutcuison. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 60. net, 
(Shortly, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS NASHE, 
Edited by R. MoKerrow. 4 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net per vol, 
*,* Sold only in Sets, Vol. I. ready in a few days, 

















THE POEMS OF CHARLES WOLFE. Edited by ¢ 
Litton Farxiner. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Shortly, 
*,* With a Portrait and a Facsimile Reproduction of the Autograph MS, of 
‘Lines on the Burial of Sir John Moore.” 





WILLIAM BLA“ E’S JERUSALEM. The Text (withou 
Illustrations) Edited by A. G. B. Bussux, and E. B. D, Macuacay, 
Crown 4to, 6s. net, 


47 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 








CROTCHETS AND FOIBLES. 


Stories of Shooting, Cricket, Golf, 
By the Hon, ARTHUR BLIGH, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ The best collection of stories about shooting, cricket and 
golf we have read for a long time...... The characters present themselves to the 
reader with the flush of reality on their faces, and the author has an invaluable 
sense of humour. In these days the writer who can make one laugh by 
legitimate methods isa precious acquisition to the trade of letters, and such 
a one is Mr. Arthur Bligh.” 

Spectator.—‘*‘ The Home Beat’ is, poten. the most powerful. It exhibits 
in a very strong light some of the evils of sport now that its commercial side 
is so strongly developed. More pleasant reading, and but little, if at all, 
inferior in merit, is ‘A Father’s Self-Sacrifice.’......The story of how the fight 
was fought out is excellently well told.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ These stories can be highly recommended both to the 
sporting and non-sporting reader.” 

Birmingham Post.—“ They are all excellently written, and display not only 
the disciple of sport who knows his subject well, but also the observant 
student of its participants.” 





NEW VOLUME BY “Q.” 


TWO SIDES OF THE FACE. 


Midwinter Tales. 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, Author of “The Westcotes,” &c, 
Price 6s. 
Morning Leader.— We would not change a story-teller like Mr. Quiller 


Couch for a hundred average minor novelists, and his ‘Two Sides of the Face’ 
is as good as anything he bas yet given us,” 


Bristol : J. W. Al‘ROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MAR/HALL and CO., Ltd. 


LIGHT AND LEADING 


And other Essavvs. 3s. 6d. not. 
By JOHN F. SRUMP, 
Author of “The Witchery of Books,” * Greetings in the Market,” 








London : GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, W.0, 
New Catulogue post-free on application, Agency for American Books, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Hesrietta Street, London. 
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MAGMILLAN AND GO.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 
w. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MOBLEY. 
With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s, net. 


FROM... 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
BENCH AND MITRE: a Cornish Autobiography. By 
crown 


the Rev. W. J. Hocxrne, Vicar of All Saints’, Tufnell Park, 








——~ENGLISH SPORT. 


‘ous Writers. Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 
> vervith 161 Tilustrations in Colour, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


By HENRY se ag - 
VELOPMENT OF EUROPEAN 
THE DE POLIT 


s 
8vo, 10s. net. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S “JUNGLE BOOK.” 
By MAUBICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 

i i ber, are reproduced in Colour from the Original 

The Ilnstrations, Mee style cf Lithography. The Plates, which have an 
Drie measorement of 10in. by 12in, are mounted and inserted in a 
evainito. Limited to 500 copies, price five guineas net. 


ON CIRCUIT IN KAFIRLAND, and other 


d Studies. By Percivat M. Laurence, LL.D., Judge President 
> eto igh Court of Griqualand. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER and C. G. BRYAN. 
OLD QUEBEC: the Fortress of New France. With 


95 Photogravure Portraits, 97 Full-page and other Ilustrations in the 
Text, and 5 Maps, 8vo, 15s. net. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘* A record of extraordinary interest, set forth ina most 
attractive and spirited style.” 


VOLUMES III. and IV. NOW READY, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By 


W. J. Courtuore, C.B., M.A., D.Litt, LL.D., late Professor of Poetry 

in the University of Oxford. Vols. III. and IV..8vo, 10s, net each. 
*,* Previously published, Vols. I. and IL., 8vo, 10s. net each, 

Mr. Francis Tuompson, in the Academy.—‘‘ These volumes are worked out 

with excellent thoroughness, a cultivated taste, and in an attractive style...... 

The volumes combine the qualities of solidity and interest, which seldom meet, 

and deserve to remain a standard work.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
FANNY BURNEY. By Austin Dosson, 
8v0, gilt top, 2s. net. am = Ge ae 
~~ fHE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER’S CHARGE, 1903. 
THE CHURCH’S FAILURES AND THE 


WORK OF CHRIST. 8vo, sew: d, Is. net. 


THE BIBLE IN BROWNING. 
ticular Reference to THE BING AND THE BOOK. 
Macuen. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


FREE TRADE: a Failure from the First. By 


Tuomas Penn Gaske1, L.C.C. 8vo, 2a, net. 























Crown 





With Par- 
By Miyyiz G. 








THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF 
INTEREST. 


By G. CASSEL, D.Phil., Lecturer at the University of Stockholm. 
8vo, 6s. net. 

Daily Mail.—‘ A work of commanding importance, which promises to be 
perhaps the most far-reaching in its ultimate influence of any economical 
study since Karl Marx’s famous ‘Das Kapital.,’...... Must be studied by every 
financier and statesman.” 


RECENT LITERATURE ON INTEREST 


(1884-1899). A Supplement to ‘Capital and Interest.” By Professor 
Evceye V. Boum-Bawrers. Translated by Professor W. A. Scott, Pb.D., 
and Professor Dr. S. Fe1bBoGeEN. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 


HISTORY OF COINAGE AND CURRENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE PERENNIAL CONTEST FOR 
bag pe nee. By A. B. Hepsury, LL.D. Extra Crown 8vo, 

. 6d, net. 


ROBERT MORRIS, PATRIOT AND 
FINANCIER. By Exus P. OserwouTzeR, Ph.D. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


MARINE INSURANCE: a Handbook. By 
WitLiam Gow, M.A. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
*,* Large-Paper Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


CHILDREN OF THE TENEMENTS. By 


Jacos A. Bus. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC: a Study. By 


Joun Ersxive, Ph.D. Globe 8vo, Gs. 6d. net. 


PLATONISM IN ENGLISH POETRY OF 


THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. By Jouy 8. 
Harrisoy. Globe 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


IRISH LIFE IN IRISH FICTION. By Horario 


» Kkayg, Globe 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


























*.* Macmillan's New Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 


8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


_* The interest of this book lies in the picture of Methodist life in Cornwall 
given by one who knows it well.” —Manchester Guardian. 


“Pleasantly written and full of interest......A romantic and exceedingly 
pleasant story.”—Record. 


THE MOTHERHOOD OF GOD, and other Sunday 


Esgays. By the Rev. A. SmrTuz Pater, D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Hermon Hill, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, [Just published. 


** Sensible, lucid, and cultured.”—Times, 
“Very well worth reading.” —Guardian, 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOB 193. 
THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY UPON 


NATIONAL CHARACTER ILLUSTRATED BY THE LIVES AND 
LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
B.D., Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Readers will not find this in any sense a dull book. The subject is a strictly 
original one. full of suggestiveness, and worked out in a picturesque and 
interesting style, which exhibits also considerable research, the fruits of which 
are summarised in elaborate and valuable notes.”’—Church Times. 

“This book may do for the modern generation of English Churchmen what 
Newman hoped to do with the ‘ Lives sf the English Saints’ in 1843.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., 


Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
Edited by the Rev. B. J. Kipp, D.D. With an Introductory Memoir by 
the Rev. P. G. Mepp, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. net. 


“In his own subject he was unrivalled...... These letters have a special 
interest, for they touch on various subjects of the present-day controversy, 
and they are the work of a typical man.’’—Spectator, 





BOOKS FOR MOTHERS AND MOTHERS’ 
MEETINGS. 


TEN MINUTES WITH MOTHERS. By A Moruer. 
With Preface by the Hon. and Right Rev. E, Carr Gury, Bishop of 
Peterborough. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, ls. net. 


HOW TO SPEAK AND WHAT TO SAY; together 


with Twelve Addresses to Working Women. By Mrs. A. H. BaRutrop. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, ls, net. 


ADDRESSES TO THE MOTHERS’ UNION. By Mrs. 


Marruews, Secretary of the Mothers’ Union. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
Is. net. 


THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN AT 
H 


E. By EvizaBeTH Barker. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. net. 


An attempt to give mothers practical help by drawing their attention to 
those books which appear to be best adapted for religious instruction at home. 


** An invaluable book for mothers and teachers of children.” —Queen. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS AND SIDESMEN 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By P. V. Smiru, LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law; Chancellor of the Dioceses of Manchester and Durham, Cloth 
boards, 2s. net. 

“ Altogether an ad nirable production.”—Guardian. 

“We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and con- 

veniently gives what is wanted.” —School Guardian. 


z Ld 
THE CROSS IN DARK PLACES AND AMONG ALL 
SOLTS AND CONDITIONS. Recollections of Thirty Years’ Work. By 
the Rev. F. Caupwett, M.A., Vicar of Egerton, Ashford, Kent. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, net. (Now ready. 


GARDEN PESTS. By Pu@se Aten, Author of “Playing 
at Botany,” ‘‘ Jack and Jill’s Journey,” &c. MTlustrated by Dr. Harold I’, 
Bassano. With upwards of 90 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. 

In her previous works, Miss Phoebe Allen has been most successful in making 

the study of Botany as simple as possible. The present volume wiil enlist the 

keen interest and thanks of all amateur gardeners and lovers ot plaut life, 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. First and 
Second Series. With over 150 Illustrations, fcap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
each, 

The contents consist mainly of Bible questions to be answered, pictures with 
outlines to be coloured, and puzzles to be solved, all of which will prove very 
attractive to young folks. A Key is printed separately with each copy. 

Will be welcome in many homes.’’—Record. 

** Fills a definite want most effectively.”—Daily News, 

** Most entertaining.”—Church Bells, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 


8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 
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BESIDES... 


Numerous Illustrated Articles of special import to al] Who arg 
















interested in Outdoor Life and Country Pursuits, 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING: 


HOW | MADE MY KITCHEN GARDEN (Country Home Series). Being’the actual experiences = 
of one who made a complete and successful experiment. : “ 
SHOOTING PARTIES. By the Shooting Editor of “The County Gentleman.” a . 
THE ORCHID PUZZLE. Our Garden Expert endeavours to solve one of the gardening riddles of 4 : 
the day. - 


EARTH STOPPING. Every Hunting Man will be interested in this Article. 


AUTUMN ON THE BROADS. By Sidney Gowing. One of the most Charmingly Illy 
trated and Delightfully Written Articles that “ The County Gentleman” has yet published. 











3 hs 
COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. Every current topic of interest in the Country Home is touched e | 
upon weekly. ‘aq nl 
- 
OLD COUNTRY FURNITURE. G. A. B. Dewar. - 
ts 
SEA-ANGLING NOTIONS. By F. G. Afialo. F 
THE RIVER. By Frank T. Bullen. | : 
A PAGE FOR COUNTY GENTLEWOMEN. : 

THE COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY, | 
THE MECHANISM OF COUNTRY HOUSE ENTERTAINING: 
THE GARDEN PARTY. By “Country Hostess.’ d 
ALSO... 
d 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” } 
Continues to Offer 
LARGER ACROSTIC, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AND QUOTATION PRIZES | 

THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER. 





48K YOUR NEWSAGENT to reserve you a Copy of 
TO-DAY’S “COUNTY GENTLEMAN.’ 








Offices: 2 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. W.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S 
CHRISTMAS LIST 


SOSOSOSOSS SSS SSS SSSSOSOSHOSOSOSOSOSSOOOSD 


WITH APOLOGIES TO MR. LANG. | 


. . books, how fair they show, 
eas Quarto — 2 Aldine tall, 
i h, portfolio ! 
ne hee te outer air they call, 
The .. . books! In sun and show 
They're dear, but most when tempests fall; 
The folio towers above the row 
‘As once, o’er minor prophets, Saul! 
What jolly jest books, and what small 
“ Dear dumpy Twelves ” to fill the nooks, 
You do not find on every stall 
The . . « books! 
erested in reproductions and reprints of the great works of 
Messrs. METHUEN for details of their many new 
in this direction. Facsimiles of the FOUR SHAKESPEARE FOLIOS, 
ued Parxinson’s splendid PARADISUS and of the beautiful HY PNERO- 
wOMACHIA a reprint with all the coloured plates of RowLanpson and 
an MICROCOSM OF LONDON, reproductions of the famous illustrated 
ig a century ago—from a noble edition of Srrutr's SPORTS AND 
TIMES in the original quarto size, and a superb reproduction of Henry 
- x's NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, with 50 coloured plates 
eal by lithography on the original royal folio scale, down to a tiny 
; THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, measuring only 33 inches in height 
the infinitely great and the infinitely little, 


All readers interest 
Literature should write to 


rep. 
yolume of 
—they are all here: 


THE DEATH OF ADAM. 


i YON’ f Verse. Crown 8vo 

is is the title of Mr. LavRENCE Binron’s new book of re. ¥0, 

3 = ‘’ it the Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘ There is much in this book to which 
= turn again and again with fresh charm. Mr. Laurence Binyon worthily 
fills a distinct place among our contemporary poets. He has enthusiasm, 


grace, & feeling of rhythm, elegance of diction.” 
66 bP ] 
THE EDITOR OF ‘PUNCH. 

Now are ready, the Memoirs of Sir F. C. Burnanp. They are entitled 
RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES, Personal and General. 2 vols, demy 
$vo, 25s. net. ene i iia cis 

‘ ‘as pleased as Punch’ wit ir Francis Burnand. s boo 
Me Mate spirit and cheery atmosphere. Glim ses of great men, 
ictures of famous figures sidelights on the making of Punch, theatrical 
Fominisoences freedom, candour, wit......all these and a thousand other things 
pi told here in the happy way in which only the Editor of Punch can tell 
them.”—Daily Mail. i ape tami 

“ ictures of great figures, good stories, and inci len in 
Pre aekiee- -a Cees onae than usually crowded with interest and 
attraction.”—Daily News. oe 

“A fascinating mine of ‘ happy thoughts’ and memories.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“‘Hecords and Reminiscences’ 1s so rich in various matter as to require 
several specialists to review it. Sir Francis isa model of discretion and honest 
gaiety. Everybody will read the book, and, we trust, will ‘ ask for more,’’ 


ROWLANDSON’S VICAR. 


A reproduction of the very rare edition of THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
with Tuomas RowLanpson’s illustrations, is now ready. The 24 remarkable 
plates in colour are given in the exact size of the originals, and the page is a 
royal 8vo. 1,000 copies only are printed, of which some are destined for 
America, The price 1s £1 1s. net. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


Kindly ask to see at your bookseller’s copies of LITTLE BOOKS ON ART, 
a series of small volumes with admirable illustrations on Artists and Art. 
The first volumes are:—Romney. By Georee Paston.—Durer. By Jessie 
Attey.—Reynolds. By J. Sime. Each volume contains from 30 to 50 illus. 
trations, and is demy 16mo, 2s, 6d net, . 

Please ask to see also the LITILE GALLERIES of Hoppner, Romney, 
and Reynolds, 2s. 6d. net. 

A specimen photogravure plate of the LITTLE GALLERIES will be sent to 
any applicant on receipt of two penny stamps, 


MINIATURE BOOKS. 


A tiny edition of THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, with minute photogravure 
plates, is ready, 3s. net. Please ask your bookseller to show you the first 
seven volumes of THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE, leather, 1s. net 
each, Each play has Notes by W. J. Craic. The following are now ready :— 
THE TEMPEST, TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, MERRY WIVES OF 
WINDSOR. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, COMEDY OF ERRORS. You will find it 
a fascinating little Set. If you cannot see these books, please call at Messrs. 
METHUEN’S, There many things to interest book-lovers will be shown 


“EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing among their MINIATURE BOOKS 
two little volumes by the Translator of OMAR KHAYYAM. They are 
EUPHRANOR: a Dialogue on Youth, and POLONIUS; or, Wise Saws 
and Modern Instances, Each volume measures 4Jin. by 2} in., and is 





published in leather at 2s. net. They are reprinted from the rare editions 
published by W. Pickering in 1851-52. 


THE GODS OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published an elaborate book by Dr. E. W. 
Bune, entitled THE GODS OF THE EGYPTIANS, and containing a descrip- 
tion of the worship of spirits, demons, and gods in Egypt from the earliest 
period to the introduction of Christianity. The book is lengthy and exhaustive, 
and in addition to a very large number of illustrations in the text, there is a 
magnificent series of 100 plates, each of which is printed in 11 colours, The 
book is in two volumes, royal 8vo, £3 3s, net. 


THE CONNOISSEUR’S LIBRARY. 


This is a series of 20 sumptuous books for Collectors, Kindly send for a 
Prospectus. Each volume is wide royal 8vo, and contains very tine Illustra- 
tious in photogravure collotype or colour, The first of the twenty is 
MEZZOTINTS, by Creit Davenrort, with 40 plates in photogravure, 
25s. net. Any good bookseller will show you a copy, or it may be seen at the 
Publishers’ Offices, 


CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 


The standard edition, edited by E. V. Lucas, is progressing rapidly. 
Volumes L, IL, III, and V. are now ready, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each volume, 
and Volume IV. is in the press, The last two volumes, containing the 
LETTERS, will have a very large amount of matter never before published. 


THE FIVE NATIONS. 


The Thirty-ninth Thousand of Mr. Krrirxe’s new book of Verse is now 


ready. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
NERO. 


A book which is the result of much study and research, intended both for 
the general reader and the student, is NERO, by B. W. HeEnveERsON, Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. The narrative is one of 
poignant interest and tragedy. 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. 


This book, edited by Mr. W. A. Dutt, assisted by numerous contributors, 
is a comprehensive description of one of the most delightful districts in 
England. It contains 48 coloured illustrations and 29 uncoloured illustrations 
by Mr. Franx Soutueare, and the price is 21s. net. The coloured illustrations 
have been praised by all the critics. 


MY DEVON YEAR. 


This book, by Even Pui.uports, is a description of Nature in Devon as 
the year passes month by month. It contuins 38 fine illustrations by J. L. 
PEeTHYBRIDGE. The edition is limited to 500 copies, each copy being signed by 
the author. Small 4to, 21s. net. 


ANCIENT CITIES. 


CHESTER, by B. C. A. Winrte, D.Sc., F.R.S., illustrated by E. H. New, is 
the first volume of a new series under the above title. These books will be 
finely produced and profusely illustrated by skilful artists. Each book will be 
of interest, not only to the archeologist, but also to the general reader, The 


price is 3s, 6d. net. 
A FOUNTAIN OF FUN. 


ENGLAND DAY BY DAY, by the Authors of “ Wisdom While You Wait,” 
is the best cure for low spirits. A THIRD Large Edition is now ready, 
1s. net. The Pilot says that this book is “ the most brilliant of their raids.” 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 


The new volumes are THE DANCE OF LIFE, by Witu1am Comsz, with 26 
coloured plates by T. RowLanpson, 3s. 6d. net; LIFE IN LONDON, by 
Prerce Eeay, with 36 coloured plates by I. R. and G. CrurxsHank, 4s. 6d. net ; 
and THE THIRD TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX, by W. Compe, with 24 coloured 
plates by T. RowLanpsoy, 3s. 6d. net.—~THE NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, with descriptions and 50 coloured plates by HENRY ALKEN, 
4s. 6d, net.—HANDY ANDY, by Samvex Lover. With 24 illustrations by 


the author, 3s. 6d. net. This remarkable series is becoming more popular 
every day. Copies may be seen at the chief booksellers’ or at the Publishers’ 


Offices. Kindly write for a Prospectus. 


THE GREAT ROMANCER. 


“Messrs, METHUEN have undertaken a remarkable enterprise, which is no 


less than a complete edition at 6d. a volume of the novels of ALEXANDRE 
DUMAS in English. Every novel will be translated afresh, and when the issue 
is complete the public will have at their disposal every novel of this great 
writer in good type and on good paper at a price which will bring the romances 
within the reach of every reader. If you will ask your bookseller or news- 
agent to show you copies, you are certain to subscribe to the fortnightly 
issue. 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


The new volumes are THE SELECTED POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY, 


edited by B, A. Streatre1Lp.—REJECTED ADDAESSES. By Horace and 
James Surtm. Edited by A. D. Gopier, M.A.—LONDON LYRICS. By F. 
Locxer, Edited by A. D. Gopter, M.AA—THE MORAL MAXIMS AND 
REFLECTIONS OF THE DUKE DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Edited by 
G. H, Powztt. Each volume pott 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 


Essex 


Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 


FROM MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





THE WEAKER SEX. 
By CHARLES DANA GIBSON, 
80 Large Cartoons (12 in. by 18 in.), oblong folio in box. 
AFTER WORCESTER FIGHT. 


Being the Contemporary Accounts of King Charles Demy 8vo, 
II.s Escape, not included in “The Flight of the 15/- 


King.” 


By ALLAN FEA, 


With numerous Illustrations, 
The Academy.— Here, indeed, is right good material for half- 


a-dozen romances. 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. 
By HENRY HARLAND. 
With 20 Full-page Drawings. 50 Vignettes, Title-page, End 6/- 


Papers, and Cover Design, by G. C. WiLmMsHURST. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 


POEMS. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
With Title-page, Cover Design, and nearly 100 Drawings by net. 


Jessiz Kine. 


20/- 


net. 


Yet you have assurance that you are reading 
history, wont to be so dry. It is a delightful book.” 


Crown 8yo, 


Crown 8vo, 
5/- 


The Daily News.—“ A perfectly charming edition as a Christmas 
gift-book of one of the most original and striking volumes of 


poems issu 


ed in the past century......Miss King has caught the 


sense of wonder and magic of this attempt to revive the mediswval 


tion.’ 


THE LIFE OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN. 


Translated from the Italian of an Unknown Four- Crown 8vo, 
5/ 


teenth-Century Writer. 
By VALENTINA HAWTREY. 
With an Introductory Note by Vernon Lee, and 14 Full- 


page Ilustrations reproduced from the old 


Masters. 


net. 


The Scotsman.—“* The version, attractive in itself, is made more 


so by the many re 
book is graced, an 


» 


Lee. 


oductions of sacred pictures with which the 
by an introduction from the pen of Vernon 





BOOKS FOR AND ABOUT CHILDREN. 





THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 
By L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “A Romance 5/- 


of the Nursery.” 


THE BEATRICE BOOK. 
By RALPH HAROLD BRETHERTON, Author of 6/- 


“The Child Mind.” 


HEROINES OF POETRY. 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, Author of “An 5/- 


English Girl in Paris.” 


TOMMY WIDEAWAKE. 
By H. H. BASHFORD. 


SIX FAIRY PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 2/6 


net. 


3/6 





By NETTA SYRETT. net. 
POETRY. 

FOR ENGLAND. 2/6 

net. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 


The Times.—“ There is no questioning Mr. Watson’s love of the country. 
It is as ardent and as pure as Mr. Kipling’s; but while Mr. Kipling is an 
inspired man of the world, Mr. Watson is no less an inspired visionary......His 
foundations are laid, not on the work of any other 
English poetry as a whole; it is the very voice and spirit of England that here 


rails at England.” 


AFTER SUNSET : 


Poems. 


tin particular, but on 


By ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON, Author 3/6 


of “ Vespertilia,” &c. 


The Daily News.— This volume will be added by many toa shelf where are 
kept the few volumes of poetry that have successful and intimate and personal 


appeal,” 





FICTION. 


BORLASE AND SON. 
By T. BARON RUSSELL, Author of “A Guardian 6/- 


of the Poor.” 


WHERE LOVE IS. 
By W. J. LOCKE, Author of “The Usurper.” 6/- 


THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT, Author of “The 6/- 


Column.” 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 
ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. 


Fifth Edition. 


6/- 


6/- 





JOHN LANE Publisher, London and New York. 








MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOK, 
THE 


CREEVEY PAPERS. 


A SELECTION FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE AND 
DIARIES OF THOMAS CREEVEY (1768-1838), 
EDITED BY THE 
Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart, yp 
With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 
“ A racier and more rdant commentato: hi tan di 
be difficult to discover in the whole poset ot pe litical titesea P| it would 
century .....The repository of innumerable coukdenens from ped. last 
sexes, their writer was, as Sir Herbert Maxwell says, far from scrupalo both 
observing the seal of secrecy...... These volumes positively bubble ce cn 
eye nase * we -- a oh a agg a 
erber axwell, however, has dischar; is is 
even at this distance of tame—to oluilion. "Standard, ef much Aelicacy 


A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION, 


GEORGE VILLIERS: Second Duke 
of Buckingham, 1628-1687. 


By WisiFReD, Lapy BurGHCLERE, With Portraits, demy 8vo, 21s. net, 
““We can, without reservation, congratulate Lad Burghol “4 
narrative is well told, the characterisation ably handled. and the inherest 
never flags......It is a sound and handsome volume, which we trust is but the 
first of many other such historical studies from the same pen,”—Daily Mail, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


By Francis, First Earl of Ellesmere (b. 1800, d. 1857). From Carefully 
Prepared and Hitherto Unpublished Memoranda. Edited, with a Memoir 
of Lord Ellesmere, by his Daughter, ALIcE, CouNTESSs oF Srrarvopy, 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [Ready next week, 


REMINISCENCES OF A ROYAL 
ACADEMICIAN. 


By J. C. Horsuer, B.A. With Portraits and Illustrations, square 
demy 8vo, 12s, net. [Ready nezt week, 


SOME INDIAN FRIENDS AND 
ACQUAINTANCES. 


> Lieut.-Colonel D. D. CunnineHam, C.I.E., F.B.S. With 8 Coloured 
Plates and numerous other Illustrations by the Author, square demy $0, 
12s net. Ready next week, 

This volume deals with the habits of some of the commoner bird and animal 
inmates of the streets and gardens of Indian towns as observed during a resi- 
dence of nearly thirty years’ duration in Bengal. It has been written mainly 
with the hope of attracting the attention of Anglo-Indians to a source of 
—— and pleasure which is open to all of them, but is usually strangely 
neglected. 


THE JOURNAL of MONTAIGNE'S 
TRAVELS IN ITALY. 


By Way of Switzerland and Germany, in 1580 and 1581. Translated and 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by W. G. Warers, Author of 
“Jerome Cardan,” &c. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 3 vols, 
pott 8vo, 15s. net. [Just out, 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN LOTYHROP MOTLEY. 


With Photogravure Illustzations. In 9 volumes, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, net each, 
HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3 vols 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols. 
JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols. 


No uniform Hdition of Motley’s Historical Works has ever existed in 
England, and for many years past the original Library Editions of the earlier 
works have been completely out of print. 

Vol. I. of the RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC is now ready, The 
remaining volumes will be published monthly in the above order. 


BACTERIOLOGY OF MILK. By 


Harotp Swirurnsang, of the Bacteriological Research Laboratory, 
Denham ; and Gores Newman, M.D., F.R.S E., D.P.H., Medical Offcer 
of Health of Finsbury, and Formerly Demonstrator of Bacteriology in 
King’s College, Loudon, Author of ‘Bacteria,’ &. With Special 
Chapters also by Dr. Newman on the Spread of Disease by Milk and the 
Control of the Milk Supply’ With Chromo-Lithographs, Woodbury Typs 
Reproductions of Photographs of Cultures, and other Illustrations of 
Bactena and of Apparatus, and also Charts illustrating Epidemics. Ro 

8v0, 25s, net. [Ready neat week. 


A FIRST LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. 


By A. C, Aincer, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton, Large crown 8y0, 
2s. 6d. [Ready next week, 


CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS. 
A Series of Addresses Delivered before the Christian Association of 
University College, London, 
By the Rev. Professor Grorez Henstow, M.A., the V Bev. Heya 
Wacz, D.D., the Rev. Professor D. S. Marcouioutm, the Rev. B. E. 
WeELsn, the Rev. G. T. Manter, the Rev. C. W. Wizson. With an Intro 


duction by the Rev, W. D. McLanzn, M.A, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6 ast “A. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Mr. 


Edward Arnold's New Books. 


0900060000000 660 





To be Published on November 30th. 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. 


A Narrative of Mountain Travel and Exploration. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, 


Author of 


“The Exploration of the Caucasus,” 


With more than 40 Magnificent Illustrations from Photographs by Signor V. SELLA, & 2 Maps, royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


—The Issue of Mr. Freshfields book just now is of special political interest in view of the situation on the Tibetan 
** NOTE Frontier, as it contains a Summary of the disputes that have led up to the present state of affairs, ' 





TO BSE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER 30th. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1903, BY F. C. GOULD. 


Jume containing over 100 Plates by the celebrated cartoonist of the Westminster Gazette. Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. Also an 
Saison de Luxe of 100 Copies, Large Paper, Numbered and Signed by F. C. GouLp, at £2 2s. net, 


FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


M. DE BLOWITZ2’S 


“MY MEMOIRS.” 


By HENRI STEPHAN DE BLOWITZ, the famous Paris Correspondent of The Times. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION ON TUESDAY. 


DEAN PIGOU’S 


“ODDS AND ENDS.” 


By the Very Rev. F. PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, Author of “ Phases of My Life.” 16s, 


DAILY MAIL. —“ Dean Pigow’s happy gift of humour and skill as a raconteur have made him famous from end to end oy 
England, and only left him one rival—Dean Hole—with whom to divide the mantle of Sydney Smith. This abundant sheaf of racy 


reminiscences.” 





LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Eveanor ALEXANDER. 
With Photogravure IMustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

L GAZETTE.—“ A book of singular charm. The book is literary 

Ben roy taste, exquisitely playful, not extravagant even when most fanci- 

fil, and quite remarkable jor the human touch with which it vivifies the great 


characters of old.” 
SIR HERBERT WIAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Third 
Series. By the Right Hon. Sir Hersert MaxwetL, Bart., M.P. With 
Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8v0, 7s. 6d, 

DAILY CHRONIOLE.—“ To praise Sir Herbert Maxwell’s essay would be 
superfluous. He is delightful as ever.” 


PAT M’'CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: 
his Rhymes. By J. Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“ Mr, Stevenson has made a very consideradle 
addition to current literature. We quote portions of two pieces from this charming 
volume, with the observation that those who love the simple humour of the country- 
side, and the simple pathos of life which is not disquieted with convention, should 
make, with profit to themselves, a closer acquaintance with ‘ Pat M’Carty.’” 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE TARIFF QUESTION, 
IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. By Sir Vincent 
H.P. Carttarp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


ATHENEUM.—“‘Sir Vincent Caillard is an able and a graceful writer, 
and his book will interest even those who differ from him.” 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 


By GILBERT WATSON. 

With Mlustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
GRAPHIC.—“ The book is pacied full of admirable anecdotes.” 
YORKSHIRE POST.—* It is ‘alive’ and sparkling with humour on every 

page, and whether the pictures of life in the land of almond blossoms are 
coloured by the imagination of the writer or not, they are certainly vastly 
entertaining and often instructive.” 


THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA, 
By E. B. Kennepy. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—* The word pictures he gives of delightful days spent in pursuit 
of salmon, trout, grayling, and char are exceedingly vivid and interesting.” 


ee ‘ ‘ F * 
AUSTRALIND: a Narrative of Wanderings in Western 
Australia and the Malay East. By H.Tauntow. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
WORLD.—“ The book is full of interest all through, though, perhaps, the 
chapters devoted to pearl-fishing are the most attractive, and the history of 
the manner in which a pearl called ‘The Southern Cross’ was ‘faked’ is well 
worth reading.” 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER: a Guide to Personal 


Culture. By Puiie Gisss. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


|) THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. By 


the Rev. C. E. Osnorye, Vicar of Seguill, Northumberland. Cloth, 6s, 


A DELIGHTFUL AND AMUSING PICTURE BOOK. 


THE SAD END OF ERICA’S BLACKAMOOR. 


By F. Cuaupz Kempson. Super-royal 4to, 3s. 6d, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE NEBULY COAT. 


By J. MEADE FALKNER, Author of “ Moonfleet,” “The Lost Stradivarius,” &c. 


Second Impression. 


SPECTATOR.—* Mr. Meade Falkner has already established a well-founded claim to the gratitude of the reading publie by two 
admirably written and engrossing romances,—‘ The Lost Stradivarius’ and ‘ Moonfleet. In the remarkable volume before us he has, in 
our opinion, improved on the high standard of excellence attained in his earlier efforts.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— Throughout we are carried along, for, in the first place, the author has really something to tell us, and in 
the next place. knows how to sustain our interest, to keep it aroused by the gradual and deliberate manner in which his secret is disclosed. 
The book's merits are manifold. Especially obvious is the excellence of the mise-en-scéne, the clever manipulation of the incidents cni the 


real strength of one or two of the characters. 


THE BERYL 


By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, Author of “ Cynthia’s Way.” 


dt deserves to hold a very high place in the better fiction of the time.” 


STONES. 


Second Impression. 


ATHENZUM.—* Mrs, Sidgwick’s name on the title-page of a novel may be accepted as a guarantee of two at least of the things 
which go to make successful fiction—a charming heroine and an interesting story. From the first we are fascinated by Ursula French.” 


THE BOY, SOME HORSES, AND A GIRL. 
By Dorotuy Conyers. 

IRISH TIMES. “This is the best story of Irish life which we have read 

since the ‘Adventures of an Irish R.M,’ Indeed, it runs that masterpiece 

very close, if it does not equal it.” 


THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE. By Pump 
Lavrence Ovipsant, Author of “ The Little Red Fish.” 
ACADEMY,—“ Shows a decided advance upon the author's first novel.” 


MR. PAGE’S WILD OATS. By Cuaruezs Eppy. 


YORKSHIRE POST.—“ A most entertaining picture of an elderly widower’s 
belated dissipations in the company of a variety actress. The book is amusing 
without being vulgar, and full of delightfully human touches.” 





THE LONGSHOREMEN. 
Auther of “ The People of Clopton.” 
VANITY FAIR.—“ Its subject is fascinating and almost ‘topical’; its plot 
is rushing and vigorous; its styie and spirit those of a writer having in its 
noblest Lon the enthusiasm for manliness, combat and chivalry, and the 


By GEORGE BaRTRAM, 


most intense sympathy with human instinct. 


GOD’S SCHOLARS. By C. F. Marsu. 


MORNING ADVERTISER,—* A wonderfully clever book in its way.” 


THE KEY OF PARADISE. By Sipxey 
PicxERInG, Author of “ Verity.” 
MORNING ADVERTISER.—* This book is capitally written, vivid and swift 
in incident, sure in character, altogether exciting.” 
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Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


HANS HOLBEIN. 


By GERALD S DAVIES, M.A., Author of “ Frans Hals.” 


With 34 Photogravure Plates and about 80 Collotype Reproductions, including all the Artist’s most important Works 
printed at the Chiswick Press. ; 


Finely 


_ “Mr. Gerald Davies, whose study of Frans Vals was one of the most important and interesting illustrated books on fine art which appeared last 
this season produced, with the help of the same pubbshers, a larger volume of ‘Hans Holbein.’ Both he and Messrs. Bell may be congratulated on ap 
t 


were the book less well written than it 1s (and it is weli written, in a clear and sympathetic style, with care and good taste, aud with an ad uate but 
ever 


obtrusive equipment of historical and technical knowledge) it would still be a desirable possession for the suke of the excellence, the profusion, and the scale of 
0) 


the illustrations.” —7imes, 


‘It shows throughout a penetrating regard for the artist’s aims and methods, and conveys much suggestive criticism and information that wij] be 
to students of his work. Mr. Davies sketches the life of the painter and considers his most important pictures in detail, besides giving a list of hig chief 
in the public and private collections of Europe, a task of no httle difficulty that has been carried out with a discriminating desire to avoid false attri) Works 
The volume is handsomely produced, and the many representations of pictures, drawiugs, woodcuts and various designs, must be a rich source ot det 
and instruction to such as love to dwell on the production of the great artists of the past.”—Morniny Post. Of eligi 





Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF JAMES 


McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By T. R. WAY and G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. 
With 50 Reproductions in Half-tone and 5 Facsimiles in Colour, illustrating his greatest works in oil, water-colour, pastel, etching, and lithography, 


i “‘ The work, written with much taste, evident knowledge of Mr. Whistler's art, and eminent discrimination, is av admirable exposition of the prineiph 
which he worked, and a worthy vindication of the claim put forth by his [meuds on his behalf, of his mght to be enroiled among the immorlals.”—Scolsmas 


“Tf anything were needed t 


pathetic, and richly illustrated study of Messrs, Way and Dennis.’ —Daily News, 


{to give the world a just view of one whom it so entirely misunderstood in life, 1t is supplied by the admirably complete, sym, 
» Say 





Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net, 


MILLET AND THE BARBIZON 


SCHOOL. By Arruur Tomsoy. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
52 other Reproductions of the work of Millet, Diaz, Dupré, and Rousseau, 
many specially photographea for this volume. 


In 5 vols., 21s. net each ; or in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. net each, 
To be Published at intervals of Three Mouths, 
VOL. I. NOW READY. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of G. C. 
Wiuiamson, Litt.D., assisted by a Staff of Specialists, With about 450 
Illustrations. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
“The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the editor and publisher, 
The book long since recognised as a classic will be more than ever indis- 
pensable.”—Magazine of Art. 


Small post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ANONIMO MORELLIANO. 


Notes made in the Sixteenth Century on the Pictures and Works of Art 
in Padua, Cremona, Mijan, Pavia, Bergamo, Crema, and Venice by an 
Anonymous Writer. Translated from the Origixal Venetian Dialect by 
Pao.o Mussi, with Notes relating to the Works described. Edited by 
G. C. Wriuramson, Litt.D. LIilustrated with 42 Reproductious in 


Half-tone. ) Pig tS ES 
Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


LIGHT AND WATER: an Essay on 


Reflexion and Colour in River, Lake, and Sea. By Sir Montacu 
Pottocs, Bart. With 39 Photographic Luustrations and numerous 
Diagrams. 


——$$——— 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ART OF THE VATICAN: 


a Brief History of the Palace, and an Account of the Principal Art 
Treasures within the Walis, By Marr Knicut Potter. With 41 L[llus- 


trations and a P. 








Demy 8vo, 12s. net, 


NYASALAND 
UNDER THE FOREIGN OFFIcE 


By H. L. Durr, of the British Central Africa Administration, wi 
lliustrations frum Phowgraphs and Sketches by th ee 
of Nyasaland, ee i 





Post 8vo, 5s. net, 


NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY IN 


RELATION TO SIR HUDSON LOWE. By B.C. Sgaroy 
— of Jesus College, Cambridge. With a Portrait of Sieben 
owe, : 


NEW VOLUME OCF THE ‘BRITISH ARTISTS” SERIES, 
Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


GAINSBOROUGH. By Lord Ron 


SutTHerLtanod Gowen, F.S,A., Anthor of the companion vol 
teynolds, de With 3 Photoura vures and 96 Taavedean in Inte 
of snporlant Pictures, snciuding several hitherto unknown to the general 
pubiie, 
© 'This Rac age Moareuby ~. critique. It is written simply, directly, ani 
appreciatively, and conveys adequate criticism in lan é singular! 
from technical terms.”—Dutly News, aise ” 











Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 


By Cuar.es and Mary Lams, With 24 Illustrations by Bram Suav, 





Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 


A Handbowk for Collectors of Englist Pottery and Porcelain. By Mrs, 
be — Hopeson, Witn 40 liiustrations and over 50 Reproductious 
of Marks, 





THE CHISWICK LIBRARY 


OF NOBLE WRITERS. 


It is the aim of the publishers to produce under the above title a series of finely printed books, which, while attaining the highest 


po 


as curiosities. The series is printed at the Chiswick Press in foolscap folio (134 by 84 inches). 
both readable and beautiful, and a special paper of the finest quality has been made by Messrs. Arnold and Foster. 


ssible standard of workmanship, shall at the same time be volumes such as the book-lover will read and not merely treasure 


Type has been chosen which is 
The volumes, 


though large, are comely and pleasant to handle, and no pains will be spared to make them perfect specimens of modern typo 
graphy. In each case the text will be carefully revised and coilated with the best editions; but the text only will be given, with no 
editorial introduction or notes. The following volumes are now ready :— 


LANDOR’S PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 


Reprinted by permission from the Edition of 1876, with the Author’s 
latest Corrections. With Title-page and Frontispiece designed by Alfred 
A. Longden, 200 Copies for sale in Great Britain. £3 3s, net. 


MORE’S UTOPIA: witn RopER’s LIFE OF MORE 


AND SOME OF HIS LETTERS. With Portrait of More from the 
Painting by Holbein, and Decorated Frontispiece and Title page by W. L 
Bruckuan ; also two Illustrations by Ambrose Holbein taken from the 
1518 Edition of ‘‘ Utopia.” 200 Copies for sale in Great Britain, £228. net 


“The Series goes far to achieve the combination which similar enterprises often miss of decorative dignity with readableness,”—Times, 
Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, and Order Forms, will be sent on application. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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